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LORD HARVEY, 



1748. 



It woald certainly be more agreeable to give credit to the 
praise of Dr. Middleton, tban to the abuse of POpe, who 
vented his -spite without restraint or decency upon thi« 
nobleman. The former celej>rated him as *' distinguished 
for his parts and eloquence, and bearing a principail share 
in the great afiairs of the nation;'* as one who was 
** not content with inheriting, but resolved to import new 
dignities into his family.'* He praises him for his « extrenM 
temperance, which shews a firmness of mind that sub* 
jects every gratification of sense to the rule of right reaaoo.** 
Pope calls him» 

« That thiag of silk, 
^ Sporus that mere white curd of assess miUt j>* 
and perhaps by the bitterness of his invective, vindicates th« 
very character he would blast. POpe was the aggressor in 
a quarrel with Lord Harvey, and Lady M. W. Montague^' 
for his expressions towards whom be would have bees 
well rewarded with a hoisewhip, ^ 

Lord Harvey held the office of iteeper of the Privy Seal* 



EPISTLES, 
In the Manner of (hid. 

MONIMIA TO PHILOCLBS* 

Since language never can describe my pain^ 
How can I hope to move when I wgiplain ? 
Vol. II. M 



S LOftD HARTET. 

But such is woman's frenz/ in distress^ 
We love to pleads tho* hopeless of redress. 

Perhaps, affecting ignorance, thoult say, 

'From whence these lines ? whose message to 

convey? 
H^ock not my grief with that feign*d cold demand^ 
1*00 well you know the hapless writer's hand ; 
Bttt if you force me to avow my shame, 
Bdiold it pi!e£aoed with Monimia's name. 

Lost to the world, ^bandon'd and forlorn^ 
Exposed to infamy, reproach and scom^ 
To mirth and comfort lost, and all for you^ 
Yet lost, perhaps, to your remembrance too. 
How hard my lot ! what refuge can I try^ 
"^Vr^^^of IHe, find yot afcud tp die ! 
Of hope, the wfetoh*s last resort, bereft 
By friends, by kindred, by my lover, left. 
Oh 1 fraE dependence of confidmg fools 
On lovers' oaths, or ^Bnendship's sacred rules ! 
How weak in modem hearts, too late I find I 
Monimia's false^ and Philocles unkind. 
To these reflections each slow wearing day, ** 
And each revolving night a constant prey. 
Think What I sufler, nor ungentle hear 
What madness dictates in m^fond despair; 



ttruAge not thU short relief, (too fart it flies) 
^or chide that weakness I myself despise. 
One moment sute may be at least her due. 
Who sacrifised her all of life for you. 
Without a frown this farewel then receive^ 
JPor, 'tis the laBt my ba^^ss love shall give -, 
Nat this I would, if reason tould €x>tD|naDd, 
But what restcietion ceins a lover's hand ? 
Nor prudence, shame, nor pride. Dor lotemt 

sways. 
The liand implicitly the heart obeys : 
Too weH this maxim has my conduct she^xm. 
Too well that conduct to die world is ioiowD. 

Oft have I writ, and often to the flame 
Condenm*d this after»witness of my jj^hame j 
Oft in my cooler recollected thought. 
Thy beauties, and my fondness half foi^^ 
(How short those intervals for reason's aid 1) 
Thus to myself in angubh have I said. 

Thy vata reraonstranoe^ foolish maid, give o*er| 
Who act the wrong, can ne'er that wrong deptore. 
Then sanguine hopes again delusive reign, 
I form thee melting, as I tell my pain. 
If not of rock thy flinty heart is made. 
Nor tygers nursed thee in the desert shade, 
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4 LORD HAUTEY. 

Let me at least thy cold compassion prove. 

That slender sustenance of greedy love : 

Tho* no return my warmer wishes find. 

Be to the wretch, tho' not the mistress, kind j 

Nor whilst I court my melancholy state, 

Foiget 'twas love^ and thee, that wrought my 

fate. 
Without restraint habituate to range 
!rhe paths of pleasure, can I bear this change ? 
Doom'd from the world unwilling to retire. 
In bloom of life, and warm with young desire. 
In lieu of roofs with regal splendor gay 
Condemh*d in distant wilds to drag the day 5 
Where beasts of prey maintain their savago^ 

court. 
Or human brutes (the worst of brutes) resort. 
Yes, yes, the change I could unsighing see. 
For none I mourn, but what I find in thee j 
There center all my woes, thy heart estranged, 
I weep my lover, not my fortune, changed. 
Blest with tliy presence h could all forget. 
Nor gilded palaces in huts regret. 
But exiled thence, superfluous is the rest. 
Each place the same, my bell is in my breast ; 
To pleasure dead, and living but to pain. 
My only sense to sviffer, and complain. 



LOKD HARVEY* 9 

As all my wrongs distressful I repeat. 
Say, can thy pulse with equal cadence beat ? 
Canst thou know peace ? is conscience mute within ? 
That upright delegate for secret sin 5 
Is nature so extinguished in thy heart> 
That not one spark remains to take my part ? 
Not one repentent throb, one grateful sigh ? 
Thy breast unruffled, and unwet thy eye ? 
Thou cool betrayer, temperate in ill ! 
Thou nor remorse, nor thought humane canst feel : 
Nature has formed thee of the rougher kind. 
And education more debased thy mind ; 
Bom in an age when guilt and fraud prevail. 
When Justice sleeps, and Interest holds the scale ; 
Thy loose companions a licentious crew. 
Most, to each other, all, to us untrue. 
Whom chance, or habit mix, but rarely choice. 
Not leagued in friendship, but in social vice. 
Who indigent of honour, or of shame^ 
Glory in crimes which others blush to name j 
By right or wrong disdaining to be moved, 
Unprincifded, unloving, and unloved. 
The fair who trusts their prosituted vows. 
If not their falsehood, still their boasts expose j 
Nor knows the wisest to elude the harm, 
£v*n she whose prudence shuns the tinsel charm 
They know to slander, though they fail to warmi 
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LORD HAHTI^T* 

They make her languish in fictitious flame, 

Affix some specious slander on her name. 

And bajHed by her virtue, triumph o*er her 

fame. 
These are the leaders of thy blinded youth. 
These vile seducers laughed thee out of truth -, 
Whose scurrile jents all solemn lies profane, 
Or Friendship's band, or Hymen's sacred chain i 
Morality as weakness they upbraid. 
Nor even revere Religion's hallowed head 5 
Alike they spurn divine and human laws. 
And treat the honest like the Christian cause. 
Curse on that tongue whos^ vile pernicious art 
Delights the ear but to corrupt the heart. 
That takes advantage of the chearful hour, 
"When weakenM Virtue bends to Nature's pow<5r„ 
And would the goodness of the soul efiace. 
To substitute dishonour ip her place. 

With such you lose the d?y lu false delights. 
In lewd debauch you revel out the nights, 
(O fatal comtnerce to Moiiimia's peac^ !) 
Their arguments convince because they please i 
Whilst sophistry for reason they admit. 
And wander dazzled by the glare of wit. 
Wit, that on ill a specious lustre throws. 
And in iahe colours ^yery obiect shows. 



LORD HAKTET* 7 

Thit gilds die wrong, depreciadngthe rights 

And hurts the judgment^ while it feasti tbe sight : 

So in a prism to the deluded eye. 

Each pictured tri^ takes a rainbow dye. 

With borrowed charms the shining prospect glows. 

And truth reversed the &ithless mirror shows; 

Inverted scenes in bright confusion lie. 

The lawns impending o*er the nether sky ; 

No just, no real images we meet. 

But all the gaudy vision is deceit. 

Oft I revolve in this distracted mind 

J!,ach word, each look, that spoke my charmer 

kind; 
But oh ! how dear their memory I pay ! 
What pleasures past can present cares allay ? 
Of all I love for ever dispossest ; 
Ah ! what avails to think I once was blest ; 
Hard di^sition of unequal fate ! 
Mixed are our joys, and transient are theh: date ; 
Nor can reflection bring them back again. 
Yet brings an after-sting to ev*ry pain. 

Thy £aia\ letters, oh ! immoral youth. 
Those perjured pledges of fictitious truth. 
Dear as they were, no second joy aftbrd, 
]My cred'lous heart once leap'd at every word, 
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8 LORD nARTET. 

My ^wing bosom thr6bb*d with thick-heaved 

sighs. 
And floods of rapture gush*d into my. eyes : 
When now repeated (for thy theft was vain, 
£ach treasured syllable my thoughts retain) 
Far other passions rule, and difRsrent care. 
My joys and grief, my transports and despair. 

Why dost thou mock the ties of constant love ? 
But half its joys the faiihless ever prove. 
They only taste the pleasures they receive. 
When sure the noblest is in those we give. 

r 

^.Acceptance is the heaven which mortals know, 
]tut *tis the bliss of angels to bestow. 
Oh .! emulate, my love, that task divine. 
Be thou that angel, and that heaven be mine. 
Yet, yet relent, yet intercept my fate ! 
Alas ! I rave> and sue for new deceit. 
As soon the dead shall from the grave return. 
As love extinguished with new ardor bum. 
Ob ! that I dared to act a Roman part. 
And stab thy image in this faithful heart. 
Where rivetted for life secure you reign, 
A cruel inmate, author of my pain : 
But coward like irresolute I wait 
Tiaie*8 tardy aid, nor dare to rush on ^te j^ 



LOED HARTET. .9 

Perhaps may linger on life*s latest stage^ 

Survive thy craekies^ and fall by age : 

No — grief shall swell my sails and speed me o*er 

(Despair ray pilot) to that quiet sbore^ 

Where I can trusty and thou betray no more. 

Might I but once again behold thy charms. 

Might I but breathe my last in those dear arms. 

On that loved face but fix my closing eye. 

Permitted where I might not live to die. 

My softened fate I would accu^ no more $ 

But fate has no such happiness in store. 

Tis past, 'tis done — ^what gleam of hope behind. 

When I can ne'et be false, nor thou be kind ; 

Why then this care? — *tis weak— 'tis vain— - 

farewell— 
At that last word what agonies I feel ! 
I faint — 1 die— remember I was true*— 
Tis all I ask— eternally adieu !— 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 



London^ 1688—1744. 
sags i 



EPISTLE 

To Miss Kount^ toith tJie Works of Voiture, 



5K 



In these gay thoughts the loves and graces shino> 
And all the writer lives in every line : 
His easy art naay happy nature seem^ 
Trifles themselves ^re elegant in him. 
Sure to charm all was his peculiar fate. 
Who without flattery pleased the fair and great } 
Still with esteem no less conversed than read } 
With wit well natured, and with books well-bred ; 
His heart, his mistress, and his friend did shares 
His time, the muse, the witty and the fair. 
Thus wisely careless, innocently gay. 
Cheerful he play*d the trifle life, away 5 



ALEXANDER VOt^ 11 

Till fate scarce felt his gentle breath snpprest^ 

.As smiling infants sport themselves to rest. 

Even rival wits did Voiture's death deplore 

And the gay moum'd who never moum'd tjefore ) 

The truest heaits for Voiture heaved with sighs, 

Voiture was wept by all the brightest eyes : 

The smiles and loves had died in Voiture's deaths ^ 

But that for ever in his lines they breathe. 

^let the strict life of graver mortals be 

A long, exact, and serious comedy 5 

In every scene some moral let it teach. 

And if it can, at once both please and preach. 

Let mine, an idoocent gay farce appear. 
And more diverting still than regular. 
Have humour, wit, a native ease and grace, 
Thovigh not too strictly bound to time and place |- 
Criticks in wit, or life, are bard to please ; 
Few write to those, and none can live to these. 
Top much your sex are by their forms confined. 
Severe to all, but most to womankind. 
Custom, grown blind with age', must be your guide i 
Your pleasure is a vice, but not your pride j 
By nature yielding, stubborn but for fame ; 
Made slaves by honour, and made fools by shanoe. 
Marriage may all those petty tyrants chase, 
]Sut sets up one, a greater in then: place : 



14 ALtXANDER PO»S. 

Not with those toyn the female world admire^ 
Riches that vex, and vanities that tire. 
With added years, if life bring nothing ne^r. 
But like a sieve let every blessing through. 
Some }oy still lost, as each vain year runs o*er« 
And all we gain, some sad rejection more ; 
Is ihtft a birth-day ? 'tis alas ! too dear^ 
Tis but the funeral of the former yean 

Let joy or ease, let affluenoe or contetkt 
And the gay conscience of a life well spent^ 
Calm every tliought, inspirit every grace. 
Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face* 
Let day improve on day^ and year on year> 
"Without a pain, a trouble, or a fear; 
Till death unfelt that tender frame destroy. 
In some soft dream, or ecstacy of joy, 
Peacefu) sleep out the sabbath of the tomb, 
A9d wak(e m xaptvires in a life to come. 
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LEWIS THEOBAUO. 



MMk 



Sittmgbumj Kent, Jr744t 



^— ■**p»y 



The origfiMl hffo of 4lie Dttndtd. This is Iktk to hit ^lam 
•radft, when it is rcollecte^ for wiuit he obtained tbttt 
honour. But Th^\>tl4 stiuids conyicted of shameftil m4 
dishonest plagiarism. ' 

The second sp^imen is taken fiFom a Poem highly con- 
mended for its similitude to the diction of Shakspeare, ii| 
the nindi vdome of the Spectator, a scarce and curious 
^•dky which wu printed separately from the others. 



To the Ptrmn Piinfififi, or the Royal VSUdf^ 

To ope tad flllaur avtiior sends to-day. 
Who witfaiifadr pmence honour this his {day. 
And says^— ^ut first he bad me humbly bow. 
As would be members at elections do^ 
Thank for one vote^ and for another sue. 

1 



15 LEWIS THEOBALD. 

Too well he knows your expectation's jouii 

To look for sterli ig in each labour*d line ; 

But he pretends to no such payment nowj 

Whatever he another year may do j 

And who can tell. 

To what a pitch he may his genius raise, 

Wing*d by your favour, and acquitting praise ? 

Tho* he can boast of nothing here to please. 

Unless yoar smiles stamp worth upon the piece ; 

Nor think to stand the test, but with a fit 

Resolved to lay aside all carping wit : 

Thus he declares, and hopes his suit to win ; 

For when packt juries give their verdict in. 

The bribe, not cause, absolves the trembling sinner ; 

So let your Pity spare our young beginner. 
*Tis his first ^ult, and let him plead his age 
To arrest his doom, and mitigate your rage ; 
Besides our author, being prostrate here« 
And crying Quarter, should no danger fear : 
He quits Desert, and on no Treaty stands. 
But throws himself and scenes into your hands \ 
And if you give them welcome, he will say, 
Yourmercy^ nothismerit, saved his play. 



I.EWIS THEOBALD* 17 

From the Cave of Fvoerty^ 

♦ « « « * 

XJmliks the last design tho* next in place 
A diiferent prospect of distress is seen, 

A stately Bark in distant northern seas 
Awaits a friendly thaw and sky serene 5 

In vain she waits, the solid frost restrains 
Her latx)uring keel, and binds in icy chains. 

Fast in the cold confinement long she stands ; 
Her crew desponding on each other stare, 

Mooming, that art, nor strong assisting hands 
Can counsel, or avail, as now they fare : 

Their course retarded and provision spent 
Prescribe despair, and fatal thoughts foment. 

There might you see a sailor, with his face 
Intending heavy plight, and wordless woes« 

Inly debate the hardship of his case. 
And curse the cause to which his fate he owes : 
Blame niggard Fortune, that enforced him 

roam. 
And would not grant a sustenance at home. 

Others, aloft on deck, one trembling mate 
With daggers drawn pursue \ who ^eems to plead 

YOL. u. c 



18 L£WI8 THCOSALd. 

Against their murthering haste ; to deprecate 
His doom^ and urge the guilt of their misdeed> 
Vain h the rhetorick of his eyes^ and tongae. 
His death the life of others must prolong* 

So nice the painter's art^ it all supplies 
But words^ to breathe his agonizing pain ; 

For words, he drew such passion in his eyes 
As far above weak language does complain ; 

Calls 'em inhuman and ungentle knaves, 
Bai'barians, murthering carls, and savage slaves. 

What can my blood, the shadow seems to say. 
To your relief contribute, when 'tis spilt ? 
Will staving off grim death a little day. 
Before just heaven compensate for your guilt ? 
Oh think as hunger will again invade you. 
Tour turns will come, and let that thought 
disswade you. 
« « « « « « • 

Address to Poverty* 

Tuxo* thee the half-starved soldier sheathes, in 
arms 
Mtf ragged limlra and in die casque his head ; 



LEWIS THEOBALD* 19 

Thro* thee sustains the foeman's rude alarms^ 
The toils of watching, and the battle s dread : 

Now scorching with the sun that scales his 

brain. 
Now stiff with ice, and drenched with chilling 
rain. 

Thro* thee the sea-boy climbs the giddy mast 
And hears the furious winds around him roar j 

Beholds the whitened surge, nor stands aghast. 
Whilst curling billows lash the sounding shore ; 
Whilst black faced clouds ride o'er the trou- 
bled sky 
And murmuring deeps proclaim the tempest 
nigh. 



To Gold, from the same. 

Oh mighty Gold ! thou second cause of fate. 
Thou blood-sought blessing, honour-purchased 
prize. 
Thou precious nourisher of fierce debate. 
Thou idol of our souls, and joy of eyes. 

Great nustress of our passions, price of vows ! 
The gladden'd world thy rightful sway allows. 
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W LEWIS THEOBALD. 

Blind Goddess of desires, thou bane of woe^ 
Balm of affliction^ monarch of content. 

Nurse of repose, night-waking sorrow's foe 
Seasoning of health, and pleasure's instrument 
Possessing tliee, the tear distained eye 
Forgets to weep and puts on gaiety. 

Possessing thee, uncouth events are check'd 
Time's spite o'er-ruled and Envy's edge rebuted ; 

The death of parents made of slight respect j 
Distress exiled, and dolour subjugated : 

Possessing thee, heart-easing comfort reigns. 
Age feels not its decays, nor sickness pains. 

For thee the robber's sacrilegious hand 
Plunders the shrine ; for thee, the murtherer stains 

His arm and soul with blood ; at thy command 
Sudden rebellion frights the peaceful plains : 
Traitors, for thee in horrid council sit. 
And sconced in night on kingdom's downfall* 
meet. 

For thee cold Modesty throws off her veil. 
Disdains the rosie blush, and down-cast eye. 

Wishful she listens to the lover's tale 
And fans his ardour with an amorous sigh. 

Pernicious Gold ! Thou poisoner of the mind. 
How dost thou cherish guilt of every kind. 

¥k * * * *t 
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JAMES MILLER. 



170S— 1744. 



When Miller was in embarrassed circumstances, theMintstrjr 
tempted him by very liberal offers to forsake his own high- 
church principles, and write in their defence. It staggered 
him, for he was a married ihan, with a family, and ten- 
derly attached to a wife, who indeed, deserved the ten- 
derest attachment. He hinted to heron what terms pre- 
ferment might be purchased, and she rejected. them with 
an indignation which almost abashed him. He would 
have bargained for silence, but that did not satisfy the 
Ministry. 

This good man died just when his affairs were becoming 
prosperous. His admirable wife devoted the whole profit 
of a benefit play, which was given her, and of a large 
subscription for a volume of his Sermons to the payment 
of his debts, though by so doing she left herself and her 
children, almost destitute of the common necessaries of 
life. 

He was author of several dramatick Pieces. The Humours 
of Oxford, his first play, surmounted the opposition that 
was made to it ; his second attempt w^s the Mother-in- 
Law, which from fear of ill success, came out under th^ 
name of his friend Henry Baker, and ran between twenty 
and thirty nights. For his third play^ he justly feared ; 

G 3 



22 JAMES MILLER. 

for the best Pieces in our language, were at the time of 
its appearance, performed to empty benches, while the 
taste of the town was led captive, by the quaverings of 
FarinelU, and nonsense reigned in full glory at the Opera. 
The play however, which was called, The Man of Taste, 
was represented for thirty nights successively to crowded 
houses, and was looked on as a seasonable satire. He 
was also successful, notwithstanding the attempts of his 
personal enemies in a fourth play, called The Universal 
Passion. The Harlequin Horace, and the Poem ** OC 
Politeness," are ingenious and spirited satires, the first 
written on the model of the Ars Poetica. 



From Harlequin Horace; or, the Art of Moden\^ 

Poetry. * 

The way to write of heroes, and of lungs. 

And sing, in wonderous numbers, wonderous 

things 3 ' 
Of mighty matters done in bloody battle. 
How arms meet arms^ swords clash, and cannons 

rattle. 
Mow such strange toils and turmoils to rehearse^ 
Is learnt from Blackmore's everlasting verse. 
To sing of shepherds, and of shepherdesses^ 
Their aukward humours^ dialogues^ and dresses: 



JAMES MILLER. 23 

The manner how they plough^ and sow> and reap. 
How silly they, more silly than their sheep. 
In mantlet blue, can trip it o*er the green. 
In Namby-Pamby*s Pastorals may be seen. 
Tibbald in mail compleat of dullness clad. 
Half bard, half puppet-man, half fool, half mad. 
Hose next to charm the ear, and please the eye. 
With every monster bred beneath the sky j 
His great command £arth*s salvages obey. 
And ev*ry dreadful native of the sea ; 
Amaz*d we view, by his strange power conveyed, 
Pluto's dark throne, and Hell's tremendous shade ; 
Then change the scene, and lo ! Heaven's bright 

abodes. 
We dance with goddesses, and sing with gods j 
Encore, encore, rings thro' the raptured round. 
Encore, encore, the echoing roofs resound. 
On Lyrick Welsted, next, the Muse bestow*d 
Fondness to aim at the advent'rous ode : 
Not like those bards of old who dared to rise. 
And lift their heads triumphant to the skies ; 
Who, scaling heaven in their ambitious flight. 
In gods and heroes placed their vain delight ; 
But Welsted's gentle stanza makes you doze, 
A firozen sluice, that /neither ebbs nor flows ; 
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24 JAMES MILLER. 

Still sauntering on in the same tick-tack rhime. 

No pendulum can keep exacter time : 

'Till by the weight-inspiring God opprest. 

His visage bloated^ and inflate his breast. 

He raves, stares, sputters, foams, turns giddy 

round. 
Then tumbles headlong down the vast profound. 



In days of old, when Englishmen were — men. 
Their musick, like themselves, was grave and 

plain ; 
The manly trumpet, and the simple reed. 
Alike with citizen, and swain agreed ; 
Whose songs, in lofty sense, but humble verse. 
Their loves and wars alternately rehearse ; 
Sung by themselves, their homely cheer to crown. 
In tunes from sire to son delivered down. 

But now, since Britains are become polite. 
Since few can read, and fewer still can write j 
Since travelling has so much improved our beaux. 
That each brings home a foreign tongue, or — ^nose ^ 
And ladies paint with that amazing grace. 
That their best vizard is their natural face } 
1 



JAMKS inLLEB. 26 

Since South-Sea schemes have so enriched the 

land. 
That footmen *gainst their lords for boroughs stand i 
Since masquerades and operas made their entry. 
And Heydegger reigii'd guardian of our gentry^ 
A hundred various instruments combine. 
And foreign songsters in the concert join : 
The Gallick horn, whose winding tube in vaia 
Pretends to emulate the trumpet's strain 5 
The shrill-toned fiddle, and the warbling flute. 
The grave bai^soon, deep base, and tinkling lute. 
The jingling spinnet, and the full-mouth*d dnim> 
A Roman capon, and Venetian strum. 
All league, melodious nonsense to dispense. 
And give us sound, and show, instead of sense ; 
In unknown tongues mysterious dullness chant. 
Make love in tune, or thro* the gamut rant. 



O Dennis, eldest of the scribbling throng, 
TTio* skill'd thyself in every art of song, 
Tho' of thy mother-goddess tip-top fuU, 
By inspiration furiously dull 5 
Yet this one maxim from my pen receive. 
To midling bards the world no quarter give. 
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Badgel a potly-fqgger might have made. 
And been^ perhaps, a dapster at his trade. 
Th* indtiferent lawyer is the most in vogue. 
And still the greater, as the greater rogue* 
But midling poets are by all accurst. 
We only listen to the best, or-p-wor^t. 
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Of PoliUnesSf an Epistle, 

iPoLiTENES3 is my theme^^to you I write^ 
Who are, what all would feign be thought, Polite. 
Tbb is the coxcomb*s avarice, courtier's claim. 
The cit> ambition, and the soldier's fame. 
This interrupts the wild projector's dream. 
And mingles with the statesman's deepest scheme. 

Yet but to few, O few ! the gem is known. 
Most for the Brilliant wear the Bristol-stone. 
With whom the heavenly stranger deigns to dwells 
The wise and good, like you, can only tell. 
Ask you. What's True Politeness, you'd reply, 
*' Tis. nothing but well-dress'd Humanity : 
'' That fairest ofispring of the social mind, 
" Nursed by gpod-nature, by good-sense refined : 
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*' Which gives each thought, word, act, a proper 

*' grace : 
** And binds each passion to its proper place : 
'^ Makes pride sit easy, reins ambition in, 
" Makes avarice prudence, anger not a sin : 
" Ch^rna*d by her lure, blind zeal to meekness tumsj 
*' Pale Envy generous emulation bums 5 
*' Revenge, attentive, sheathes the thirsty sword, 
** And Grief half smiles at her reviving -vyord : 
" Whilst Hope and Fear, those elements of life, 
*' Well poised by this, no longer are at strife 5 
" This forms, guides, checks, inspires, does all 

" it can 
" To make man mild and sociable to man." 
•Tis true, my lord, yet such the reigning taste ! 
In what*8 quite the reverse you find it placed* 

Sir Dives swears in gaiety it lies. 

Then struts the gaudiest clown beneath the skies t 

All Nature's wardrobe must be rifled straight 

All Nations sweat to furnish out his state ; 

Artists the various hues of Iris blend. 

And Eastern rocks their blazing glories lend : 

Yet, whilst his sumptuous trappings hang ccxifess'd. 

All cry. How slovenly the knight is di^ss'd ! 

Were this Politeness ^ Porco*s beastly self 

Could purchase more-^fbr he enjoys more 
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Lo ! pampered Catins lolling at his ease. 

Gorging his maw with mystick rarities ! 

He holds Politeness is but eating well^ 

Then swallows down whole noianors at a meal. 

So strange each viands and so strangely dress'd. 

If fish^ fleshy fowl^ roast^ boil*d> can ne*er be 

guess*d : 
Here hid in peacock*s brains a squirrel lies^ 
With gravy drawn from twice twelve woodcock's 

thighs ; 
A larded badger there smokes high perfume. 
And the green rabbits stink along the room. 
Supreme in taste his table's still replete 
With all that's rare, and is not to be eat. 
Did not the side-board bear a sound Sir-loin, 
Who with lord Catius could afford to dine ! 

In learning Curio places all good-breeding. 

And rails at Dives dress*d, and Catius feeding. 

He fasts and mortifies, and racks his skull. 

But to appear more clasically dull : 

For over-readiftg makes the dunce more seen. 

As over-eating makes the gluttoa lean. 

In his cramb'd crown you reconciled may view 

The Babel of each tongue and science too : 

Like Bacon*s head, his mouth he ne*er can apa* 

But strait oat £ies a sentence^ or a trope : 
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Man, woman, chlldj alike he entertains 
With the leam*d oozings of his addled brains ; 
And makes, as well as Pemberton, the fair 
Know all Sir Isaac Newton to a hair. 

Pedantick sot ! cries Umbra — in a book. 

Heaven, thank it, never gave me grace to look : 

I*ve travelled, been in France, at Rome, and then 

What need I study books, whoVe studied men ? 

Besides, IVe tides, places, wealth and land, 

I wear a ribband, and expect a wand. 

Let thread-bare blockheads study if they please^ 

What need of learning when a man*s at ease ? 

I take a surer way to be polite, 

I dress, game, wench, and dance,— -not read or 

write. 
Equal your merit, vain alike your aim, 

Leam*d or unleam*d, a coxcom.b*s still the same. 

Sir John comes next with bow and fiddle graced^ 
Fiddling he thinks the very cream of taste j 
Then fiddles on with such incessant care, 
You*d think his soul breathed only at his ear. 
Yet all the while. Sir John must own 'tis trae^ 
He *s doing what he least would wish to do. 
Not Tattle less delights to hold his tongue. 
Yet ills four hours to hear an Opera sung ; 
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Nor less uneasiness does Embrio feel 
In whalebone stays — ^yet bids the next be steel. 
For *tis not what they like, or what they know^ 
But as the fashion drives the fop must go. 

Still braver lengths, cries Clodio, I have ran 
To gain the prize — deny it me who can, 
I*ve ravish'd virgins, and have killed my man | 
Arid nicely versed in all the arts of play, 
A thousand bubbled fools have fallen my prey* 
The fruits which murder, dice, and rapes afford 
Must sure be own*d politeness in my lord ! 

To be polite Lothario's still profane. 
And treats whatever is sacred with disdain : 
The best-bred man to every mortal he. 
And only to his God unmannerly. 
Self-cozen*d wretch, let but the thunder roll. 
He owns a God, and trembles for his soul j 
In vain now strives to act the Atheist's part. 
His forehead blabs the terrors of his heart. 
Lothario, quit thy claim— 'spight o' thy will. 
Thou art an unpolite believer still. 
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The Life of a Beau. A Song. 

How brim-fuU of nothing's the life of a beau > 
lliey've nothing to think of, theyVe nothing 
to do } 
Nor theyVe nothing to talk of, for— nothing they 
know : 
Such^ such is the life of a beau* 

For nothing they rise, but to draw the fresh air ; 

Spend the morning in nothing but curling their 
hair; 
And do nothing all day but sitig, saunter atxd stke ; 

Such, such is the life of a beau. 

For nothing at night to the playhouse they crowd. 
For to mind nothing done there they always are 

proud. 
But to bow, and to grin, and talk nothing-^-^^ud : 
Such, such is the life of a beau. 

For nothing they run to the assembly and ball | 
And for nothing at cards a i&ir partner call. 
For they still must be beasted who've-Hi(>thing 
at ail: 
Such^ such is the life of a beau* 
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For nothing on Sundays at church they appear^ 
For they've nothing to hope, nor they've nothing 

to fear ; 
They can be nothing no where, who— -nothing atlt 
here : 
Such, such is the life of a beau. 



The Life of a FooL A Song. 

A FOOL enjoys the sweets of life, 

Unwounded by its cares ; 
His passions never are at strife ; 

He hopes not, he, nor fears. 

If Fortune smile, as smile she will. 

Upon her booby brood. 
The Fool anticipates no ill, 

£ut reaps the present good. 

Or should, thro' love of change, her wheek 

Her favourite bantling cross. 
The happy fool no anguish feels. 

He weighs nor gain nor loss* 
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"When knaves o'er-reach, and friends betray. 

Whilst men of sense run mad. 
Fools, careless, whistle on — and say, 

'Tis silly to be sad. 

Since free from sorrow, fear^ and shame^ 

A Fool thus fate defies. 
The greatest folly I can name 

Is to be overwise. 
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WILLIAM BROOME. 



Cheshire f 1745. 



Fop«*s assistant in the translation of tht Odyssey, lor his 
share in which work he received five hundred pounds, 
and one hundred copies. A personal quarrel with hira 
induced Pope to insert his name in the Dunciad, in this, 
as in other instances, prostituting the noble instrument 
of Virtue, Satire, to the gratification of private pique. 
In 1728, Broome took the degree of Doctor of Laws, at 
Cambridge ; and when he died was Re6h>r of SturstOD> 
and Vicar of Oakley Magna and Rye, in Suffi>lke ' 



MELANCHOLY. 



AN ODE, 
Occasioned i^ the Death efa beloved Daughter, 17*f. 

Abieu vain mirth, and noisy joys ! 
Ye gay desires, deluding toys ! 
Thou, thoughtful melancholy, deign 
To hide me in thy pensive train ! 

3 
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If by the fall of murmuring floods. 
Where awful shades embrown the woods> 
Or if where winds in caverns groan. 
Thou wanderest silent and alone ; 

Come, blissful mourner, wisely sad. 
In sbrrow*s garb, in sable, clad. 
Henceforth thou Care my hours employ^ 
Sorrow, be thou henceforth my joy ! 

By tombs where sullen spirits stalky 
Familiar with the dead I walk ; 
While to my sighs and groans by turns. 
From graves the midnight echo mourns; 

Open thy marble jaws, O tomb. 
Though earth conceal me in thy womb ! 
And you, ye worms, this frame confound^ 
Ye brother reptiles of the ground ! 

O life, frail offspring of a day ! 
•Us puff'd with one short gasp away ! 
Swift as the short-lired flower it flies^ 
It springs^ it blooms, itfades; it dies. 
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With cries we usher in our birth. 
With groans resign our transient breath : 
While round, stem ministers of fate, 
' Pain, and disease, and sorrow wait. 

« 

While childhood reigns, the sportive boy 
Learns only prettily to toy 5 
And while he roves from play to play. 
The wanton trifles life away. 

When to the noon of life we rise. 
The man grows elegant 'in vice 5 
To glorious guilt in courts he climbs. 
Vilely judicious in his crimes. 

When youth and strength in age are lost, 
Man seems already half a ghost 3 
Withered and wan to earth he bows, 
A walking hospital of woes. 

O happiness, thou empty name ! 
Say, art thou bought by gold or fame ? 
What art thou, gold, but shining earth ? 
Thou, common fame, but common breath ? 
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li Tinue contradict the voice 
Of publick fame^ applause is noise j 
£ven victors are by conquest curst. 
The bravest warrior is the worst. 

Look round on all that man below 
Idly calls greats and all is show ! 
All, to the coffin from our birth. 
In this vast toy-shop of the earth. 

Come then, thou friend of virtuous woe. 
With solemn pace, demure, and slow : 
Lo ! sad and serious, I pursue 
Thy steps^-adieu, vain world, adieu ! 
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JOHN WHALEY. 



1745. 



From his collection of original Poems and Tiaiislationt. 



A Thought on Gaming, 



1 o gild o'er avarice with a specious name^ 
To suffer torment while for sport you game. 
Time to reverse, and order to defie. 
To make your temper subject to a die. 
To curse your fate for each unlucky throw. 
Your reason, sense, and prudence to forego ; 
To call each power infernal to your part. 
To sit with anxious eyes, and aching heart. 
Your fortune, time, and health to throw away. 
Is what our modem men of taste call play. 



A SONG. 



Sweet Solitude, that e'en despair canst charm. 
And of their force the sharpest ills disarm. 
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Oh ! ease a while the anguish I endure. 
Ye zephyrs still more gently whispering blow. 
Ye streams, with still a softer murmuring flow. 
And try at least to sooth what nought can cure. 

Ye nightingales, whose melancholy song. 
Bolls on with pleasing sadness all night long. 

Lend me your notes to tell what I endure. 
Ye zephyrs still more gently whispering blow. 
Ye streams, with still a softer murmuring flow. 

And try at least to sooth what nought can cure. 

And thou, cold maid, if the dull winds that bear 
My dying sighs, convey them to thine ear. 

Speaking the killing torments I endure ; 
Oh ! say, tho* hopes of love from thee are vain. 
Say, thou canst pity an expiring swain. 

And sooth at least the wounds you will not cure. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT. 



Dublin, 1667, 1746. 



Swift was born amid poverty and difficulties, seven months 
after the death of his father : under the protection of his 
uncle Godwin Swift, he was admitted a student of Trinity 
College Dublin, where, by his application to books pf 
history and poetry, and i\eglect of academick studies, he 
lost his bachelor's degree, to which he was admitted at 
last special't gratis. In 1688, he put himself under the 
protection of Sir .William Temple, to whom his mother 
was related, and who became much attached to him^ 
and introduced him to King William, who on the 
death of Sir William treated him with neglect. Swift 
was henceforward disappointed in various ways, and to 
that circumstance may be attributed the singularity pf his 
temper. In 1713, he was made Dean of St. Patrick's, 
and though on first taking possession of Us stall he re- 
ceived many mortifications, he continued to support hit 
rank with elegance and decorum ; his household being; 
under the management of a person whose extraordinary 
history is interwoven with that of his own life, and whom 
he celebrates under the name of Stella. Her charms both 
of person and mind were extraordinary; but though 
after sixteen years of attachment, during which every 
«acrifice except that of virtue was made by the lady. 
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<when he married her they continued to livok separately. 
After her death the austerity of his temper increased^ 
and frequent returns of a periodical illness undermined 
his health and faculties : for one whole year he continued 
in a state of silent idiotcy, and not more than two or three 
times afterwards, at different intervals, ever shewed any 
consciousness of impression from external objects. 
His political works are perspicuous, manly, and simple ; 
as addresses to the people, his letters from the Drapiek 
are models. His poetry was written only for the enter* 
lainment of himself or bis friends* 



BAUCIS and PHILEMON^ 

Imitated from the Eighth Book of (hid. 

In ancient times, as story tells^ 
The saints would often leave their cellt. 
And stroll about, but hide their quality. 
To try good people's hospitality. 

It happen'd on a winter night. 
As authors of the legend write. 
Two brother hermits, saints by trade^ 
Taking th«ir tour in masquerade^ 
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Disguised in tattered habits^ went 
To a small village down in Kent \ 
Where in the stroller s canting strain. 
They begg'd from door to door in vain^ 
Try'd every tone might pity win ; 
But not a soul would let them in. 



Our wandering saints in woful state^ 
Treated at this ungodly rate. 
Having through all the village pass*d. 
To a small cottage came at last 5 
Where dwelt a good old honest ye'man/ 
Called in the neighbourhood Philemon, 
Who kindly did these saints invite 
In his poor hut to pass the night \ 
And then the hospitable sire 
Bid Goody Baucis mend the fire ; 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook. 
And freely from the fattest side 
Cut out large slices to be fry'd j 
Then stepp*d aside to fetch *em dnnk> 
Fill*d a large jug up to the brink. 
And saw it fairly twice go round 3 
Yet (what is wonderfU !) they found 
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•Twas still replenished to the top. 
As if they had not touched a drop; 
The good old couple were amazed^ 
And often on each other gazed -, 
For both were fi-ighten'd to the hearty 
And just began to cry, — ^What art ! 
Then softly tum*d aside to view 
Whether the lights were burning Wue. 
The gentle pilgrims, soon aware on't. 
Told them their calling and their errand ; 
Good folks, you need not be afraid. 
We are but saints, the hermits said ; 
No hurt shall come to you or yours : 
But for that pack of churlish boors. 
Not fit to live on christian ground. 
They and their houses'shall be drown*d| 
Whilst you shall see your cottage rise. 
And grow a church before your eyes. 

They scarce had spoke ; when fair and soft 
The roof began to mount aloft ; 
Aloft rose every beam and rafter^ 
The heavy wall climb'd slowly after. 
The chimney widened and grown higberj, 
Became a steeple with a spire. 
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The kettle to the top was hoist, / 

And there stood fastened to a joist. 

But with th<3 upside down, to show 

Its inclination far below : 

In vain ; for a superior force 

Apply'd at bottom stops its course ; 

Doomed ever in suspense to dwells 

Tis now no kettle, but a belL 

A wooden jack, which had almost 

Lost by disuse tlie art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feek. 

Increased by new intestine wheels ; 

And, what exalts the wonder more. 

The number made the motion slower j 

The flyer, though it had leaden feet, 

Tum'd round so quick you scarce cou*d see*t j 

But slackened by some secret power. 

Now hardly moves an inch an hour. 

The jack and chimney, near ally'd. 

Had never lefl each other's side : 

The chimney to a steeple grown. 

The jack would not be left alone ; 

But, up against the steeple rear'd. 

Became a clock, and still, adhered; 

And still its love to houshold caret 

By a shrill voice at noon declares^ 
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Warning the cook-maid not to btini 
That roast meat^ which it cannot turn. 
The groaning chair began to crawl. 
Like a huge snail along the wall 3 
There stuck aloft in publlck view, 
And^ with small change, a pulpit grew* 
The porringers, that in a row 
Hung high and made a glittering show. 
To a less noble substance changed. 
Were now but leathern buckets ranged. 
The ballads pasted on the wall, - 
Of Joan of France, and English Moli^ 
Fair Rosamond, and Robin Hood, 
The Utile ChUdren in the Wood, 
Now seem'd to look abundance better. 
Improved in picture, size, and letter; 
And, high in order placed, describe 
The heraldry of every tribe. 
A bedstead of the antique mode. 
Compact of timber many a load. 
Such as our ancestors did use. 
Was metamorphosed into pews ; 
Which still their ancient nature keep 
By lodging folks disposed to sleeps 
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The dottage by snch feats as these 
Grown to a duirch by just degrees^ 
The hermits then desired their host 
To ask for what he fancy*d most. 
Philemon^ having paused awhile^ 
Retum*d *em thanks in homely style : 
Then said^ my house is grown so fine, 
Methinks, I still wou*d call it mine : 
I*m old, and fain wou*d live at ease ; 
Make me the parson^ if you please. 

He spoke 3 and presently he feels 
His grazier*s coat fall down his heels ; 
He sees^ yet hardly can believe. 
About each arm a pudding-sleeve $ 
His waistcoat to a cassock grew. 
And both^ssumed a sable hue ; 
But, being old, continued just 
As threadbare and as fiill of dust. 
His talk was now of ty thes and dues : 
He smoked his pipe and read the news; 
Knew how to preach old sermons next, 
Vamp*d in the preface and the text j 
At christenings well could act his part. 
And had the service all by heart ; 
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Wish*d women might have children fast^ 
And thoaght whose sow had farrowed last^ 
Against dissenters would repine. 
And stood up firm for right divine ; 
Found his head fill'd with many a system : 
But dassick authors, — ^he ne*er mist 'em. 

Thus having furbish'd up a parson. 
Dame Baucis next they play*d their £irce on. 
Instead of home spun coifs, were seen 
Good pinners edg'd with colberteen j 
Her petticoat, transform'd a^pace. 
Became black satin flounced with laoc 
Plain Groody would no longer down ; 
'Twas Madam, in her grogram gown. 
Philemon was in great surprize. 
And hardly could believe his eyes^ 
Amazed to see her look so prim ; 
And she admired as much at him. 

Thus happy in their change of life 
Were several years this man and wife; 
When on a day, ^ich proved their lait. 
Discoursing o*er old stories past. 
They went by chance amidst their talk 
To the church-yard to take a walk -, 
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When Baucis hastily cry*d out. 

My dear, I see your forehead sprout ! 

Sprout ! quoth the man > whats this you tell uft ^ 

I hope you don't believe me jealous : 

But yet methinks, I feel it true 5 

And really yours is budding too^ 

Nay, — now I cannot stir my foot; 

It feels as if 'twere taking root. 

Description would but tire my muse ; 

In short they both were turned to yews. 

Old goodman Dobson of the green. 
Remembers, he the trees has seen 5 
He'll talk of them from noon till night. 
And goeft with folks to shew the sight } 
On Sundays, after evening prayer. 
He gathers all the parish there y 
Points out the place of either yewf 
Here Baucis, there Philemon grew ; 
Till once a parson of our town 
To mend his barn cut Baucis down ; 
At which 'tis hard to be believed 
How much the other tree was grieved. 
Grew scrubby, dy'd a- top, was stunted ; 
So the ne&t parson stubb'd and burnt it. 
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^ary the Cook-maid's Letter^ to Dr, Sheridanf 
Written in the year 1723. 

"Wbli.^ if ever I saw such another man since my 

. mother bound my head ! 
You a gentleman ! marry come up^ I wonder where 

you were bred. 
I am sure sudi words do not become a man of • 

your doth : 
I would not give such language to a dog^ ^faith and 

troth. 
Yes^ you called my master a knave: fie^ Mr; 

Sheridan ! 'tis a shame 
For a parson^ who should know better things, to 

come out with such a name : 
Knave in your teeth, Mr. Sheridan j 'tis both a * 

shame an<^ sin ; 
And the dean my master is an honester m^n than 

you and all your kin : 
He has more goodness in his little finger, than you . 

have in your whole body : 
My master is a personable man^ and not a spindle- 
shanked hoddy-doddy. 

VOL. II. 6 
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And Dow^ whereby I find 70a would &m make an 

excuse 
Because my master one day in ai^er call'd you 

goose; 
Which, and I am sure I have been his servant four 

years since October, 
And he never called me worse than sweet-heart, 

drunk or sober : 
Not that I know his reverence was ever concem*4 

to my knowledge. 
Though you and your come-rogues keep him eat 

so late in your wicked college. 
Yoa say you will eat grass on his grave : a christian 

eat grass ! 
Whereby you now confess yourself to be a gooie 

or an ass : 
But that*s as much as to say, that my master ahonld 

die before ye 5 ^ 

Well, well, that's as G^ pleases ; and I don*t be- 
lieve that's a true story : 
And so sfty I told you so, and you may go tell my 

master ; what care I ? 
And I don't care who knows it 3 *tis all one to 

Mary. 
Every body knows^ that I love to tell the truth and 

shame the devil. 






( am buC a poor servant; bat I think gentklblkt 

^ould be civil. 
fiesidet, 70a found &ult with our vittles one ^ 

that you was here ; 
I remember it was on a Tuesday^ of all days in the 

year. 
And Saunders the man says^ you are always jest* 

ing and mocking: 
Mary> said he (one day^ as I was mending my 

master's stocking) 
My master is so fond of that minister that keeps 

the school-— 
I thought my master a wise man, but that man 

makes him a fool. 
Sannders, said I, I would rather than a quart «f 

ale 
He woukd come into our kitchen, and I would 

pin a dish-clout to his tail, ^ 

And now I must go and get Saunders to diract. 

this letter ; 
For I write but a sad scrawl ; but my sl&ter Marget 

she writes better. 
Well, but I must run and make the bed, befert 

my master comes from prayers $ 
^jad see now, it strikes ten, and I hear him coming 
p.y stairs : 

>2 
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Whereof I cou*d say more to your verses^ if I 

could write written hand : 
And so I remain^ in a civil way^ your servant to 

command. , 

MARY. 



A Description of the Morning, 1709. 

Now hardly here and there an hackney coach 
Appearing, show*d the ruddy mom's approach. 
Now Betty from her master's bed had flown. 
And softly stole to discompose her own 5 
The slipshod "prentice from his master's door 
Had par'd the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor. 
"Now Moll had whirled her mop with dextrous airs 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel's edge, where wheels had wojpi the 

place. 
The small-coal-man was heard with cadence deep^ 
Tin drown'd in shriller notes of chinmey-sweep. 
Puns at his Lordsliip's gate began to meet ; 
And brick^dust Moll had scfeam'd through half 

the street* 
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The turnkey now his flock ifetuming sees. 
Duly let out a-nights to steal for fees : 
The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands. 
And school-boys lag with satchels in their hands^. 



A Description of a City Sh<mer, 

Careful observers may foretel the hour 
(By sure prognosticks) when to dread a shower. 
While rain depends^ the pensive cat gives o*er 
Her frolicks^ and purees her tail no more. 
Returning home at nighty ydu*ll find the sink 
Stnke your oflended sense with double stink. 
If you be wise^ then go not far to diit^^ 
Tou'll spend in coach-hire more than save in wine'. 
A coming shower your shooting corns presage. 
Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
Sauntering in coflee-house is Dulman seen ; 
He damns the climate, and complains of* spleen. 
Meanwhile the south, rising; with dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 
That swill*d more liquor than it could contain. 
And, like a drunkard, gives it up again. 
Brisk Susan whips her linen from the ropef. 
White the first drizzling shower is borne aslope^; 

S3 
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Such is that sprinkliing which some cardestf qucatf 
Flirts on you from her mop^ but not so dean : 
Youfly^ invoke the gods; then^ turnings stop 
To rail 3 she^ singings still whirls on her mop. 
Not yet the dust had shunn*d th* unequal strife^ 
But^ aided by the wind^ fought still for life ; 
And wafted will; its foe by violent gust, 
*Twas' doubtful which was rain, and which was 

dust. 
Ah ! where must needy po^t seek for aid. 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade } 
Sole coat ! where dust cemented by the. rain 
Erects the nap, and leaves a doudy stain ! 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down. 
Threatening with deluge this devoted tpwn. 
To shops in crowds the daggled females fly. 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The templar spruce, while every spout's abroadi. 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to call a coach. 
The tuck'd up sempstress walks with hasty strides. 
While streams run down her oil'd umbrella's aides* 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes led. 
Commence acquaintance underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and desponding Whigs, 
Forget their feuds, and join to save their wigs. 
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Box*d in a chair^ the beau impatient sits. 
While spouts run clattering o*er the roofs by fits^ 
And ever and anon with fnghtful din 
The leather sounds ^ he trembles from within. 
So when Troy^s chairmen bore the wooden ^teed^ 
Pregnant with Greeks impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the modems do. 
Instead of paying chairmen, ran them through) 
Laocoon struck the outside with his spear. 
And each imprisoned hero quaked for fear. 

Now from all parts the swelling kennels flow. 
And bear their trophies with them as they go : 
Filths of all hues and odours seem, to tell 
What street they sail*d from by their sight and smell. 
They as each torrent drives, ,with rapid force. 
From Smithfield or St.*Pulchre*8 shape their course^ 
And in huge C9nfluence join'd at Snowhill ridge. 
Fall from the Conduit prone to Holbom-bridge. 
Sweepings from butcher's stalls, dung, guts, 'and 

blood. 
Drown*d puppies, stinking sprats, all drench'd in 

mud. 
Dead cats, and tumip-tops, come tumbling down 

the flood. 

A 4 
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A LoveSofig. 

Apud in is almi des ixe^ 
Mimis ties I ne ver re qui re ; 
Alo veri findit a gestis^ 
His mi sen ne ver at restis. 

Epigram on Die, 

Die heris agro at an da quarto finale^ 
Fora ringat uze uob, an da stringat ure tale. 
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MARY CHANDLEIL 



Mahnsburi/, 1687, 1745u 



Mtf Own Epitaph* 

Hbkb lies a true mald^ deformed and old, 

Tliat she netrer was handsome^ ne^er needed be told : 

Tho* she ne*er had a lover, mudh frlendi^lp had met; 

And thought all mankind quite out of her debt. 

She oe*er could forgive^ for she ne^er had resented ; 

As she had denied, so she never repented. 

She loved the whole species^ but some had dis« 
tlnguish*d ; 

But time, and much thought, had all pasuoa ex« 
tinguish*d. 

Tho* not ii3ad of her station, content with her lot; 

A favour received she had never forgoL 

She rgoiced in the good that her neighbour pos- 
sessed ; 

And piety, puritj, truth she professM. 

She lived in much peace, but ne*er couited pleasure; 

Herbook, and her pen, had her moments of leisare. 
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Pleased with life, fond of health, yet fearless of 

death ; 
Believing she lost not her soul with her breath. 



To Mrs. MOORE. 

A Poem on Friendship. Written in 1729. 

Friendship ! the heavenly theme I sing ; 

Source of the truest joy ! 
From sense such pleasures never springs 

Still new, that never cloy. 

*lls sacred Friendship jgilds our days. 
And smooths life*s ruffled stream : 

Uniting joys will joys increase. 
And, sharing, lessen pain. 

*Tis pure as the ethereal flame. 

That light the lamps above > 
Pure, as the infant's thought from blame; 

Or, as his mother's love. 

From kind benevolence it flows. 

And rises on esteem.. 
Tis false pretence, that interest shows. 

And fleeting as a dream* 
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Tlie wretdi^ to sense and self confined^ 

Knows not the dear delight ; 
For generous Friendship wings the mind. 

To reach an angel s height. 

Aniidst the crowd each kindred mind 

True worth superior spies j 
Tho* hid the modest veil behind^ 

From less discerning eyes. 

From whose discourse instruction flows ; 

But satire dares not wound : 
Their guiltless voice no flattery knows. 

But scorns delusive sound. 



While truth divine inspires each tongue, 
llie soul bright knowledge gains : 

Such Adam ask'd^ and Gabriel sung, 
In heavenly Milton's strains. 

Such the companions of your hours. 
And such your loved employ j 

Who would indulge your noblest powers. 
But know no guilty joy. 
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And thus, ds swift-wing'd time bring* on 

Death, nearer to our view , 
Tuned to sweet harmony our souls, 

Wc take a short adieu j 

• 

Till the last trump's delightful sound 
Shall wake our sleeping clay :. 

Then swift, to find our fellow-souls. 
Lightly we haste away. 



m 



My Wish, 



Would heaven indulgent grant my wishy' 

For future life, it should be this : 

Health, peace, ^nd friendship I would share ^ 

A mind from business free, and care > 

A soil that's dry in temperate air 3 

A fortune ifrom incumbrance clear. 

About a hundred pounds a year 3 

A house not small, built warm and neaty 

Above a hut, below a seat -, 

With groups of trees beset around. 

In prospect of the lower ground. 
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Seneath the summit of a hiH, 

From whence the gushing waters trill^ 

In various streams^ that winding flow 

To aid a river just below 3 

At a small distance from a wood. 

And near some neighbours wise and good j 

There ^uld I spend my remnant daySj 

Review my life, and mend my way«. 

I'd be some honest farmer's guest. 

That with a cleanly wife is blest: 

A friendly Clerick should be near. 

Whose flock and office were his care : 

My thoughts my own, my time I'd spen4 

In writing to soipe faithful friend : 

Or on a bank, by purling brook. 

Delight me with some usefrd book. 

Some sage, or bard, as fancy led j 

Then ruminate on what I'd read. 

jSome moral thoughts should be my theme | 

Or verdant field, or gliding stream 5 

Or flocks, or herds, that shepherds love j 

The shepherds would my song approve. 

No flattery base, nor baser spite. 

Not one loose thought my Muse should write } 

Nor vainly try unequal flight. 

Great George's name let poets sing. 

That rise pn a sublinier wing : 
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I'd keep my passions quite serene. 
My person and apartment clean. 
My dress not slovenly, but mean. 
Some money still I'd keep in store," 
That I might have to give the poor : 
To help a neighbour in distress, 
I*d save from pleasure, food and dress ; 
I'd feed on herbs, the limpid spring 
Should be my helicon— I'd sing. 
And be much happier than a King : 
Thus calmly see my sun decline j 
My life and manners thus refine ; 
And acting in my narrow sphere. 
In chearful hope, without one care, 
I'd qmt the world, nor wish a tear 
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THOMAS WARTON. 



OodalmtJif Surry, l6S7 — 1745. 



Thomas Warton, the elder> was of Magdalen Collegie, 
Oxford, Vicar of Basingstoke and Cobbaniy and twice 
chosen Poetry Professor. A Tolame of his poems was 
published after his death, by Joseph his eldest son. It 
includes a few Pieces in blank verse, written in a very 
good style of dignity and ease. His two sons have made 
the name celebrated> and the power of versifying has 
descended to the third generation. 

The following Ode, by a Lady, on the death of this Pbet^ 
has a tenderness and delicacy in it which could only be 
derived from the pen of a female, and is believed to be 
the production of his daughter. 

JLxccEpT, O sacred shade, this artless verse. 

And kindly, O ye mourning friends, forbear, 
' To tear disdaining from his decent herse. 
All I can give except the tender tear ? 
He most not lie in his cold grave, among 
Poor shrieking ghosts, unpraised, unwept, unsung. 
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Ab !. where was I when fiercely-frowning Death, 
With brandished dart stood at still midnight nigb» 

Why came I not to catch thy dying breathy. 
And close with trembling hand thy tangiiid eye ? 

Aim} on my sad breast lay thy drooping head. 

And bathe with tears thy hand so cold and dead ? 

Thee do I view fn yonder flying clood f 

Or do I hear thee in the lioltow wind ? 
Or dost thoa still sleep in thy sable shroud, 
' Where the dread judgment-trampet thee shall find > 
O tilT that day, ye pitying angels come. 
Shield with your wings^ and sir>g around his toraK 

But if advanced to HeaTcn's empyreal height. 
Above with glorious martyred saints to liTe, 

'BCidst heavenly hymns, and harps, and visions bri^^ 
And an the joys a smifing God can give ; 

O be my watchful guardian angei stilT, 

Save me from slavish vice, from folly, and from iD. 

J. W. 



MammorCs Flea, A Tale, 

Many seeming weak acts by contrivance are done?, 
Tills at first the field's left that the day may be 
won. 
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Old Turenoej to disorder the foe woald turn tail^ 
Make a feint^ suffer loss^ face about^ and prevail. 
So Hermes at chess (says a prelate of fame) 
Thought the losing a man would be getting a game* 

But to come to ihe point. Old parables tell 
A remarkaUe instance that happen'd in Hell : 
'Grim Satan one night used his spirits like slaves. 
On pretence that in England they served him by 

halves : 
'♦' Where's Mammon ? I order you out from the 

"rest; 
*' Go, tempt and secure old Sir John of the West : 
*' You have known better things than beguiling in 

*' vain, 
^* So without him np'er think of returning again.'* 

Well, away went the Fiend, and nine days he was 

gone;, 
Tlien came back to his master, — ^but not witli 

Sir John : 
Satan, mad as he was but to think himself shamm'd, 
Koar*d, redden'd, spoke broken, shook, sweated, 

and damn'd : 
Poor Mammon stood up to be heard in his place. 
And thus in plain terms represented the ca^e : 
voii. II. r ' 
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''Let it never be said that joa% hear but one nde, 
*' Crimes suspected are crimes till the crimiiial*! 

'' try'd J 
'^I have itay'd^ and hare let your imi^ go ; bA 

" the fact is, 
'^ A Parson secared both his faith and his practice : 
" Yet the interest of all our good firietids hem 

*' below 
^ Is as well carry*d on, as the sequel may shew : 
" When Sir John would not yield, his attention t» 

*' draw, 
" I appeared like an honest rttomcy at law; 
*' Then I multiply'd visits the more he grew ill, 
*' Till In Nomine Domini I made his will. 
** It was now the right time my whde scheme t« 

*' perform, 
*' So thus I addrest my testator In form : 

^' Forasmuch as your lands are in charity given, 
•' To remain so while you are rewarded m heaven^ 
" Be this your chief care, that the x>oor be ne'er 

'^ cheated, 
'^ Lord by how many wajrs good designs art 

*' defeated ! 
'^ 'Tis a comfort to me in this reprobate age, 
•' To see piety thus your affection eng^^ \ 
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^' Now Sir John, I act always you know ua- 

'^ disguised, 
** Only beg you in matters of law be advised ; 
'' The conveyance is. all — ^gifts are lost by degrees, 
« Where the donors devise their estates to fe'ffees ; 
'* Single men may forget their own deaths to ' 

'' supply, 
^^ But a legal town-corporate never can die ; 
*^ Corporations are guardians, trustees, and di- 

" rectors, 
'^ Of funds, and of schools, and alms-houses, and 

** lectures : 
'' Now whereas you have specify*d these in your 

"wUl, 
*^ Are not large bodies best, large designs to fulfil > 
•*^* Should not men of authority manage your lands ? 
'^ *Tis a credit to lea>^e one's affairs in such hands ^ 
'* Let your gifts be on magistrates settled in 

'' trust } 
^' Those that punish injustice can ne*er be unjust : 
** Their own shops will be all magazines for your 

'^ poor, 
*' Trade and charity both may be furthered the 

^' more. 
*' Chuse a town then whose justices yearly are sworn, 
«'* What d*ye think of the place where your honour 

" was bom ? 
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'' He approved, sign'd, and d7*d."-~Here "the 

tnoharch of Hell 
Grinn*d a ghastly broad smile, and swor&^-*' •Ta 

" all well— 
^* 'For 'instead of one knight, to our share now 

'^ will fall, 
^* Mayor, aldennen, burgesses, town-clerk, ani 

" all/' 



Retirement, An Ode* 



On beds of daisies idly laid. 
The willow waving o*er my head. 
Now morning on the bending stem. 
Hangs the round, and glittering gem^ 
Luird by the lapse of yonder spring. 
Of Natnre*s various charms I sing 1 
Ambition, pride, and pomps adieu *! 
For what has Joy to do with you ? 

Joy, rose-lipt Dryad loves to dwell 
In sunny field, or mossy cell. 
Delights on echoing hills to hear 
The reaper's song, or lowing steer j 
Or view with tenfold plenty spread 
The crowded corn-field, blooming mead ^ 
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"While beauty, health, and innocence,. 
Transport the eye, the soul, the sense. 

Not fresco'd roofs, not beds of state. 
Not guards that round a monarch wait. 
Not crowds of flatterers can scare 
From loftiest courts intruding care : 
'Midst odours,, splendors, banquets, wine. 
While minstrels sound, while tapers shine. 
In sable stole sad care will come. 
And darken the gay drawing-room. 

N)n3iphs of the- groves, in green array'd. 
Conduct me to your thickest shade. 
Deep in* the bosom of the vale. 
Where haunts the lonesome nightingale ; 
Where Contemplation, maid divine, 
Le^ns against some aged pine. 
Wrapt in stedfast thought profound. 
Her eyes fixt stedfast on the ground. 

O Virtue's nurse ! retired queen. 
By samts alone and hermits seen. 
Beyond vain mortals' wishes wise. 
Teach' me St. James's to despise ; 
For what are crowded cou^s, but schools 
Foar fops, or hospitals for fools ? , 

f3 * 
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Where slaves and madmen, young and old. 
Meet to adore some calf in gold. 



'to a certain Volumnious Scrihdler. 

Forbear the publick to abase. 

With treatise after treatise j 
Remember how poor Blackmorc's Muse 

Dy'd of a diabetes. 



An Invocation to a Water-'Nymph. 

Fair pearl crown'd Nymph, whose gushing tcHrent 

laves 
This marble rock with hollow- tinkling waves > 
Who wont*st in secret solitude to dwell. 
On cofal beds beneath a Sapphire cell \ 
Whose virgin-power can break the magick charm \ 
Whose look the black Enchanter's hand disarm ; 
Whom swains in neighb'ring vales to sing delight. 
Kind guardian of their flocks from blasting sprite > 
Permit me, goddess, from thy silver lake. 
With cooling draught my glowing thirst to slake ! 
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So, when thou bathest^ may no rude Satyr's eye, 
jBVom some deep brake thy naked beauties spy j 
May no chill blast the ivied oak invade^ 
That o^er thy cavern waves his solemn shade. 



Verses writlcn after seeing Windsor Castle, 

From beauteous Windsor's high and story'd halls. 
Where Edward's chiefs start from the glowing 

walls. 
To my low cot, from ivory beds of state, 
Pleas'd I return unenvious of the great. 
So the bee ranges o'er the vary'd scenes 
Of corn, of heaths, of fallows, and of greens. 
Pervades the tliicket, soars above the hill, 
Or murmurs to the meadows murmuring rill j 
Now haunts old hollow'd oaks, deserted cells. 
Now seeks the low vale-lily's silver bells 5 
Sips the warm fragrance of the greenhouse bowers^ 
And tastes the myrtle and the citron flowers; 
At length returning to the wonted comb. 
Prefers to all his little straw-built home. 
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An American Love-'Ode. Taken from the second: 
Vaiume of Montaigne s Essays* 

Stat, stay, thou lovely, fearful snake. 
Nor hide thee in yon darksome brake : 
But l^t me oft thy charms review. 
Thy glittering' scaler, and golden hue j 
From these a chaplet shall be wove. 
To grace the youth I dearest love. 

Then ages hence, when thou no more, 
Shalt creep along 'the sunny shore. 
Thy copy'd beauties shall be seen ; 
Thy red and azure mix'd with green. 
In mimick folds thou shalt display :— 
Stay, lovely, fearful Adder stay. 



»^ 
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WILLIAM MESTON, 



Midmarf Aherdeenshire^ about 1688— 174d'' 



Mestohwas Professor ofPfailbsopliy, in the Marshal CoU 
l^e at Aberdeen, under the patronage of the Marshal' 
fiunily. In 1715, they made him Governor of Dunotter- 
Gastle, for the Pretender. He escaped from the wreckof 
his party, and. supported himself by tuition, for several 
3fears, till his health failed him and he booame dependant - 
on the bounty of the Countess of Enrol. He died j)Ut 
before the last and final defeat of the Jacobites. 
Mis Poems have been often printed in Scotland j they will 
. now perisHwitli the £simily of the Stuarts, 



A Holy Ode, from Mount Alexander, 

Whbn we snrvey this mighty frame,. 

With all its orbs around, 
Tho* still in motion, still the same,. 

In space without a bound'5 
The various seasons of the year. 

In beateous order fall. 
Which to our reason makes it clear, 

A God must govern all. 
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Yet do v/e &ai, to oar disgracei 

Of miscreants profane 
A crooked^ perverae^ stubborn race^. * 

Who scoffingly maintain^ 
Because they prosper in their lust^ 

And Virtue's force defy. 
That Heaven appix>ves t>f the unjust;. 

Or there's no God on high. 

Thus haughty man, in reason low. 

Compared with the All-wise, 
Presumes he can the secrets know, 

Ai'e hid from human eyes. 
Could shallow man thy d^ths explore;. 

Thy God-head were but small. 
Thy sovereign care need be no more,. 

And man might rule the ball. 

But, oh ! the providential spring,. 

That's hid from human ken. 
Extends to the minutest thing 

That moves> as well as men. 
Permitting, or commanding still. 

In each thy power's exprest. 
And all perform their good or ill. 

As suits thy glory best. 



Why, then, shoold trembles of mankind;. 

Which thou dost here bestow. 
Exalt a sublunaiy mind, 

O yet depress it low } 
The wicked thoa pemait'st to tdga^ 

And bloom but for a while ; 
The righteous only drag their chain>. 

Till Heaven think fit to smite. 

O ! sacred James, let not thy lot,. 

Tho- seemingly severe. 
Make thee suspect thy cause fi^rgot ; 

Thy crosses nobly bear. 
He, who thy heart has in his hand, 

(Trast thou his sacred skill), ' 
Has too the people's at command. 

And turns them at his will. 

But thou, who sit*st upon the throne 

Of Stuart's ancient race. 
Abandoning thy rightful own,. 

To fill another's place, 
A crown's but a precarious thing. 

Thy fate thou dost not see. 
They who betray 'd their native king. 

Will ne'er be true to thee. 
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O ! great eternal source of lovej 

Extend tby gracious hand^ 
And hasten justice from above^ 

To this unhappy land.. 
O ! let out panting hearts have peace/. 

And innocence restore^ 
Then shall our senate act with grace^, 

Q&nding thee no more. . 
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ROBERT LANGLEY. 



Published, 1745. . 



(This Author- printed a few Poems in 1745 ) in the first lines 
<of the Preface, he says, ** I am not vain enough to 
imagine that thb book can contain any thing new or in- 
stractive to so knowing and polite an .age as this ; an 4ge 
•which has produced the finest Authois, and abounds 
with the best Ju4ge6." 

Sin a collection which is meant to give the poetick character 
of tbt age, it is as necessary to exhibit the worst spedmeis 
as the best. 



The Character of Amelia. 



jAlmelia*8 blest with ev'ry charm and art^ 

To seize, to keep, to live, in Strephon's heart : 
Her unaffected air, her graceful niien 3 
Her ev'ry beauty, he, alas! has seen. 
•Th* unguarded youth at firstT)ut ardent gazed 5 
His warmiJDg fancy seem'd but hi^ly pleased : 
^But, ah ! too long that pleasure did exist 3 
*6oon admiration glowing, deep imprest 
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The smiling image,— then an am'rous £ame 

Bum*d in his breast, and ran thro' ev*ry veia. 

Alternate now tumultuous passions roll, 

And^ like a torrent, sweeps his anxious soul. 

Her dear idea lives in ev*ry scene ; 

£y day his vision, and by night his dream, 

^ow fUDuling H(^, with soothing tdiarms bedight^ 

Alluring, promise joys of vast delight ! 

Then mad despair disturbs the rapturous dreaai. 

And nought but horror rises in each scene. 

Thy image all, my muse, inspired by you ! 
f *U mooDt Pegasus, trackless heights pursue. 
£eauty. In all its splendour, will display 
Enraptured ! in the softest flowing lay, 
Amelia, thou genius of my song. 
Come Jear thy head above the female throng. 

Not Venus rising beauteous from the flood, 
'When gazing Nereides round admiring stood. 
Was half flo charming. Smiling Cupids play 
'On ev'iy part, wound with resistless sway. 
Her legs! her arms! her neckl her svtreBing 

breast ! 
So nicely form*d ! Perfection is confest. 
A Phoebus brilliant in the orient skies. 
So floods of radiance stream from her bright eyes. 



The -pul^le blush that does her cheeks adom> 
Vies with the roses of a spiingrtlde morn. 
Her polish*d neck like Parian marble fair. 
And snowy breasts, a heaven of love declare. 
And that a god might feast and revel there ! 
Her look majestick, but a softness meet. 
And mingling, shew her soul sublime and sweet 1 
As tho' Dame Nature had design'd a piece. 
Without one foible I — ^her warbling voice 
Yields harmony,— celestial sound ! 
Alone sufficient to transport and wound. 
"So great her charms, no poem can present 
Her portrait : No, nor all the power of creative 
paint. 



On Mr, Tope^ in imitation of his Epitaph on 

Sir Isaac Newttn* 

XoNO had a Gothick gloom untuned the lyre : 
No strains harmonious, no celestial fire, 
Warm'd, swell*d the bosom ; rude discordant song. 
Alone, elated the poetick throng. 

The source of beauty ! harmony ! and love ! 
j(£nthroQ'd amidst, the radiant chdrs above) 
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Smil*d on Britannia : ^' Said^ let all powders 
Of rapt* rous M usick ! all its richest flowers, 
<yrow in one mortal !" Lo, sublimest truth. 
In sounds seraphick echoed round the earth ! 
Transported mankind charm'd, explored with doubt ! 
The glorious voice amazed, found it Pope ! 



From " Philanders Soliloquj/f after some painful 

Reflections,^ 

•^ * ^^^ ^^* ^^* ^^* ^^^ 

Let all that duU^ insipid shoal. 
Whom Fortune's smiles has placed 

Above this ignominious state. 
Which is so low debased : 

Xiet, let them wallow in their bane. 

My mind shall pleasures have ? 
Such as the affluence ol^ wealth. 

With all her power, can*t give. 

My swelling soul shall climb the clouds 1 

Shall ride the ambient air ! 
And With extatic raptures view 

The scenes displayed there i 
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Shall soir the very topmost height 

Of the ethereal sky. 
Even to creation's utmost verge ! 

On rapid pltuoHs fly ! 

Upon the dusky shore shall ^and^ 

Of the profound expanse ! 
And see ten thousand gilded orbs 

Round golden centers dance ! 

Shall travel through immensity^ 

ShaU roam the void inane ! 
And view from far the distance lost 

The whole material frame ! 

Shall range the wonderous vast machine. 

Its various movements scan : 
The curious chain of Being see. 

Rise to immortal man. 

Shall with a reverential awe. 

Explore the mighty cause I 
Of such stupendous entities. 

Moved by amazing laws ! 

VOL. II. G * 
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Shall through the cloud of seeming iOs^ 

See love and beauty rise : 
Avaunt ye reptiles ! — impious fools^ 

Will ye correct the skies ! 



On John Locke, Esq, 

The intellectual world, or human mind. 
Lay wrapt in gloom, bewildered and confined. 
As thro* a mist the face of things appear*d^$ 
The mental eye was clouded and obscured. 

The ^ra comes which nature's mighty God 
Had pre-ordain*d ! he gives his powerful wordj 
And Locke arises ! like the God of day ; 
He beams his radiance ! drives the night away; 
Soon nature's face a charming aspect wears! 
Majestick truth in splendid garb appears ! 
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tHOMAS SOUTHERNS 



Duldin, 1660, 1746. 



tSarly in life Southertae quitted the stndy of the law fbr the 
practice of which he was originally intended, and devoted 
himself to poetry, choosing the dramatick walk for the 
ejcercise of his muse, his first play of the Persian 
Paincb, or Loyal Brother, was written to compli- 
totnt James the Second, then Duke of York : the Tory 
Interest then prevailing in England. Southern entered 
the army on the rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth and 
rose to the rank of Captain in the King's service. For 
the Tragedy of the Spartan Dams, he received one 
hundred and fifty pounds from the bookseller, to the 
great astonishment and envy of all conteniporary play. 
writers. The interests however of the Corps Dramatlque 
have been wonderfolly promoted by his example, the 
ingentous inventioii of a second and third night for the 
Author's benefit owes its birth to Southeroe, and he 
infiormed Dryden with a mixture of shame and pride that 
he had cleared seven hundred pounds by one play. He 
possessed however, a secret which Dryden could not put 
in practice; for the attainment of these desirable ends, he 
could condescend to soBcit patronage, and sold his tickets 
sometimes at high prices, to persons of distinction ^« 
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peneTerance in which conduct proved eztftnely adno- 
tageouf to him, as he died in possesiioii of a bandsomt 
fortune. — Of his five Comedies none are erer perfocnwd. 
The Fatal MiftftiAGK still continues an ornament to 
the stage, the folly in the comick scenet being exchiuied; 
-V and one cannot but regret that Southeme should hafc. 

sacrifised to the vicious taste of his times by mixing with 
the pathetick dignity of Oroonoko, the ribald bufibonerf 
of the Widow Lackitt, and the Weldons. 



Song in the Ramlling Lady, 

•t^uRsviNO beauty men descry 
The distant sfaoar and long to prove 

(Still richer in variety) 
The treasures of the land of love. 

We women^ like weak Indians, stand 
Inviting, fi'om our golden coast. 

The wandering rovers to our land : 
But she, who trades with 'em, is lost* 

With humble vows they first begin 
Stealing, ttnseen, unto the heart : 

But by possession settled in. 
They quickly act another part* 
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For beads^ and baubles, we resign. 
In ignorance, our shining store ; 

Discover nature's richest mine. 

And jet the tyrants will have more. 



wise, . be wise, and do not try. 
How he can court, or you be won : 
For love is but discovery 

When that is made, the pleasure's done. 



Song in the Maid's last PratfT. 

Though you make no return to my passion. 

Still I presume to adoce, 
'Tis in love but an odd reputation 

Faintly repulsed to give o*er : 

When you talk of your duty, 

I gaze on your beauty. 
Nor mind the dull maxim at all 5 

liet it reign in Cheapside, 

With the citizen's bride. 
It will nc*er be received in Whitehall. 

What apocryphal tales are you told ? 

By one, who would make you believe. 
That, because of " to have and to hdd" 

You still must be pinn'd to his sleeve : 

e3 
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TnOBtAS tOUTUBEN, 



'Tis apparent high treason 

Against love and reason 
Should one such a treasure engross j^ 

lie tliat knows not the joys 

That attend such a choice 
Should resign to another who doe$. 
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ROBERT BLAIR. 



Scotland^ I699, 1746. 



Author of the Grave, a Poem written in the same spirit an^ 
style as the Night Thoughts, and popular for the same 
cause. An Elegy upon Mr. William Law« his wife's 
fiither is his only other performance; from this the 
specimen is extracted. It abounds with his characteristick 
faults, and with instancts of grammatical absurdity 
peculiar to himself* thfu taught, thou reams, thw vitwsf 
tint greets, &C. 



•*«•' 



Frwn ** A Poem to the Memory of Mr. William 

Law, Ike. 



fV^HiCH, fix>m the crowded journal of Ihy &me, 
Which of thy many titles shall I name ? 
For, like a gallant prince, that wins a crown^ 
By undisputed right before his own, 
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Variety thou hast : our only care 

Is what to single out^ and what forbear. 

Though scrupulously just, yet not severe -, 
Though cautious, open 5 courteous, yet sincere; 
Though reverend, yet not magisterial ; 
Though intimate with few, yet loved by all j 
Though deeply read, yet absolutely free 
From all the stiffnesses of pedantry : 
Though circumspectly good, yet never sour ^ 
Pleasant with innocence, and never more. 
Religion worn by thee, attractive showed. 
And with its own unborrowM beauty glow*d : 
Unlike the bigot, fi'om whose watery eyes 
Ne'er sun^shine broke, nor smile was seen to rise^ 
"Whose sickly goodness liv^s upon grimace^ 
And pleads a merit from a blubbered face. 
Thou kept thy raiment for the needy pooi* 
And taught the fatherless to know thy door ; 
Frcxn griping hunger set the needy free j 
That they were needy viras enough to thee. 

Thy &me to please, whilst others restless he. 
Fame laid her shyness by, and courted thee ; 
And though thou bade the flattering thing give tfer. 
Yet in return, she only woo'd thee more. 
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How sweet thy accents ! and how mild thy look ! 
What smiling mirth was heard in all thou spoke ! 
Manhood and grizzled age were fond of thee^ . 
And youth itself sought thy society. 
The aged thou taught^ descended to the young« 
Cleared up th* irresolute, confirm'd the strong > 
To the perplex'd thy friendly counsel lent. 
And gently lifted up the diffident : 
Sigh*d with the sorrowful, and bore a part 
III all the anguish of a bleeding heart : 
Reclaimed the headstrong, and with sacred skill. 
Committed hallowed rapes upon the will : 
Soothed our affections, and, with their delight. 
To gain our actions, bribed our appetite. 

Now who shall, with a greatness like thy own. 
Thy pulpit dignify, and grace thy gown > 
Who with patl)6tick energy like thine. 
The head enlighten, and the heart refine ! 
Leam*d were thy lectures, noble the design. 
The language Roman and the action fine ; 
The heads well ranged, tlie inferences dear. 
And strong and solid thy deductions were : 
Thou m^rk*d tHe boundaries out 'twixt right and 

wrong. 
And shew'd the land marks as thou went along. 



90 XOIEET BLA»« 

Plain were thy reasonings^ or if perpitsxt^ 
Tbj life waa the best comment on thj texti 
For if in is^er points we were deceived^ 
'Twas only but observing how thou lived. 
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MARY LEAPOR. 



Marston, St'Lautmce^Nwikdmptonshiref 17^d«-cl746. 

f [III! I I 

The father of this extraordinary young woman> was gardener 
to Judge Blencowe. Her education was suitable to the 
poverty of her origin ; she was merely taught to read and 
write. At first her parents encouraged her propeasky to 
poetry ; but afterwards fearful that it might be prejudicial 
to her well doing in the worlds they endeavoured by cveij 
meai^ to prevent her future indulging it. Her perscvc- 
nnce conquered. Her life was however very short, aivl 
her talents not known till she could reap no benefit from 
fome. Two volumes of her Poems were printed, 1748 
and 1751. 



The Crucifixion and Besurrection. 
AN ODE. 

W^HAT means the reeling earth ? O why 

These wonders in the dreadfiil sky ? 

The frighted sun withdraws its beams^ 

Deep groans are heard and dolefiil screams. 

O say^ what this convulsion means : 
Afflicted Nature with a shriek replies, 
A Grod expires^ a mighty Saviour dies. 
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The conscious stars their rays deny. 

The moon receives a crimson dye« 

The temple conscious of its fidl« 

Now shakes its emblematick walU 
The ocean stagnates^ and the mountains bow. 
And angels weep that never wept till now. 

Still tremble^ earthy and still* O sky^ 

Thy ever-chearing lamps deny : 

Amazed still let the ocean stand* 

But what remains for guilty man } 
What groans ? what sorrows are for htm decieed I 
For man whose crimes have made Perfection bie^ \ 

But see* O see* the sun returns ! 

No more afHicted Nature mourns ! 

The stars their vacant orbs regain ! 

And the moon sheds a silver beam ! 
While heavenly voices warble in the skies* 
*' Behold your Saviour from his tomb arise !** 

While saints attend the blessed mom* 
He rose : — The God in human form^ 
A form not made of vulgar clay : 
Which, tho* it ^ept, could not decay ! 
Hail, mortals ; hail (transported Seraphs cry) 
Redeem'd* and favoured by the Grod most high. 
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leaven let joys eternal flow^ 

i mercy in the worlds below ; 

! penitent shall peace obtain^ 

I not a tear shall fall in vain. 

jcHn, ye worlds^ in one glad chorus sing, * 

to Messiah, and th* Almighty King. 



Th€ BeaiUies of the Spring. 



happy shades, and hail thou chearful plain, 
t peace and pleasure unmolested reign ; 
i dewy buds their blushing bosoms show, 
ae cool rivers murmur as they flow : 
How crowfoots deck the gaudy hills^ 
the £dnt primrose loves the purling rills : 
ous bees their labours now renew, 
round the blossoms, and extract theu: dew : 
Ir new liveries the green woods appear, 
niling Nature decks the infant year > 
iQ proud elm that shines in borrow*d charms, 
the curl'd .woodbines deck her aged arms. 

the streak'd east recdves a lighter gray, 
irics prepare to meet the early day ; 
gh the ^d bowers the shrill anthems Ji% 

the groves glitter to the rising sun ! 



M MART L£APOft« 

Then Pliillis hastens to her darlii^ oow^ 
Whose shining tresaes wanton oa her fafo^j 
While. to her cheek enlivening toloan £7, 
And health and pleasure tpaMe in her eft, 
Unspoil'd by riches^ nor with ktxywledge trand^ 
Contented Cymon whistles o*er the plain } 
His flock dismisses from their nightly fold. 
Observes their healthy and sees their number UAL 
Pleased with its being, see the nimble j&wn 
Sports in the grove, or Watitons o*er the lawn^ 
While the pleased coursers frolick out the day^ 
And the dull ox ajSects unwieldy play. 

llien haste, my friend, tb yonder sylvan bowers. 
Where peace and silence crown the blissful hoohi 
In those still groves no martial clamours sound. 
No streaming purple stains the guiltless ground } 
But fairer scenes our ravished eyes employ, 
Grive a soft pleasure and a quiet joy ; 
Grief flies from hence, and wasting cares subside, 
While wing'd with murth the laughing minutes 

glide. 
See, my fair friend, the painted shrubs are gay j 
And round thy head ambrosial odours play j 
At sight of thee the swelling buds expand. 
And op'ning roses seems to court thy hand ; 

1 
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Hark, the shrill linnet charms the distant plain. 
And Philomel replies with softer strain *, 
See those bright lilies shine with milky hue. 
And. those £dr cowslips drop with balmy dewj 
To thee, my fair, the chearful linnet sings. 
And Philomela warbles o'er the springs ; 
For thee those lilies paint the fertile ground. 
And those £ur cowslips are with nectar crown'd j 
Here let tw rest to Uiun the scorching ray. 
While curling ssc^hyrs in the brandies pky. 
In the$e cahn shades no ghastly woe appears^ 
No cries of wretches stun our frighted ears 3 
Here no gloss*d hate, no sainted wolves are seen, 
Npr busy faces throng the peacefld green ; 
Sot fear mid sorrow leave the careful bi«ast. 
And tbe glad loul sinks hapfnly to rest. 
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ISAAC WATTS. 



Southampton^ July 17, 1674. Nw. 25, 1748. 



A man of letming, of pietjr, and of genius. In his Uttef 
dayi he changed his sentiments concerning the Trtiuty. 
It is said of Johnson, I know not on what andiority, dot 
when a Lady in dispute with him npoo the tulijecty nb^ 
senred that Dr. Watu opened his eyes when he ^ed^'-did 
he Madam ? he answered,— then the first thing .he siir 
was the Devil. The reply is to be imputed more to hk 
wit than his intolerance. 

Watts was included in the first edition of the Donciad far 
his version of the Psalms. As Pope professed to satiritt 
none but those who attacked him. Watts observed to 
Richardson the painter, that be had given no provocatiOD, 
and his name was accordingly omitted. . 

Some absurdities and many beauties might be collected fiom 
his Poems. He has the rare merit of being seldom dull ; 
and except where he has purposely stooped to the capa- 
city of children for the best and most praiseworthy 
motives, he usually displays a skilful ear and an active 
fimcy, a mind well-stored with knowledge, and a heart 
full of piety and goodness. 
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The Dat^ of Judgment 
AN ODE. 

When the fierce North wind with his airy forces 

Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fuiy ; 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 

Rushing amain down. 

How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble ! 

While the hoarse thunder^ like a bloody trumpet. 

Roars a kmd onset to the gaping waters 

Quick to devour them. 

Such shall the' noise he, and the wild disorder, . 

(If things eternal may be like these earthly) 

Such the dire terror when the great Archangfsl 

Shakes the creation ; 

Tears the strong pillars of the vault of heaven^ 

Breaks up old marble^ the repose of princes. 

See the graves open^ and the bones arising. 

Flames all around them ! 

Hark the shrill outcries of the guilty wretches ! 

Lively bright horror^ and amazing anguish^ 

Stare through their eye-lids, while the living worm 

lies 

. Gnawing within them. 

VOL. II. K 



Thooghts, like old vultures^ prey upon thdr heatt- 

strings^ 
And the smart twinges^ when the eye bdiolds tbe 
Lofty Judge frowningj and a flood of vengeance 

Rolling afrie hint. 
Hopdess inunortals ! how they sqream and shiver 
While devils push them to the pit wi4e-yawniog 
Hideous and gloomy to receive them he^oog 

Down to the oentre« 
Stop here, my &ncy : (all away^ ye horrid 
Botefol ideas !) come^ arise to Jesus, 
How he sits God-like ! and the saints around him 

Thrpnedi y^ 9|ioring ! 
O may I sit there whea h^ comes triumphant 
Doonung the nations ! then ascend to glory« 
While our Hosannas all along the passage 

Shout the Redeemer.. 



To Br, T%amas Qibsan. 
The Ufe of Souls, 17Q4, 



Swirr as die sun renrdves^ thedajj! 

We hasten to the dead, 
Shnres to the wind we pufif away, 
\ And to Ae ground we tstadf 
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Tis air that kodt iltf fifd^ whto ilM 

The Tital bdloWB hewe : 
Oar flesh we borio«r of tfie' dust 5 
And when a motbei^i Gave has miM 
TheMie icymaD^^se^ w^ ti»M 
With eMifjr fertile gMfie. 
lUdi jolefPt draws £t»n pcetibti^ ^le 
Still tend tit: ^ifisg fl^ime r ' - 

And plants- aw^ MM/ c^tiafttt^ name, 
Tom fi«n l&eliidK^aB^ *M#« 
Thus we t^siffpctc ^fut fefHSdhjl' fleri^, 
Oiv cbwka^ieraibe tile fiM^ sifli^. 
WhMtak and tteell[^ wdl^deiSl^ gdbe 

To sasiia <Mtr dkildktg'lWMll^ 
And GibMNl with hi» n^iM po#er. 
Rescues the poor precarious hour 

From the demands of Death. 
But art and nature^ powers and charms^ 
And drags, and recipes, and forms^ 
Yield us, at last, to greedy worms 

A dcspicabie psey 1 
rd have a USb. to eaXL my own. 
That shall dqpepd on hesnr^ atooe; 
Noi^ air, .opr earth) nof sea- 
Mix their base easenseawkh mine> 
Nor cbinvd«iaini(0a'8O divina 
To give me leave to be. 
H 2 
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Sure there's a mind thi^ idgios 
0*er the dull current of my veins ; 
I feel the inward pulse beat high 
With v^orous immortality. 
Let earth resume the fleah it g^rt. 
And breath dissolve amoi^ the xtiadSi i 
Gibson^ the tMngs that fear a grave. 
That I can lose, or you can save. 

Are not akin to mfodj. 
We daim acquaintaaioe with the skies. 
Upward our spirits hourly rise. 

And tiiese our thoughts employ*:' 
When Heayen shall sign our graftd release^ 
We are no strangiers. to the^place. 

The bunoess, or the joy. 



False Greatness, 



Mtlo^ forbear to eall him blest ' 
That only boasts a large estate. 
Should all the treasures of the West 
Meet and conspire to make him great 
I know thy better thoughts^ I kndw 
Why reason can*t descend so low. 
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Let a broad stream wi^ gdiden sands 

Throagh all bis meadows roll, 
H^*s but a wretdi, with all his lands^ 

That wears a narrow souL 
He swells amidst his wealthy store. 
And proudly poising what he weighs. 
In his own scale he fondly lays 

Huge heaps of shining ore. 
He spreads the balance ^de to hold 

His manors and his farms. 
And cheats the beam with loads of gold 

He hugs between his arms. 
So might the plough-boy dimb a tree. 

When Croesus mounts his throne. 
And both stand up, and smile to see 

How long their shadow's grown. 
Alas ! how vain their fancies be 
' To think that shape their own ! 

Thus mingled still with wealth and state, 
Croesus himself can never know ; 
His true dimensions, and his weight 
Are far inferior to their show. 
Were I so tall to reach the pole. 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul : 
The mind's the standard of the man. 
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The Ant, or Pmmet, 

These Emmets, bov little tiie^r are io our eyes ! 
We tread tbem to dust, and a troop of them diet 

Without our regard or coocem : 
Yet^ as wise as we are, if we went to thmr wchbbl, 
There*s mapy a sluggard and many 4 fool> 

Some lessons <of wisdom mig^t loam. 

They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play. 
But gather up com iQ a uvfi^fhrny ^y» < 

And for winter tli^y lay up their stor^ : 
They manage their worlL in such regular fbrmp 

One WOUI4 think they fixesaw all the frosls «nd 
the storms. 
And so {)rought their food within doors. 

But I have less sonse than a poor creeping ant^ 
If I take not d«)e care for the thiqgs I shaU T^t, 

Nor provide against dangers in time. 
When death or old age ^haU 9tare in my face^ 
What a wretch sbsdl I hcj in the end of njy days. 

If I trifle away all my prime ! 

Now, now, while my strength ^nd my youth ^re 

in bloom. 
Let me think what will serve me when sickness 
shall come^ 
And pray that my sins be forgiven. 
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Let me read in good books^ and believe and obey. 
That when Death turns me out of this cottage ol 
clay, 
I may dwell in a palace in heaven. 



A Summer Evening, 

How fine has the day been, how bright was the 

sun. 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run, ' 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun. 

And there followed some droppings of dtain ! 
But now the fair traveller's come to the west. 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best ; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest. 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such IS the Christian : His course he begins, 
like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his 

sins. 
And melts into tears : Then he.biBaka out and 
shines. 
And travels his heavenly way : 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race. 
Like a fine setting sun he looks richer in grace. 
And gives a sure hope at the end of his days 
Of rising in brighter an^« 
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CHRISTOPHER PITT. 



Blandford, 1699—1748. 



The translator of the ^neid, he completed a ^einoaof 
Lucan while a school boy at Winchester* 

It may be amusing to readers who have leisurey to compare 
the work of Dryden with that of Pitt, bat they will do 
well to take the comparison which Dr. Juhosoii has al- 
ready made along with them. 

Pitt was distinguished in his youth by the friendship oi9S9ea\ 
eminent literary characters, who could also estimate his 
worth as a man. On his tombstone we are told that he lived 
innocent and died beloved. He was Rector of PImpem 
near Blandford in Dorsetshire. 



Ode to John Pitt Esq^ 

Advuing him to build a Banquetting house on a kill 

that overlooks the Sea, 

O'er curious mod^ .as you rove 

The vales with piles to crown. 
And grjsat PaUadio*s plans improve 

With nobler of your own ^ . 
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O bid a structure o'er the floods 

From this high mountain rise^ 
Where we may sit enthroned like gods. 

And revel in the skies. . 

9 

The ascending breese, at each i^past^ ' ■ • i 

Shall breathe an air divine. 
Give a new brightness to the taste. 

New spirit to the wine. 



•I 
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Or these low pleasores we may quit 
For banquets more refined, ' 

The works of each immortal wit. 
The luxury of the mind* 



Plato, or Boyle's or Newton's page ' 
Our towering thoughts shall false, ' * ' * 

Or Homer*8 fire, or Pindar's rage. 

Or VirgU's lofty lays. ' ' ' *^ " "' ' ';' ^ 

Or with amusive thoughts the sea ' 



Shall entertain the mind. 
While we the rollmg scene survey. 
An emblem of mankind. 



While like sworn foes, successive all« 
The furious surges run. 



>." 
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To nrge tbeir predccesMr** fall^ 
Though followed hy their own. 

Where, like oar modems to fnCamd, 

Engaged in dark dispute, 
Itie iknttles oast tbdr ink aroqad 

To puzzle the diqpo^ 

Where sharks, like sfarew'd dtfecton tfarive^ 

like lawyers, rob at will; 
Where flying fish,^ like triounert )ive j 

like soldiers, sword fiih kill. 

Where on the less the gKater feed^ 

The tyrants c^an hour, 
TiB the huge royal wh^le suoceed. 

And all at oQoe devour. - •. 

» ■ ■ ■ 

Thus in the mcMTtal world we zx)w 

Too truly understand. 
Each monster of the 80a below 

Is matcfa*d by one at land. . . 
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JAMES THOMSON. 



Ednam, near Kelso, Roxburghshire. Sept, l\, 1700, 

1748. 



The SeasooSf and still more the Castle of Indolence, entitle 
Thomson to be ranked among the good En^ish Ihsets : 
nor should it be forgotten that the song of Rule Britannia 
is hiSy a. song which will he the. political hymn of this 
country as long as she maintains her political power. 

So egregiously lazy was Thomson that he has been seen 
standing at a peadi tree, with both hands in his pocketSi^ 
citing the fruit as it grev* And once being discovered in 
bed at a very late hour in the day, when he was asked 
why he did not rise, his answer was ** troth mon I hae 
nae modve." It is leoorded to the honour of Qoin, the 
Aeter, that when Thomson was in ^reat disiRSi he 
visited him, and told hin^ he was ia fab debt, Thotpton* 
who did not suppose that any man could owe him a single 
fiirthing, answered with the jealousy of misfortune sonie- 
what peevishly, as if he thought the assertion was meant 
to dcude him. Quia answered **. Sir I am one of many 
who are in your debt for th^ pleasure which your Pocn^ol 
the Seasons has afibrded us, and you will give me leave to 
discharge my portion of it now that there b a & oppor- 
tunity;" and so saying presented him with a note for « 
Jiundred poondi. 
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Ode on Moluit Harp. 

£thesbal race, inhabitants of air. 
Who hymn your Grod amid the secret grove \ 

YiB unseen beings, to my harp repair, 
Aad rAise majestick strains, or melt in love. 

Those tender notes, how kindly they upbraid ! 

With what soft woe they thrill the lover's heart ! 
Sore from the hand of some unhappy maid. 

Who dy*d erf" love, these sweet ooimplainiogs part. 

But hark ! that strain was of a graver tone. 
On the deep strings his hand some hermit throws \ 

Or he the sacred bard, who sat alone. 
In the drear waste, and wept his people's woes. 

$ach was the s6tig which Zion's children sung. 
When by Euphrates* stream they made their 
plaint,. 

And to such sadly splenrn notes are strung 
Angelick harps, to soothe a dying saint. 
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Methinks I hear the fail celestial choir^ 
Through heaven's high dome their awfbl antbettt 
raise; 

Now chaunting clear, and now thej all conspire 
To swell the lofty hymn, from praise to praise* 

X^t me, ye wandering spirits of the wmd. 

Who, as wild fancy prompts you touch the stiing^ 

Sroit with your theme, be in your chorus joined. 
For till you cease, my muse forgets to siog« 



Hymn on Solitude, 

Hail, mildly pleasing solitude. 
Companion of the wise and good> 
But, from whose holy, piercing eye, ^ 
The herd of fools and villains fly. 

Oh ! how I love with thee to walk. 
And listen to thy whisper*d talk. 
Which innocence and truth imparts 
And melts the most obdurate hearts. 

A thousand shapes you wear with ease. 
And still in every shape you please. 
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Now wrapt In mne iirfsterioi» 4xmm, 
A kne piuktci^icr ^roa seem ; 
Now quick from hill to vale 70a fLy, 
And DOW yon sweep the TBuktod 8kj> 
Adwpb^rdoext^ joo bamiC the piaiD> 
And warble forth joor oaten strain. . 
A lover now, wiiL aH the gnwe 
Of diat fw«et passien in joar ftost 
Tb«i* calm'dtofineiKlsl^^ y€n 
The g«itk>-k)okiiig Heifod^s bloo». 
Am, with her Musidora> she 
(Her Musidora fond of diee> 
Amid the long vdthdrawing vale. 
Awakes the nvall*d mg^tjagale. 



Thine is the balmy breath of mon^ 
Just as the dew-bent rose is bom ; 
And while meridian> fervors beat. 
Thine is the woodland dumb retreat : 
But chief, when evening scenes decay. 
And the &int landsldp swim» away. 
Thine is the doubtfdi soft dedine. 
And that best hour Qf musing thine* 

Descending^^angebUess thy train^ 
Thevutuesoftbesage, andswala^ 

3 
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Plain inoooence in white anay'd. 
Before thee lifts ber fearless head £ 
Religion's beams around thee shine. 
And cheer thj glooma witU Ught divine : 
About thee spcMts irril Birii tii ■ 
Apd rapt Urania siQg^ to thee* 

Oh» lei; loe pieix»i thy seo:^ oeii ! 
Avd i» thy deep^HMMspfrdiivelli 
F^^hi^ fiom N(MrwoodVeek<-elai Ml, 
When medltadon has her fift, 
I just may ca^t my careless eyei 
Wtoe Lpodon's spiry ti^rrets rise» 
Z)uq)&. of its crimei^ iiacines. it|.pai|i|. 
Thea shield ae ia die^^ woods aflilB. 
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AMBROSE PHILIPS, 



1(571—1740. 



The priite of the Guardian and the satire of Pope^ hm 
made Ambrose Philips remembered when his Poens ais 
neglected. Pope, in whom conteittpt seems always 16 
have been mingled with envy, accuses him of powftyia 
a couplet wherein a falsehood is told in bad English : but 
whatever inconvenience he may have suflfered firom aamw 
circumstances in early life, he obtained affluence hf 
honourable means, and lived to a good old age to enjoy it 

His Pastorals, if the reader can so far lay aside all comniiMi 
sense as to forget the inherent 'absurdity of FMloiilBy 
deserve much of the commendation which they mtk 
received. His Namby-Pamby Pieces are in a style of his 
own invention, and the silliness of the style may be ex- 
cused to the silliness of the subject. At least half his 
book, says Johnson, deserves to be read. Few of ooff 
minor poets have obuuned so favourable a sentence. 



To the Earl of Dorset. 
Copenhagen^ March 9* 1709^ 

From frozen climes^ and endless tracts of snow. 

From streams which Northe^i vhx^ fy^li t» 
flpw. 
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What present shall the M use to-Dorset brings 
Or how^ so flear the pole^ attempt to sing > 
The hoaiy winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to verse to invite. 
The hills and dales/ and the ddightful woods^ 
Tlie flowery plahis^ stad silver-stlteaming floods 
By snow disgnised^ in bright confusion lie^ 
And widi one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle tareathbg breeze prepares the springs 
No iHrds within the desert region sing, 
Tlie ships unmoved^ the boisterous winds defy, 
'While rattling chariots o*er the ocean fly. 
The vast Leviathan wants room to play> 
And spouts his waters in the face o£ day. 
Hie starving wolves along the main sea prowl. 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
0*er many a shining league the level main 
Here qyfeads itself into a glassy plain : 
There solid ImIIows of enormous size, 
Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

And yet but lately have I seen, even here. 
The iNinter-m a lovely dKss aj^pear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the tiieasured snow. 
Or wind9 begim throcqjh hazy skies to Uow, 

T0L« h. ' s 
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At eveBiog a keen eastern breeae dime. 
And the descending rain unsul]y*d fixMee, 
Soon as ike silent diades of night wkhdrew. 
The ruddy mom disclosed at ence te i^w 
The face of Nature in a nch disguise^ 
And brighten'd every object to my eyes : 
For every shrub, and eveiy blade <»f grass. 
And eveiy pointed thorn, 8eem*d wrougjht inglaiSf 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show. 
While through the ke the crimson benjes ^w: 
The thick*sprung reeds, which watery uaiaidiict 
yield, 

Seem*d polished lances in a hostile &^. 
The stag, in limpid currents, with smpriise. 
Sees crystal brandies on his forehead rise : 
The sfNfeading oak, the beech, and towering 

pine, 
Glaz*d over, in the freezing ether shine. 
The frighted bods, the rattling branchiss^hun. 
Which wave and glitter m the distant sun. 

When if a sudden gust of wind arise. 

The brittle fitfest into atoms -fliea. 

The crackling wood beneath the Ieffi|)d9t bends, « 

And in a ipangled shower the pR)i^)ec$-€9d9 : 

Or if a southern gale the legioo warm. 

And by degrees unbind tb^ wintety charm^ 
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The traveller a miry cwntiy 8ees> 
And journeys sad b^meatli the drqiping trees : 
Like some ddud^d peasant, IVIerUn leads 
Through fragrant bowers, and through delicious 

meads^ 
While here enchanted gardens to him rise. 
And airy &bnci$ ^>«]^ attract his eyesy 
His wandering feet the magick paths pursue. 
And, while he thinks the fair illusion true. 
The trackless scenes di^rs^ in fluid air. 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear, 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns. 
And, as he goes, Uie transient yision mourns. 

as* m 

To the Honourable Mitt Carteret* 

Bloom of beauty, early flower 
Of the blissful bridal bower. 
Thou, thy parents- pride and oare. 
Fairest o£&pring <^ the fair. 
Lovely pledge ef mutual love. 
Angel seeming ftom above. 
Was it aot thou day by day 
Sost thy very sex betcay. 
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Female more and more appear. 
Female, more than angd dear. 
How to speak thy face and mien, 
(Soon too dangerous to be seen) 
How shall I, or shall the Muse, 
Language of resemUance choose } 
Language like thy mien: and face. 
Full of sweetness full of grace t 

By the next retunvng spring. 
When again the linnets sing. 
When again the lambkins play. 
Pretty sportlings fidl of May, 
When the meadows next are seen. 
Sweet enamel ! white and green. 
And the year in fresh attire. 
Welcomes every gay desire. 
Blooming on shalt thou appear 
More inviting than the year. 
Fairer ught than orchard shows. 
Which beside a river blows : 
Yet, another spring I see. 
And a brighter bloom in thee : 
And another round of time. 
Circling, still improves thy prime : 
And, beneath tl^e vernal skies. 
Yet a verdure mora ihall rise:^ 
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Ere thy beauties, kindling slow. 

In each finish'd feature glow. 

Ere, in smiles and in disdain. 

Thou exert'st thy maiden reign. 

Absolute^ to save or kill. 

Fond beholders, at thy will. 

Then the taper-moulded waist 

With a span of ribbon braced. 

And the swell of either breast. 

And the wide high-vaulted chest. 

And the neck so white and round. 

Little neck with brilliants bound. 

And the store of charms which shine 

Above^ in lineaments divine. 

Crowded in a narrow space \ 

To complete the desperate face. 

These alluring powers and more, 

Shall enamour*d youths adore ; 

These, and more, in courtly lays. 

Many an aching heart shall praise. 

Happy thrice, and thrice again. 
Happiest he of happy men. 
Who, in courtship greatly sped^ 
Wins the damsel to his bed, 

I 3 
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Bears the virgin-prize away. 
Counting life one nuptial day : 
For the dark-brown dusk of hair. 
Shadowing thick thy forehead hir, 
Down the veiny temples ^wing. 
O'er the sloping dioulders flowing. 
And the snaoothly penciled brow. 
Mild to him in every vow. 
And the fringed lid below. 
Thin as thinnest blossoms blow. 
And the hazely lucid eye. 
Whence heart- winning glances fly. 
And that cheek of health, o'erspread 
With soft blended white and red. 
And the witching smiles which break 
Round those lips, which sweetly speak. 

And thy gentleness of mind. 
Gentle from a gentle kind. 
These endowments, heavenly dower ! 
Brought him in the promised hour, 
•Shall for ever bind him to thee. 
Shall renew him still to woo thee. 
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CATHERINE COCKBURNE. 



1670—1749. 



A good womaoi who enjoyed great reputation for writing 
dull metaphysical treatises. 



A Poem, dceasioned hy the busts set up in the QueerCs 
Hermitage; designed to be presented with a booh 
in vindication of Mr. Locke, which was to have been 
inscribed to her Majesty^ 

Op Albion's splendid 6ourt unmoved I hear. 
Grandeur and pomp at distance can revere. 
Content, nor wish the dazzling scene were near. 
In glories more refined my thoughts delight. 
Chief the famed hermitage would charm my sight. 
Delicious Richmond ! were thy prospect mine. 
With rapture I should view great Caroline, 
^ Where, in her native lustre, most she'll shine ; 
There her superior soul itself displays. 
That Locke and Newton could design to raise. 
Rich in themselves she knew the solid ore. 
And gave the royal stamp to dignify it more. 

x4 
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Yet each aew honour^ added to their name. 
Shall back reflect on her*s a brighter hme. 
Great Caroline shall glorioud/ resocnid. 
Whilst Clarke, and Locke, and Newton, are le- 
nown'd. 

But not for such illustrious nanoes alone. 
Has that choice seat her care of merit shewn : 
Shared by the- most obscure, who greatly aim 
Struggling thro* all impediments to £une, 
A daring bard she views, tho* 6eep dis^ress'd. 
By art unaided, and by want depressed. 
Whilst toils the day, and cares die night molest; 
Yet sn^ching moments from those cares and 

toils. 
To court the Muse, transported with her smiles : 
The bounteous Queen, with th* unwcmted sight. 
To aid th* aspiring genius in his flight. 
From all incumbrances jto disengage. 
Seats him at ease near her loved Hermitage. 

Thrice happy Thresher ! now exert thy force. 
Whilst all incitements join to urge thy course. 
Sweet are thy labours there, thy toils refined. 
With arts to cultivate the fallow mind. 
The venerable busts, that honoured stand> 
Placed by thy royal patroness's band. 
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Instruct thee in her taste^ and bid thee raise 
To subsjects worthy her thy future lays : 
By thena stupendous truths thou may'st be taught. 
Thy maker's awful works excite thy thought^ 
His wisdom in their structure to rehearse. 
And deep philosophy infoi^m thy verse. 

O ! would the mighty Queen once more descend 
The low to raise, the fearful to defend ; 
Whom yet nor fears, nor malice^ could avert 
From daring injured merit to assert 3 
Tho* not the flail and sickle could retard. 
Or cares discourage, more the rural bard. 
Than those restraints^ which have our sex confined. 
By partial custom, check the soaring mind : 
Learning dedy*d us, we at random tread 
Unbeaten paths, that late to knowledge lead ; 
By secret steps break thro* th* obstructed way. 
Nor dare acquirements gain*d by stealth display. 
If some advent'rous genius rare arise. 
Who on exalted themes her talent tries. 
She fears to give the work, tho* praised, a name. 
And flies not more frQm infamy, than fame. 
Would royal Caroline our wrongs redress. 
Vouchsafe acceptance of this mean address ; 
Favour a Muse, who, tho* she weakly soars. 
With glory wing*d, thy patronage implores i 
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Yet trembles, whilst she tenders at thy feet 
Her bold essay great Locke to vindicate. 
What worthy thee, or him, can gain the light. 
Whilst blackening clouds depress, and damp our 

flight? 
If not the work, give the attempt applause^ 
And patronise in her the sex*s cause. 

No added honours she pretends to give. 
Nor greater lustre could thy bust receive 
By aught the ablest artist' can produce : 
Yet are the humble instruments of use. 
That brush the dust and vermin, as they rise 
To hide that lustre, and their worth disguse* 

Such is my task ^O ! were like theirs my fete, 

Th' obscurest comer of that blest retreat ! 
But I alas ! in northern climes grown old. 
No more my native country shall behold ; 
Since providence has cast my latest lot. 
Her pleasing streams and shades be now forgot. 

Yet, gracious Queen, a more auspicious fate 
May crown those labours, which thy sentence wait. 
If thou, indulgent to the author*s aim. 
With partial praise, commend the work to fame. 
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Admitted bj thy choice a place to have. 
The* in the lowest dass, of Merlin^s cave. 

O ! might I thus the blest occasion prove. 

Fair emulation in the sex to move ! 

Beholding one, who could but well design. 

Protected thus by royal Caroline. 

Important is the boon ! nor I alone. 

The female world its influence would own, 

T* approve themselves to thee, reform their taste. 

No more their time in trii^ng {Measures waste ; 

In search of truths sublime, undaunted soar. 

And the wide realms of science deep explore. 

Ouadrille should then resign that tyrant sway. 

Which rules despotic, blending night with day; 

Usurps on all the offices of life. 

The duties of the mother, friend, and wife. 

Learning, with milder reign would more ealaU;ge 

Their powers, and aid those duties to dischai^; 

To nobler gain improve their vacant hours : 

Be Newton, Clarke, and Locke, their mattadores. 

Then, as this happy isle already vies 

In arms with foes, in arts with her allies ; 

No more excelVd in aught by Gallia*s coast. 

Our Albion too should of her Daciers boast. 

AUrdeeiif Aug, 1799, 
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LEONARD WELSTED. 



1688—1749. 



Flow^ Welstedy flow, like thine inspirer^ beer, 
Tho' stale, not ripe ; tho* thin, yet never clear ; 
So sweetly mawkisk, and so smoothly dnll# 
Heady, not strong, and foaming, tho* not full. 



The Genius; an Ode; Written on occasion of the 
Duke of Marlborough's Apoplexif^ 1717. . 

Awful Hero, Malborough, rise : 

Sleepy charms I come to break : 
Hither turn thy languid eyes : 
Lo ! thy Genius calls j awake ! 

Well survey this faithful plan : 
Which records thy life's great story ; 
'Tis a short, but crowded span. 
Full of triumphs^ fiill of gloiy. 



t by one tfay deeds review : 
jnes, battles thick appear ; 
mer wonders^ lostinnewj 
atly fill each pompous year. 

s b Blenheim's crimson field, 
t with gore, with slaughter stain'd ! 
» retiring squadrons yield, 
1 a bloodless wreath is gain'd ! 

ider in thy godlike mind 
the wonders thou hast wrought ; 
ants, £rom their pride declin'd| 
the subject of thy thought ! 

t thee here, while life may last : 
i utmost bliss^ to man allow*d, 

trace his actions past, 

1 to own them great and good. 

'tis gone— O mortal bom ! 
ft the fading scenes remove— 

them pass with noble scorn : 
Hi are worlds, which roll abore. 
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Poets^ Prophets^ Heroes^ Kings, 
P]eas*d> thy ripe approach foresee ; 
Men, who acted wondrous thingt. 
Though they yield in £uiie to tiwe. 

Foremost in the PatriiDt band. 
Shining with distinguish'd day. 
See thy friend Gedolphin stand ! 
See ! he beckons thee away. 

Yonder seats and fields of light 
Let thy ravish'd thought explore : 
Wishing, panting for thy flight I 
Half an angel ; maa no more* 



•x. 



The Picture of « Jine Apri^ Mortumg* 

xvin snows are melted, and the frosts are past; 
No longer do we dread the wintery blast : 
What garland shall Amintor now design ? ^ 
What wreath, Zdinda, round tl^r temi^e twin^i 
For wreaths of every kind the season jndds : 
And garlands rest in plenQr tixrough the fields. * 



The dflwiung jpear venrts tfae poet's fiie; 
Soft strains qf hoim mtoxuog smis ini^iie : 
In every wood, behold, in every glade. 
The unsuliy*d vt^rdi^se^ and the Rowing shade t 
All nature, like a bride, emerges bright ; 
And faor lap teemsj luxuriant with delight. 

0*er tepid plains the tempering zephyrs pass. 
Call forth the burstipg leaves,, and spdng the 

grass: 
Afresh the painted pansy rears its head } 
The whitened meadow stany daisies spread : 
The birds sweet*warble from the sappy boughs ; 
And swains in tuneful sighs renew their vows. 

Inspire, oh blooming Maid, my artless lay. 
While I recall our £rst auspicious day $ 
The dawn ! my fair, when eaiiy I address*d 
My tender suit, and stgh*d upon thy breast ! 
Zelinda blush*d } a blush the moniing wore : 
Zelinda smiled ; nor was it day before. 
The sun a radiant lustre holds awhile ; 
The im^e of Zelin4^'s gleamy smile : 
A feeble shine does on the water play. 
And disappear by turns, a fickle ray. 



Its LKOHARB WBLITEII. 

Zelindawept) when soon the changing did 
Grow black ^th gathering clouds^ that wentwgJ 

rise; 
!niin scattered now the drops^ like gems, de« 

scend: 
Mow with the frequent shower the lilies bend s 
How calm the air! a pleasing stillness reigns ; 
And the moist verdure brightens through tibe 

plains! 
Sofl-sinking falls the silver rain : when^ lo ! 
Athwart th* horizon stretch'd^ the watery bow 
Swells its proud arch> with braided colours gaj. 
That iQterchange their dyes^ and swift decay. 
The clouds disperse : the sun pursues on high 
His vaulted course^ and glows along the sky ; 
The linnets in the dewy bushes sing ; 
And every field is redolent of spring* 

Such was the morn^ Zelinda ; may it prove 
A happy emblem of Amintor's love ! 
Begun by smiling hopes^ but soon o'ercast ! 
Our jealous fears> like clouds> dispersed at last. 
Pensive I hung my head, like drooping flowers; 
And tears my bosom dew*d^ like gentle showers* . 
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But soon with settled joys my soul is blest; 
Thy face^ my heaven^ in lasting smiles is drest. 
Let fond distrust no more past pains renew : ^ 
While thou art kind^ Amintor will be true. 



Vol. 11. 
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SAMUEL BOYSE. 



Du6iin, 1708—1749. 



The miseries of this idle, selfish, dishonest, wretched inin» 
have often been related by those who are desirous to tssiat 
the claims of Literature ; but whatever compassion miy 
be excited by the sufferings of Boyse, and such as Boyse, 
is effectually counteracted by indignation at the vices 
which provoked and deserved them. 

His Poem upon Deity was highly praised by Fiddiiig. To 
write piously upon such a theme may expiate the pie- 
sumption of the attempt, but cannot palliate the fi>IIy* 
Boyse 's life will always be read, for the records of humtn 
absurdity will always be interesting. His Poems tomj be 
consigned to oblivion ; they excite little pleasure, and 
impart no instruction. 



ANNIVERSARY ODE. 

Sacred to the Memory of a Daughter. 
Ob. An. 1726. 

Segin my Muse, and strike the lyre. 
Let grief the melting notes inspire ! 
And sadly consecrate the day. 
That snatched my soul's delight away ! 
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When first the beauteous infant maid> 
The eariy seeds of sense displayed^ 
With her dear prattle soothed my cares. 
And charm*d my fond transported ears. 

How did her opening bloom arise ! 
And as it struck my ravish'd eyes^ 
Oft promised to my year's increase^ 
A store of innocence and peace. 

Butsoon^ toosoon^ diese flattering joys, 
Fate*« interponng hand destroys ; 
And lost in death's all-gloomy shade, 
The dear delusive vision fled. 

• 

So does the eaily-budding rose. 
Its blushing iragrancy disclose. 
Allure the touch, and smell, and sight. 
And yield each sense a soft delight. 

nil some rash foe its pride invade. 
And ravish*d from its native bed. 
Its odour and its hue decay 5 
And all its beauties &de away. 

Thus were nay dreams <^ comfort croit. 
And vntb the fiiv*rite imrgin lost i 

%2 
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And all my schemes of bliss to come. 
Enclosed within her early tomb ! 

Thence clouds of new afflictions rise. 
And brooding o'er the darkened skies 
With their sad melancholy shade, 
The horizon of life o'erspread. 

While o'er the young Sabina's urn. 
Thus with paternal grief I mourn : 
Around my soul new sorrows break. 
And leave my woes no room to speak.—- 

On Atticus* delightful age. 
Fate next employ'd his cruel rage ; 
With ease dissolved life's feeble chain. 
And freed the sufl^ing saint from pain. 

O ever honoured sacred name ! 

If in the bright immortal train 

One thought of earth can touch thy rest. 

Look down on this afHlcted breast. 

Teach me, like thee, through life to steer. 
Patient and Calm my lot to bear j 
Teach me thy heavenly steps to trace, 
4Jid reach like thee the realms of |>eace I 
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r 

Qn the Extraordinary Execution of Captain John 
Porteousp Sept. 7> 1736. 

" By their own arts, 'tis righteously decreed, 
*' The dire artificers of death shall bleed." 
PoRTBous ! thou strong example, timely given. 
How sovereigns should employ the power of 

heaven 3 
Thy wanton hands a sanguine deluge spread. 
Thy country's equal voice pronounced thee dead : 
But tools like thee were thought such useful things. 
That sordid greatness moved all secret springs ; 
In vain the great applied, the court reprieved, 
£temal Justice thought too long you lived : 
Mercy grew vain 5 when such a crime grew slight, 
'Twas time the people should assert their right. 
Yet let the Muse the just encomium draw. 
Self-injured, how they kept the sight of law. 
The gentleness, denied their fellows, gave. 
And left thee time to arm thee for the grave : 
Let none behold thy exit with regret. 
You died the noblest way, a public debt : 
May the auspicious omen rise in you. 
And villains (screen'd however) meet their due ! 

K 3 
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J. T. DESAGULIERS. 



1749. 



From the NtU'tonian Stfstem of the World the hett 
Modtl of Government, An aUegorkalFoem^ 1728. 

W^HAT praises to CJopemicus are due. 
Who gave the motions and the places tme ; 
But what the causes of those motions were^ 
He thought himself unable to declare. 

Cartesius after, undertook in vain. 

By vortices, those causes to explain ; 

With fertile brain contrived, what seem'd to be 

An easy, probable, philosophy j 

No conjuring terms or geometrick spells ; 

His gentle readers might be beaux and belles. 

In Plato's school none could admitted be. 

Unless instructed in geometry ; 

But here it might (nay must) aside be laid. 

And calculations that distract the head. 
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Thus got his vogue the physical romance^ 

Condemn*d in £nglaiid^ but believed in France j 

For the bold Britons, who all tyrants hate^ 

In sciences as well as in the state. 

Examined with experimental eyes^ 

The vortices of the Cartesian skies. 

Which try*d by &ct8 and mathematick test^ 

Their inconsistent principles confessed. 

And jarring motions hastening to inactive rest. 

But Newton, the unparallerd, whose name 

No time will wear out pf the book of Fame, 

Celestial Science has promoted more. 

Than all the sages that have shone before. 

Nature compell'd^ his piercing mind, obeys> 

And ^dly shews him all her secret ways ; 

'Gainst Mathematicks she has no defence. 

And yields t* experimental consequence : 

His towering genius, from its certain cause^ 

Every appearance a priori draws. 

And shews th* Almighty Architect's unalter*d 

laws. 
That S6L self-pois*d in Ether does reside. 
And thence exerts his virtue far and wide ; 
Like ministers attending every glance. 
Six worlds sweep round his throne in mystick 

dance. 
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He turns their motion from its devious course^ 
And bends their orbits by attractive force^ 
His power, coerced by laws, still leaves diem free, 
Directs but not destroys, their liberty ; 
Tho' fast and slow, yet regular they move, 
(Projectile force restrained by mutual love). 
And reigning thus with limited command^ 
» He holds a lasting sceptre in his hand. 
By his example, in their endless race^ 
The Primaries lead their Satellites, 
Who guided, not enslaved^ their orbits run. 
Attend their chiefs but still respect the Sun, 
Salute him as they go, and his dominion own. 
Comets, with swiRness, far at distance^ fly. 
To seek remoter regions in the sky ; 
But tho' from Sol, with rapid haste, they roU'd, 
They move more slowly as they feel the cold } 
Languid, forlorn, and dark, their state they moan, 
Despairing when in their Aphelion. 
But Phebus, soften'd by their penitence. 
On them benignly sheds his influence. 
Recalls the wanderers, who slowly move 
At first, but hasten as they feel his love : 
To him for mercy bend, sue and prevail j 
Then atoms crowd to furnish out their tail. 
By Newton's help, 'tis evidently seen 
Attraction governs all the world's machine. 
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Bat XK)W my cautions Muse consider well 
How uice it is to draw the parallel : 
Nor dare the actions of crownM heads to scan : 
(At least within the memory of man) 

If the errors of Copernicus may be 

Apply*d to ought within this century. 

Whene'er the want of understanding laws. 

In government, might some wrong measures cause. 

His bodies rightly placed still rolling on. 

Will represent our fix*d succession. 

To which alone the united Britons owe, 

AU the sure happiness they feel below. 

Nor let the whims of the Cartesian scheme. 

In polidcks be taken for thy theme. 

Nor say that any prince shou*d e*er be meant. 

By Phoebus, in his vortex, indolent, 

Sufiering each globe a vortex of his own^ 

Whose jarring motions shook their master's throne, 

m 

Who governing by fear instead of love. 
Comets, from ours, to other systems drove. 
But boldly let thy perfect model be, 
Nbwton's (the only true) philosophy : 
Now sing of princes deeply versed in laws. 
And truth will crown thee with a just applause 5 
^ouse up thy spirits, and exalt thy voice 
liOud as the shouts, that speak the people's joys ; 
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When Majesty difFusivje rays imparts^ 
And kindles zeal in all the British hearts. 
When all the powers of the throne we see 
Exerted, to maintain our liberty : 
When ministers within their orbits move. 
Honour their King, and shew each other lov^ : 
When all distinctions cease, except it be 
W'ho shall the most excel in loyalty : 
Comets from far, now gladly wou'd return. 
And, pardoned, with more faithful ardour buriL 
Attraction now in all the realm is seen. 
To bless the reign of George and Carolzks. 
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AARON HILL, 



London, 1684—1750. 



Aaron Hill deserves to be mentioned with res^iect for his 
Uilents and his virtues. He holds the first place for libe« 
ralit}' and beneficence among the literary men of his 
country. 

His Poems are all faulty, and yet all bear the marks of 
talents. That upon Bellaria at her spinet will remind the 
reader of Darwin. 

His character of Pope in " The Progress of Wit," is par- 
ticularly just, elegant, and severe, and was occasioned ^y 
the following four lines in the Dunciad. 

Then Hill essa/d ; scarce vanish'd out of sight. 
He buojrs up instant, and returns to light ; 
He bears no token of the sabler streams. 
And mounts far off among the swans of Thames. 

Hill did not like the mixture of ill-nature and coropli* 

ment, and replied thus: 

Tuneful Alexis on the Thames* fair side. 
The Ladies* play-thbg, and the Muses* pride ^ 
With merit popular, with wit polite, 
Easy though vain, and elegant though light. 
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Desiring and desemng other*8 praise 
Poorljr accepts a fame he ne'er rq>ays ; 
Unborn to cherish, sneakingly approves, 
And wants the soul to spread the worth he lofcs. 



Bellaria at her Spinet* 



Sweetly confused^ with scarce conaendi^ wiD, 
Thoughtless of charms^ anddiffident of skilly 
See ! with what blushful bead, the doubting fiur 
Props the raised Ud — then sits with spariding air, 
Tries the touch*d notes— ^and^ hastening li^^ aki)g» 
Calls out a short complaint, that speaks liMtr 

wrong. 
Now backening, awful, nerved, erect, serene^ 
Asserted musick swells her heighten'd mdn. 
Fearless, with face oblique^ her formful hand 
Flies o*er the ivory plain, with stretch*d command: 
Plunges, with bold neglect, amidst the keys. 
And sweeps the sounding range with magick 
Now, two contending senses«-ear and eye. 
In pride of feasted taste, for transport vie ; 
But what avails two destined slaves* debate 
When both are sure to fall, and share cme fite? 
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Whether the God within^ evolving rounds 

Strikes in her notes, and flows dissolved in sound | 

Or lilent in her eyes^ enthroned in light. 

Blazes, confess'd to view, and wounds our sight. 

This way, or that, alike his power we try j 

To see, but kills us — and to hear we die. 

Oh ! far fdt infloence of the speakmg string. 

Prompt at thy call the mounting soul takes wing; 

Waves in the gale, foreruns the harmonious breeze^ 

And sinks and rises to the changeful keys. 

But, hark I what lengthening solftness, thnlling 

new. 
Steals, 'twixt the solemn swells, and threads *eni 

through : 
Tis her transporting voice ! — she sings— be still. 
Sweet strings, fbibear !-^ye hurt her sweeter skill. 
Yet, DO— sound on-^he strong and sweet should 

join J 
With double power mix'd opposites combine. 
Tis plain ! my captive senses feel it true ; 
Ah, "^idiat dire nuschief may not union do ! 
Cou'd she not save delight from half this strain ? 
Heard and beheld at once! — ^'tis hopeless pain. 
Fly and escape— let one press'd sense- retire ; 
The raised hat shades it from the darted fire. 
Alas, vain scieeii— ^e soul's unclouded ray 
Sees from within by a new blaze of day : 
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Sees the'spread roof, with opening glories crowned. 
And radiant deities descending round ! 
Throng'd in bright lines^ or wing*d in ambient 
air. 

Spirits, in fairy forms, enclose the fair. 
Some, on the keys, in amourous ambush lie. 
And kiss the tune-tipt fingers dancing by. 
Some hovering wide, expiring shakes prolong. 
And pour *em back to swell the rising song. 
Gods in abridgment, crowd their needless aid. 
And powers and virtues, guard the nncoiiscioas 

maid. 
Pity with tears of joy stands weeping near 5 
Kneeliqg devotion hangs her listening ear -, 
Candour and truth firm fix*d on either hand, 
Pfopping her chair, two sure supporters st'md ! 
Round her, while wrong'd belief imbibes new 

. strength. 
And hugs the instructive notes, and aids thelir 

length. 
Love, and his train of Cupids craftier cares. 
Scatter, with plumy fans, the dreaded airs. 
Pride, from a distant corner, glooms a leer. 
And longs, yet hopes not, to be call'd more nfear : 
But charity sits close — ^a well known guest. 
Bold, and domestic — and demands her breast. 
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High o*er her cheeks, to shade their tempting 

glow. 
Shame and soft modesty their mantles throw. 
While, from her brow-^ majestick wisdom seen. 
Tempers her glory and inspires her mien. 
Such, and perhaps more sweet, those sounds shall 

rise. 
Which wake rewarded saints, when nature dies ; 
When heaven*s heard blast shall shake the stubborn 

mind. 
And one mix'd melody unite mankind ^ 
When time's last wreck shall sink in seas of flame. 
And vqid eternity resume its name. 



RONALD and DORNA. 

Bj/ a Highlander to his Mistress, from a literal 
Translation of the Original* 

Come let us climb Skorr-urran's snowy top j 
Cold as it seems, it is less cold than you : 
Thin through its snow these lambs its heath -twig 
crop; 
Your snow, more hostile, starves and freezes too. 
roi,. II. I, 



o^ 
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What tliough I loved of late in Skie's fair isle ; 

And blush'd — and bow'd — and shrunk front 
Kenza's eye j 
All she had po\Ver to hurt was with her smile 5 

But, 'tis a frown of yours for which I die. 

Ask why these herds beneath us rush so fast 
On the brown sea- ware's stranded heaps to feed : 

Winter, like you, with-holds their wished repast. 
And, robb'd of genial grass, they brouseoQ weed. 

Mark with what tuneful haste Sheleila^or^'s, 
To mix its widening stream in Donnan*s lake ; 

Yet should some dam the current's course oppose;^ 
It must, per force, a less loved passage take. 

•Born, like your body, for a spirit's claim. 
Trembling, I wait unsoul'd, till you inspire-: 

God has prepared the lamp, and bids it flame ; 
But you, fair Doma, have withheld the fire. * 

High as yon pine, when you begin to speak. 
My lightening heart leaps hopeful at the sounds 

But fainting at the sense, falls, void and weak. 
And sinks and saddens like yon mossy ground. 
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All that I taste, or touch, or see, or hear. 

Nature's whole breadth reminds me but of you j 

Even heaven itself would your sweet likeness wear. 
If with its power, you had its mercy too. 



The Wedding Hay, 

Tw AS one May morning, when the clouds undrawn 
Exposed in naked charms the waking dawn } 
When night-fallen dews, by day's warm courtship 

won. 
From reeking roses, climb*d to kiss the sun j 
Nature, new-blossom'd, shed her odours roufld. 
The dew-bent primrose kiss'd the breeze-swept 

ground ; 
The watchful cock had thrice proclaimed the day. 
And glimmering sun-beams faintly forced their way : 
When, join'd in hand and heart, to church we 

went. 
Mutual in vows, and prisoners by consent. 
Aurelia*s heart beat high with mix*d alarms. 
But trembling beauty glow'd with double charms ; 
In iier soft breast a niodest struggle rose. 
How she should seem to like the lot she chose ; 
A smile she thought would dress her look$ too gay ; 
A frown might seem too sad, and blast the day : 

L 2 
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But, while, nor this, nor that, her will coidd 

bow.. 
She walk*d, and look'd, and charm'd, — ^and knew 

not how. 
Our hands, at length, the unchanging fiat bound, 
And our glad souls sprung out to meet the sound. 
Joys meeting joys unite, and stronger shine ; 
For passion purify *d grows half divine. 
Aurelia, thou art mine, I cry'd — and she 
Sigli'd soft — now, Damon, tlipu art lord of me. 
But wilt thou, whisper'd she, the knot now ty*d, 
Which only Death's keen weapon can divide. 
Wilt* thou, still mindful of thy raptures past. 
Permit the summer of love's hope to last ? 
Shall not cold wintry frosts come on too soon ? 
Ah, say ! what means the world by honeymoon ! 
If we so short a space our bliss enjoy. 
What toils does love for one poor month employ ? 
Women thus used like bubbles blown with air. 
Owe to their outward charms a sun -gilt glare ; 
Like them we glitter to the distant eye. 
But, grasp'd like them, we do but weep and die. 

Lest more, said I, thou should'st profane tlie bliss, 
1*11 seal thy dangerous lips with this close kiss ; 
Not thus the heaven of marriage-hopes blaspheme. 
But learn from me to speak on this loved theme. 

2 
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There have been wedlock joys of swift decay. 
Like lightening, seen at once, and shot away : 
But theirs were hopes, which, all unfit to pair. 
Like fire and powder; kiss'd and flash'd to ^r. 
Thy soul and raine, by mutual courtship won. 
Meet, like too mingling flames, and make but one. 
Union of hearts, not hands, does marriage make 5 
*Tis sympathy of mind keeps love awake. 
Our growing days increase of joy shall know. 
And thick-sown comforts leave no room for woe.. 
Thou, the soft-swelling vine, shalt fruitful last 5 
I, tlie strong elm, will prop thy beauties fast: 
Thou shalt strow sweets to soften life's rough way 5 
And, when hot passions my proud wishes sway. 
Thou, like some breeze, shall in my bosom play. 
Thou, for protection, shalt on me depend 5 
And I, on thee, for a soft faithful friend. 
I, in Aurelia, shall for ever view. 
At once my care, my fear, my comfort too ! 
Thou shalt first partner in my pleasures be. 
But all my pains shall last be known to tliee. 
Aurelia heard, and view'd me with a smile. 
Which seem'd at once to cherish and revile ! 
O, God of love she cry'd, what joys were thine. 
If all life's race were wedduig days like mine ! 
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AionCf in an Inn at Southampton % April 25, 1787, 

Twenty lost years have stolen their hours away, 
Since in this inn, even in this room I lay : 
How changed I what tlien was rapture, fire, and air> 
Seems now sad silence all, and blank despair ! 
Is it that youth paints every view too bright. 
And life advancing, fancy fades her light ? 
Ah, no ! — ^nor yet is day so far declined. 
Nor can time's creeping coldness reach the mind. 
•Tis tliat I miss the inspirer of tliat youth 5 
Her, whose soft smile was love, whose soul was 

truth; 
Her from whose pain I never wish'd relief. 
And for whose pleasure I could smile at grief. 
Prospects that, view'd with her, inspired before. 
Now seen without her can delight no more. 
Death snatch'd my joys, by cutting oflf her share^ 
But left her griefs to multiply my care. 
Pensive and cold this room in each changed part 
I view, and, shock'd from every object, start : 
There hung the watch, that beating hours fhxn 

day. 
Told its sweet owner's lessening life away. 
There her dear diamond taught the sash my name ; 
Tis j^one ! frnil image of love, Jife, and fame. 
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That glass, she dress'd at, keeps her form no more ; 

Not one dear footstep tunes th* unconscious floor. 

There sat she — ^yet those chairs no sense retain. 

And busy recollection smarts in vain. 

Sullen and dim, what faded scenes are here ! 

r wonder, and retract a string tear. 

Gaze in attenfive doubt — with anguish swell. 

And o'er and o'er, on each weigh'd object dwell. 

Then to the window rush, gay views invite. 

And tempt idea to permit delight. 

But unimpressive, all in sorrow drownM, 

One void forgetful desert glooms around. 

O life ! — deceitful lure of lost desires ! 

How short thy period, yet how fierce thy fires ! 

Scarce can a passion start (we change so fast). 

Ere new lights strike us, and the old are past. 

Schemes following schemes, so long life's taste 

explore. 
That ere we learn to live, we live no more. 
Who then can think — yet sigh, to part with breath ? 
Or shun the healing hand of friendly death ? 
Guilt, penitence, and wrongs, and pain, and strife. 
Form the whole heap'd amount, thou flatterer life ! 
Is it for this, that toss'd 'twixt hope and fear, 
^ Peace, by new shipwrecks, numbers each new 
year ? 

L 4 
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Oh take me. Death ! indulge desired repose. 
And draw thy silent curtain round my woes. 
Yet hold— one tender pang revokes that prayer j 
Still there remains one claim to tax my care. 
Gone though she is, she left her soul behind. 
In four dear transcripts *of her copy'd mind. 
They chain me down to life, new task supply. 
And leave me not at leisure yet to die ! 
Busied for them I yet forego release. 
And teach my wearied heart to wait for peace t 
But when their day breaks broad, I welcome nig] 
Smile at discharge from care, and shut out light 



Verses on the Death of Mr, Dennzf* 

Adieu ! unsocial excellence ! at last 
Thy foes are vanquish' d and thy fears are past : 
Want, the grim recompence of truth like thine. 
Shall now no longer dim thy destined shrine. . 
Th* impatient envy, the disdainful air ! 
The front malignant, and the captious stare ? 
The furious petulance, the jealous start. 
The mist of frailties that obscured thy heart, 
Veir3 in thy grave shall unremember'd lie. 
For these were parts of Dennis born to die ! 
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m 

But, there's a nobler Deltv behind. 
His reason dies not — ^and has friends to find ! 
Though here, revenge and pride withheld his praise. 
No wrongs shall reach him through his future days : 
The rising ages shall redeem his name. 
And nations read him into lasting fame ! 
' In his defects untaught ! his laboured page. 
Shall the slow gratitude of time engage. 
' Perhaps some story of his pitied woe, 
Mix*d in faint shades may with his memory go. 
To touch fraternity with generous shame. 
And backward cast an unavailing blame ; 
On times too cold. to taste his strength of art 
Yet warm contemners of too weak a heart ! 

Rest in thy dust, contented with thy lot. 
Thy good remember'd, and thy bad forgot : 
*Tis more than Cesar and his world could give ! 
Spread o*er his virtues his few errors live : 
Till reasoning brutes, whose speck of soul wants 

room. 
To lodge the just conception of his doom. 
Dare with lewd license noise his questioned fame^ 
And blot the sacred reverence of his name. 
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L.ET1TIA PILKINGTON. 



Dublin, 1712—1750. 



An eccentrick and nnforttinate woman, whose Memoirs, as 
written by herself j are well known. 



The Candle. 



Hail ! thou that chear*st the face of night. 

Fair, artificial world of light. 

Whose radiance bids th$ gloom look gay. 

And kindles darkness into day. 

What words thy excellence can praise. 

Or paint the beautieg of thy blaze ! 

The stars that twinkle on the eye 
Thro* yon immeasurable sky, 
A less degree of lustre show. 
And less assist this world below. 
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Prometheus, boldest son of earth. 
Was sure the author of thy birth. 
His wisdom form*d thee, fit to bear 
The lucid theft thto^ fields of air. 

When dark-ey'd Night enshfouds the skies 
With shades, and nature silent lies. 
Pleased with thy gloom-dispelling fire, 
I soon from care and noise retire : 
Then, fond of Wisdom^s charms, explore 
The ancient Sages' golden store. 
And grieve, to think those sons of fame 
Were less immortal— than their name. 

I read old Homer's nervous lines. 
Where Heaven-bom inspiration shines : 
Great Bard ! who knew to raise delight 
Even from th6 terrors of a fight j 
To fire the soul with martial rage. 
Or give engaging charms to £(^, 
To sway the heart with hope or fear. 
And wake the grief-^created tear. 

By thee, I read what Flaccus writ. 
With boundless elegance and wit } 
Or what the ^y Anacreon sung. 
Or Snpnho's sonl-sub:la:n^ tongue ; 
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Or Swift's, or Pope's, or Maro's lays. 
All blest with aniversal praise. 
By thee, the pleasing means I find,. 
To brighten and inaprove the mind. 

But while by thirst of wisdom* led^ 
I thus hold converse with the dead^ 
Thy beauty swift consumes away ^ 
Alas ! that fairest forms decay ! 
Tho' Helen heavenly charms possest 
That spread delight thro* every breast. 
Like thine, her beauties cou'd not s^ve 
The fair possessor from the grave. 

In thee, Laelitia, tho' we find 

All virtues that exalt the mind ; 

Tlio' Nature ev'ry gift supplies. 

To make thee, more than woman, wise ; 

Tho' Seraphs hymn.the Pow*r divine 

In strains that only equal thine j 

Tho' now with all perfections graced. 

As Helen fair, as Cyftthia chaste. 

Yet thou, and all that's good, or great. 

Must bow to wasting time and fate. 

Thy sprightly wit, thy eyes divine 

Sha^l cense, — even ihey shnll cense to slv.ne. 
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SAMUEL CROXALL. 



Walton upon Thames ^ 1751. 



Croxall*8 first publication excites much attention ; it was a 
profane Poem, founded upon the Song of Solomon, under 
the title of the Fair Circa«»sian. He is now known only by 
his edition of ^sop's Fables, which .keeps its ^ound as a 
achool book. 



From the Vision, 



The man whose life, by Virtue's model framed. 
Flows calmly on unspotted and unblamed. 
Whose gentle heart exuks with freebom blood« 
In prindples of honour richly good. 
Can Envy's ugly frowns unmoved survey. 
And look on civil storms without dismay: 
Him nor the passive bigot can controul. 
Nor tricking statesman l)end his steady soul i 
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His stable breast inured to persevere. 

In wavering times, admits not guilty fear. 

Tho* round his head loud warriour thunders roar. 

And vanquish'd tyrants tempt with all their store j 

Inspired by conscious worth, and nobly bold. 

He scorns alike proud Bourbon's threats and gold. 

Though heaving winds should burst this solid ball. 

And every star in crumbling ruins fall ; 

His mind composed, and temper manly stem. 

Would meet the dreadful crush with unconcern. 

Merit like this raised Hercules of old. 
And Leda*s twins among the Grods enroird. 
Thus Nassau, thus Augustus, taught to rise. 
Have spum*d the ground, and gain*d the chrystal. 

skies 3 
Where Bacchus, sweet inventor of the vine, 
Supplies in purple streams nectareous wine : 
•Their mortal toils in soft oblivion drown'd. 
They feast reposed on fleecy clouds around. 
And quaff full bowls of bliss with ctrcUng glories 

crown'd. 

Toss'd with these thoughts, in vain my waking faefld 
Sought the sweet quief of a downy bed: 
And though no cares of love usurp*d my breast. 
No piercing grief my peaceful mind oppress*d. 
Yet Morpheus, still averse^ deny*d me rest. 



On variooB themes I spent the tedious nighty 
And sleepless saw the mom*s new dawning light ; 
Then rose^ and issuing forth with eariy day^ 
Down to the woodland glade I bent xnj way j 
Where geotle Mole rolls on hismlent streams^ 
Through Sunrian dales to meet the silver Thames. 
Here in the covert of a lonely grove 
Retired alike for poetry or love. 
Pensive beneath a spreading oak I stood. 
That veil'd the hollow ehannel of the flood; 
Along whose shelving banks the violet blue 
And primrose pale in lovely mixture grew. 
High over-arch*d the bloomy woodbine hung^ 
The gaudy Grol^^JKh from the Ma{^ sung j 
The little warbling n^instrel of the shade 
To the gay mom her due devotron paid ; 
Next the soft Linnet echoing to the Thrash 
With carols filFd the smdiling briar bvish -, 
While Philomel attuned her artless throat. 
And from die hawthorn ^breathed a triUiog note, 
indulgent nature smiled in every part. 
And filled with joy unknown my ravished heart. 
Attent I listened while the feathered throng 
Alternate finished and renow*d their song; 
Then strolling on as chance or fancy led^ 
I gain'd the margin of a verdant mead. 
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Whose even surface, like th' unruffled main. 
With grassy hue display 'd a level plain. 
Here every flower tliat Nature's pencil draws 
In various kii\ds a bright enamel rose : 
The silver dazy streak*d with ruddy light. 
The yellow covislip, and the snow-drop white j 
The fragrant hyacintli, Apollo's flower. 
And fresh Narciss, that love the streamy shore. 
There crowfeet did their purple bells unfold. 
And the smooth king-cup shone with leaves of 
gold. 

The utmost border was a lofty mound 
Of shady forest trees that grew around. 
Whose boughs their little tendrils interwove, 
And clasping gave a type of friendly love ; 
Beyond .a bushy brake o'errun the place. 
Which one continued mazy thicket was. 

Here, if we credit fame, the Faery court 
Nightly frequent in festival resort -, 
The little Elfln train attend their Queen, 
And in light gambols frisk it o*er the green ; 
While the chaste moon her friendly lamp inclines, 
And to the merr}*^ crew with sloping crescent 
shines. 
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Witt soft reflections charm'd awhile 1 stood. 
And touch'd with joy the lively landskip view'di 
When straight the sun^ that shot a feeble bearn^ 
Cloudless diffused a n^ore prevailing gleam ; 
t)ivinely clear the blue ethereal sky 
With genial splendour ^hone and entertained the 

eye. 
Celestial musick warbled in the air, 
And lyres unseen proclaimed some Godhead near. 

Struck with surprize I eager gazed around. 

And trod with secret awe the hallowed ground j 

When from the middle of the flowery mead. 

Behold a rich pavilion rear*d its head. 

Twelve agate pillars of a curious mold. 

Their bases silver, and their cornice gold. 

Justly enranged and oppositely placed. 

The coverlet at once sustained and graced. 

The gorgeous coverlet a rich brocade 

Scarce yielding to the breeze which o'er it play'd: 

Green silken cords^ with threads of gold entwined^ 

Around the chapiters were seen to bind. 

Whose tassels dangled down, and wanton'd in the 

wind. 
The pavement all with coloured cheques bestrew'4 
Mosaick work, some curious fancy shew*d, 

VOL. lit M 
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And here and there bright jewels, set between 
With shining metals mix*d were sparkling seen. 
Above Eve canopies of royal state. 
Depending from the roof's majestick height. 
Whose curtains half display^ their inwrought goU> 
Furrd by the nimble wings of Cherubs bold. 
Five jasper thrones discover'd to the eye 
Bising on steps of sumptuous porphyry ; . 
In which by magick skill completely raised 
The star within its mystick gart^ blazed. 
And to display the grandeur of the court. 
The &brick*s ornament and main support. 
Two lions lowly couchM below each throne. 
Emblems of might, in golden sculpture shone s 
Their glittering manes waved to the distant sights 
Hieir rolling eyeballs glared with trembling light ; 
Whose beams forth-streaming in a lively ray 
Illumined all the tent with artflil day. 

Thence as with glancing eye, I chanced to rove 
Abng the border of the neighboring grove, 
A fair triumphal arch began to rise. 
And shoot its spiring top among the skies* 
On Grothick columns fix*d, aloft it stood. 
And thro* its opening curve in prospect shewed 
The gloomy horrour of the dusky wood« 

3 
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When {torn the sylvan seme's remotest shade 
Sudden appeared a princely cavalcade : 
Such as did Rome's £ur streets of old adorn 
When yoong Marcellas was in triumph bom ^ 
Or when great Jolhia had subdn'd the Gaul, 
And bud die Nordiem world beneath his dirall. 
Heroes and godlU^e men whose valiant hand 
Had saved fiom hostile chains their native land ; 
Whose ioiils inform*4 in virtue's generous school. 
Stout and impatient ci lyrannlck rule. 
Firm by the cause d liberty had stood. 
Profuse of spirit and their noble bkx)d. 
These were the Barons who in times of yore 
Successful arms f(Hr England's safety bore ; 
Who drew the patriot sword and stood at bay 
Against th' incroadbing power of lawless sway. 
When vicious finrourites made the crown their 

tool. 
And oveitum*d the state>by base misrule. 
Fair Pro p ei ty to them her diarter owes. 
From them the living iprings of freedom rose ; 
Which rolling down the swift descent of time. 
Refresh ^th lasting streams Britannia's dime. 
Next these, a mardal symphony appeared i 
Drums, trumpets, fifes thro' all the grove were 

heard ^ 
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Mo LB and his neighbour hills retum'd the sound 
^Vhich trembling skimm'd along the hoUow' 

ground. 
And fiU'd with echoes sweet the vallies aUtdxxind. 
Strait, from the leafy covert of the wood 
A large brigade of well arm'd troc^s ensued :' 
Whose lusty limbs enchased in armour bvight 
Were marked with scars of many a bloody fighf : 
Long stubborn bows were cross their shouldei^ 

slung 
Near which their winged shaft in quivers hong. 
Tlieir coloured banners floated in the wind. 
The host in even files came floatiilg on behind^ 

But as by just d^rees they nearer drew,- 
And walked distinguish*d in a plainer view ; 
Five of a more exaked port t^rere seen. 
Their look majestick, and august their piien ; 
Whose sprightly soul a brighter lustre spread^ 
Which blazed in glory round their awfiil heads 
And as they trod wkh grave and siolenm pace. 
Each motion utter*d a peculiar grace. 
Walk'd first King Edward of imcensured &mev. ' 
First of the Norman line that bears that name. 
An ermine robe his graceful person veii*d. 
The globe and sceptre in his hand he held« * 
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Ouick was bis eye, his stature. fair ai^d tali. 

And on bis head a golden coronal. 

ThriQe VQrthy Mo];igrch ! who witli care pursued 

And kingly love his country's chiefest good ; 

To Justice rightly yielded all her due. 

Confirmed old charters and established new. 

He wisely check'd ecclesiastick power. 

And purged the chaff from off the temple's floor : 

Plaraliti«8 a$ now, were tlien tlie game. 

At which aspiring dei'icks took their ^im ; 

Who always think that church's danger near 

Where many upproyided priests appear. 

But cautious Edward elip'd tlieir well-fledg'd 

wings, r -is. 

Reduced their honey and pli^clvM jpiit ^i^ir stings. 
Then too son^ ^cbanipon drone his voice might- 

rear, » . '•• . u. 

Aiid.spuoji churcli-dangef in each busie ear,; 
While thie dull swarm alarm'd by pulpit drdm 
Would bu^ ^nd murmur wilii a drowsy iTum. 
His grandson next the valiant Edward came, = 
Alike in, princely virtuies att in name : 
Who raised tbegr^idfejir of tlie British isle; 
And made her gladden'd vales with plenty smile. 
The mighty sword in battle which he wore, 
9iill seemed to smoak embrued with hostile gorej 
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The Gallick lilies qaarter*d id his shield 
Proclaim*d the victory of Cressy field } 
And shew'd that vanquish'd France had truckkd 

low 
To English power four centuries ago : 
Before great Marlborough saw the living lights 
Or annals had recorded filenbdm fight. 

Next the fiflh Hbnrt nuut^*d triumphant on. 

Whose blazoned scutcheon with like trophies shcme : 

His arms did erst with like success advance^ 

To scourge the growing pride of peijured France ; 

To damp her haughty genius^ and restrain 

Her bloody thirst for universal reign : 

Drawn ^th an English strength his arrows fiy^ 

Obscure the day and intercept the sky } 

Then fall in rattling peals upon the foe^- 

Who trembles at the smarts and sinks beneath the 

blow. x^ 

The goary plains witli slaughtered heaps bespread, 
Groan*d, and reluctant bore the weighty dead : 
Where many a luckless swain half gasping lay^ 
And cursed the effectit of arbitrary sway« 
With servile blood enrich'd, the fertile land 
Yields its ripe clusters to the victor's hand | 
And all the wealthy country with its spoil 
O'erpays the hardy soldier's wiUing toil. 
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Then no false statesman, bribed with foreign go]d> 
A peace, inglorious ! to the vanquished sold ; 
Or chain*d the vengeful sword within its sheath 
To skre^n th* implacate foe from coming death. 

£lisa next appeared, fair royal maid. 
In garments purple as the mom array*d, 
Wlieh first the Sun peeps o*er the Eastern hills. 
And all the sky with golden glory fills ; 
Her lovely eyes with gladness sparkling bright, 
Where'er she look'd dispensed a chearful light j 
In beams of joy that pierced the gloomy breast 
And shining calm'd the stormy wind to rest. 
Few scraps of paper in her hand she bore. 
And, all regardleiss of their purport, tore. 
Romish decrees, and' damning Papal Bulls, 
With curses charged 'gainst unsubmissive souls ; 
There Ana them's new-breathed from priestly 

mouth ' 
Were cancdl'd by tlie kind absolving South ; 
While unesteem'd the pardon-traffick lay. 
Or by remorseless winds was blown away, 
liast came the pillar of the Britisli state. 
The ricliest blessing of indulgent fate -, 
Immortal William ; who from Belgia's strand 
CroBS*d the rough sea to save a sinking land : 
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Who^ whi^n ^rannick fury raised its head, 
And Popish pestilence began to spread^ 
Shone thro' the pitdiy air like some bright star 
That shoots his influencing beams from far^ 
And yields the anxious pilot certain light 
Bewilder'd in the waste of dampy night. 
Then sportive Liberty for ever young 
0*er all the plains in bloomy verdure sprung^ 
Ai^ like the dew of a soft vernal shower. 
Breathed balmy sweets thro' every rural bower. 
Oh Liberty ! whose dear enchanting name 
Fatis in each human breast a spritely flame. 
That with the noblest thoughts the soul inspires. 
And kindles in the heart the truest fires ; 
Each gallant niind ei^iyen^d by thy charms. 
Finds peace in war, and swpet repose in anps *, 
For thee Britannia's eager sons abide 
"The foaming surges of the stormy tide *, 
Sustain the fury of the noon-day sun 
And o'er the death- charged niine intrepi4 ruq ; 
Pleased in thy capse to spread their dearest bipod. 
Thy causf enwoven with thpir country's good. 

William, by Gallick forces long rever'd. 
The shrilling musick of thy trumpet heard, 
"With speed he plunged amidst the briny wave, 
jFearlesfe of danger, while intent to save : 
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THl mmbly bom by oriental gales. 
Which then propitious fiU'd his swelling sails^ 
He fix*d his standard on the British plains 
And kindly broke the lawless tyrant's cliains. 
For this, ordain*d a star by mighty Jove, 
£mbeam*d with radTant light he shines above : 
Among those ancient worthies of renown. 
Who whilom having worn the £nglish crowx}^ 
Are still appoii|t^» for a certain space. 
In then: ethereal forms each day to trace 
pf Albion^s pleasant isle some chosen place. 
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JOHN BANCKS. 



Sunning^ Berkshire^ 1709— -1751. 



At an early age Bancics was left an orphan to the care of 
an uncle-iiv>1aw. His schoolmaster stupidly or mali- 
ciou»)y represented him as too dull to pro^t by educa- 
tion, and be was therefore apprenticed to a w^ver. 
Before his term expired he broke his arm, and was 
disabled from pursuing this trade, or any other manual 
employment Luckily at this time he received a legacy 
of ten pounds, with which he removed to London, 
purchased a parcel of old books, and set up a stall in 
Spitalfields. 

Stephen Duck was now in his glory. Bancks thought he 
could write as well, and that a weaver*s Miscellany 
might be considered as extraordinary as a thresher's. 
He abandoned his stall trade, because it allowed him 
no leisure, obtained a situation as journeyman to a 
bookseller, and circulated his proposals, which proved 
so successful, that for the remainder of his Kfe he 
was enabled to support himself in easy circumstances 
by authorship. Among other works, he produced a 
Life of Christ, whieh is frequently vamped up by thc^ 
periodical publishers in Paternoster-Row. 

His Poems were printed in two 8vo. volumes. 

i 
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A Description af London. 
In imitation ofScaron*8 description of Paris* 

Houses^ cborches^ mbc'd together ; 

Streets^ unpleasant in all weather ; 

Prisons^ palaceSy contiguous $ 

Gates 3 a bridge } the Thames irriguous. 

Gaudy things enough to tenapt ye ; 
Showy outsides ; insides empty ; 
Bubbles^ tr^des^ mechanick arts ; 
Coaches^ wheel-barrows^ and carts. 

Warrants, bailiffi> bills unpaid ) 
Lords of laundresses afraid | 
Rogues that nightly rob and shoot men | 
Hangmen, aldermen, and footmen. 

Lawyers, poets, priests, physicians } 
Noble, sunple, all conditions : 
Worth beneath a thread-bare cover 5 
Villainy«-bedaub*d all over. 

Women, black, red^ fair, and gray; 
Prudes, and such as never pray ; 
Handsome, ugly, noisy^ still; 
Some that will not, some that will. 
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Many a beau without a shilling; 
Many a widow not unwilling ; 
Many a bargain, if yon strike it : 
ThU is London I how d'ye like it f 
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T^e Authors Picture, A fourth Epistle f9 

Mr. Popp^ 

Had ray petitions been to those, ' ' 

Who censure verse in stupid prose ; 

But of their wisdom make no work. 

Except by way of pun or ^irk ; 

Then, Sir, of course it had behoved me. 

Before they damn'd me, or srpprcTed me. 

To let them know, in formal guise. 

My dress, religion, age, and size ; 

For these are always fertile fidds, « ' 

The least of which sufficient yieicts'' ' ' ' 

To guide a'critick rn bis ^ess. 

And make one's merit rfioreW less. 

But you judiciously can find 

The intrinsick value of the mind. 

Abstracted from exterior parts ; 

And scorn the vulgar crkick's arts : 
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With you the poetry's the same. 
Whatever the poet^s state or name. 

Yet, as our modern wits have thought, 
Tliat all the antients were in fault. 
Among the gods, and nymphs, and elres. 
To leave so little of themselves ; 
(Themselves nwref ^^orthy, 'tis agreed. 
Than all the gods ttat fill'd their creed) 
Willing to shun th' exploded error. 
To time I consecrate this mirroi'; 
In which hereafter shall be seen 
Wliat sort of fellow 1 have been. 
You wonder at the word hereafter : 
Byit, gentle Sir, hold in your laughter ; 
For not the writer, birt receiver. 
Shall make this labour live for ever. 
A work so blended with your name. 
Borne on that wing, aspires to fame : 
And time and rage in vain shall arm 
~ Agaiast the virtue of that charm ! 
Here please to note, die Muse shall take 
(For form and eieganqr*s sake) 
The gented pronouns him and he 5 
Not^ like Montaigne, talk all of me r 
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So^ while her Pegasus troti bard oa^ 

She craves your patieoce^ and your pardoiL 

First (with his person to b^gin) 
Like young Jess-ides, strait and thin : 
Kear two and twenty years of age^ 
(The prime for pure poetic rage :) 
Full sixty-six good inches high : 
Hath a small blemish in oae eye ; 
Complexion'd *twixt the fair and sad : 
^n speech, a downright countiy lad. 

His drapery waves before your eyes ! 
A scanty coat, of western firise : 
(Ah ! would some fiiendly tayh^ tarn it; 
For thro* each elbow hejbatb worn it) 
His hat displays a chasm belbte : 
Hb shoes can*t last a S:>rtn^ht more. 

Tho* you might think he knows but litde. 
They count him leam*d in Agro-Spitlle. 
Not one that haunts the house he uses. 
But grows familiar with the Muses } 
And can such authors* names rehearse^ 
As wrote in Greek and Roman verse. 
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The very quill-boTs have been told. 
That Ovid*s 8ofk^ and Horace bold ; 
Of Pindar*s fire, Anacreon's ease. 
And Virgil's — ev*ry art to please. 
He often gives his neighbours rest. 
By provmg Ireland in the West } 
That Julius reign'd before Vespasian ) 
That Charles of Sweden was no Asian ; 
That Presbjrterians may be Christians -, 
That Brunswickers are not Philistines -, 
Tliat ev*n a Turk's a human creature ; . 
And twenty secrets of like nature : 
For when good friends are in dispute. 
And neither yields, nor can -confute. 
He still unties the Gordian Knot : 
Tbej give him thanks, and pay Iiis shot. 

Your daily writers, who diffuse 
Good British puns in foreign news. 
Some Latin phrase are often gleaning : 
He, when 'tis wanted, gives the meaning 5 
The publick benefit enlarging. 
By writing English on the margin. 
And then for epitaphs and motto's. 
And hard words^ such as busto's, grotto's. 
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Half his estate poor Landlord Knott owe^; 
For all which labours and endeavoars. 
He lives much honour'd by tlie weavers i ' 
"Who give him titles, which th6y vary. 
The Bard, the Soph, the Dictk>t}aFy. 

His thoughts and principles religiousy 
Are Neither intricate ndr tedious : 
Founded on maums fiee an j rational ^ 
More universal than mere national. 
In lifCj not scrupulous, nor vicious ; 
In mindj not brave, nor superstitious ^ 
MystVies he leaves to men of learning. 
And future things to Faith's discferhiogb 
Unwarp'd by reverence, or contempt^ 
From priests, and theirs, he lives exempt : 
For dreading fury, fire, and treason,. 
He trusts them only when ttey reason' : 
And when from myst*ry they descend. 
The priest is swallowed in the friend. 
Yet then, and always, he prefers 
His own weak reasoning— ev*n to dieirs* 
For state affairs ; his hunible station 
Can little ilifluence the nation V 
But friends, who Jike hlta for tis ithpn€s^ 
Will have his judgment of the times y 
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And often interrupt his muse. 
To make him comment on the news. 
Hence the true scheme of politicks 
He seeks, which he resolves to fix : 
And finds his notions are so bright. 
He oft' could set Sir Robert right. 

The native temj)er of his mind 

To melancholy seems inclined-: 

But brandy, porter, punchy or sherry. 

Makes him extravagantly merry* 

\V'hen fill'd with one of these, or in it. 

He'll mete out verses in a minute ; 

Tell pleasant tales ; break jests 3 and play « 

With wenches/ — in no wanton way. 

Hi-nature's what he never knew : 

He pities all the snarling ere w. 

Who never leam'd, yet dully teach. 

And rail at what they Cannot reach. 

He fi-ankly owns; your works, when young. 

Taught him the numbers of our tongue : 

By them enlighten'd, he refined 

At first his language^ then his mind. 
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Now turn we to Lis inventory. 
Took on the spot, the upper stoiy. 

A bedstead that supports a bed 

With neither tester, post, nor head : 

One curtain, strung upon a cable : 

An antient, frameless, fir-tree table : 

Two wooden chairs, some members lacking : 

A third, half naked, half in sacking : 

There is a fourth, but that is lame : 

A looking-glass, which had a frame : 

A broken stove, to which belongs 

A rusty, clawless pair of tongs ; 

Poker, and shovel ; but no fender : 

Flint, matches, steel, and box for tinder ; 

The stick, wherein he puts his candle : 

A quart stone mug, without a handle : 

An earthen jourdain, bound with cords 5 

(All these his landlady affords !^ 

A peruke-box, his barber's loan ; 

A hat-box too :— but that's his own. 

Hig genuiBe goods in order follow. 
That prove him bastard of Apollo. 
Old books, four hundred forty-four j 
Whereof in English half a score : 
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The trunk his manuscripts are seen in ; 
(A leathern trunk, design*d for linen : 
A wooden standish, sixpence price : 
A pen, that has been mended twice : 
A quartern vial, fiU'd with ink : 
A paper-case : — that's all, I think. 
Conclude we. Sir, in form of reason : 
(For jesting now were out of season) 
The youth depicted in this letter. 
Grown more discreet, and counseled better. 
Here sinks at once in his pretension. 
And claims no poem, place, nor pension. 
His reprobation, or adoption. 
He leaves entirely at your option 5 
Obliged henceforwairds in his muse. 
If, without praising, you excuse. 

A thought thus wantonly pursued. 
From free to bold, from bold to rude. 
Might raise a blockhead to the lawn ; 
To power, -a whelp that knows to fawn ; 
An artfiil knave to guide our laws ; 
But lifls no dunce to your applause. 
Then thus we sum up our afiairs : 
That, notwithstanding former airs. 
The raost I seriously wotdd hope, 
U, just to read the words, A Popb, . 
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Writ, without gneer, or shew of banter^ 
Beneath your friendly Imprimantur. 



To Boreas. An Ode. 

Slow Boreas^ foe to human kind ! 

Blow blustering, freezing, piercing wind ! 
Blow, that thy force I may rehearse. 
While all my thoughts congeal to vone ! 

Blow, and the strongest proofs dispense 
To ev*ry doubtful reader's sense ! 
But chiefly chill the critick's nose. 
Who dares the truths I sing oppose ! 

Where'er old hoary Winter's fear'd,^ 
There thou with trembling art revered : 
In thee the dreaded pow'r remains. 
By which the snowy monarch reigns. 

The leaves that beautify'd the trees^ 
X And waved before a softer breeze, 
Tom off by thee, are scaiter'd round, 
Tb wither on the rusty ground. 
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Where rapid rivers used to flow. 

To glass the silent waters grow : ^ * 

The mighty Vol§a feels thy force. 

And Dwina stagnates in his course. 

Even oozy Thames submits to thee ; 
Thames, like the neighboring vallies, free ! 
Augusta's sons, in sportive mood. 
Oft tread the surface of his flood. 

To the proud Czar*s terrifick fleet. 
Which half the nations fear to meet) 
Thou dost thy strict injunctions give. 
Nor can it stir without thy leave. 

Thy presence on Britannia's plains, 

To chimney-corner drives her swains : . • 

There thy severity they shun j 

And thither I would gladly run ! 

* 

But I (so Jove and Fate command) 
Exposed to all thy rage must stand : 
Condemned thy tyranny to bear, 
Unpity*d, half the tedious year! 
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Tho* close begirt with garments three. 
Not garments can defend from thee 3 
Thy penetrating force will find 
Or hole before, or slit behind ! 

In vain my hands my bosom hides ! 
In vain I shield them by my sides ! 
In vain exhale the warmer air. 
Which my too feeble lungs prepare ! 

In vain upon the distant tiles 
I'he God of day indulgent smiles ! 
His influence 1- should never know. 
But for the drops of melted snow. 

The melted snow beneath my feet. 
Still makes thy £mpire more complete. 
My aged shoes not water proof, 
Admit those droppings of the roof. 

Full in my face is always driven. 
By thee, whatever descends from Heaven 3 
Or snow, or rain, or sleet, or hail. 
Nor can the pent- house aught avail ! 
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But hold ! I feel my senses clog : 
Down drops my Fancy, like a log ; 
Like thickening streams my numbers run. 
And slowly drag the meaning on. 

It stops ; it hardens in a trice ! 

Lo ! all converts to solid ice ! 

To prove thy power as much as needs. 

Enough to freeze the wretch who reads. 
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THOMAS FITZGERALD, 



1695,— 17 '2 



Wis an usher mt Westminster School , and edited the Mar- 
till and Terence in use there. He was Chaplain to the 
Duke of Dorset, to whom he had been Tutor; but the 
onl^ church preferment he enjoyed was the Rectory of 
Wotton and Abinger, in Surrey, which was presented to 
him by Sir John Evelyn, Bart, in return for which he 
presented Sir John Evelyn with all the virtues set forth 
in the second specimen. 

His Poetry seems to have been written easily and chearfully, 
and with that sort of spirit which now and then prompts 
Ushers at great Schools to produce something better than 
Botch-Verses. 

Fitzgerald died at his Rectory in 1752. 



BEDLAM. 



vITherb proad Augusta, blest with long repose. 
Her ancient wall and ruin*d bulwark shows ; 
Close by a verdant plain, with graceful height 
A stately Fabric rises to the sight. 
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Yet thcmgli its parts all elegantly shine, . 
And sweet pnc>portioh crowns the whole design j 
Though art, in strong expressive sculpture shownf. 
Consummate art informs tiie breathing stone > 
Far other views than these within appear. 
And woe and horror .dwell for ever here. 
Few ever from the echoing roof rebounds 
A dreadful din of heterogeneous sounds ; 
From this, from that, from Qveiy quarter rise 
Loud shouts, and sullen groans, and doleful cries ; 
Heart-sofr*tiing plaints demand the pitying tear. 
And peals of hideous laughter shock the ear. 

Thus, when in some fair human form we find/ 
The lusts all iranipant, and the reason blind, ' 
Griev'd we behold such beauty given in vain. 
And Nature's fairest work survey with pain. 

Within the chambers which this dome contains^ 
In all her frantic forms Distraction reigns. 
For when the sense from various objects brings. 
Through organs crazed, the images of things 5 
Ideas, all extravagant and vain. 
In endless swarms crowd in upon the brain : 
The cheated reason true and false confounds. 
And formis her notions from fantasti<ik grounds. 
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Then, if the blood impetuous swells the Teins, 
And choler in the constitution reigns^ 
Outrageous fuiy straight inflames the soul^ 
Quick beats the pulse, and fierce the eye-balls roll; 
Rattling his chains the wretch all raving lies. 
And roars and foams ; and earth and heaven defies. 
Not so, when gloomy the black bile prevails. 
And lumpish phlegm the thick*ned ipass congeals : 
All lifeless then is the poor patient found. 
And sits for ever moping on the ground i 
His active powers their uses all forego. 
Nor senses, tongue, nor Hmbs their functions 

know. 
In melancholy lost, the vital flame 
Informs, aud just informs the listless frame. 
If brisk the circulating tides advance. 
And p.imble spirits through the fibres dance. 
Then all tije images delightful rise. 
The tickl'-d fancy sparkles through the eyes j 
The mortal, all to mirth and joy resigh'd. 
In ev'ry gesture shews his freakish mind j 
Frolick and free, he laughs at Fortune's power,. 
And plays ten thousand gambols in an hour. 

Now entering in, my Muse, thy theme pursue. 
And all the dome, and each apartment riew. 
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Within this lonely lodge^ in solemn port, 
A shivering Monarch keeps his awful court ; 
And far and wide, as boundless thought can stray. 
Extends a vast imaginary sway. 
Utopian princes bow before his throne, 
I.«ands unexisting his dominion own ; 
And airy realms and regions in the moon. 
The pride of dignity, the pomp of state, 
The dazzling glories of the envy'd great. 
Rise to his tiew, and in his fancy swell. 
And guards and courtiers croud his empty cell. 
See how he walks majestic through the throng ! 
(Behind he trails his tatter*d robes along) 
And cheaply blest, and innocently vain. 
Enjoys the dear delusion of his brain; 
In this small spot expatiates unconfined. 
Supreme of monarchs, first of human kind ! 

Such joyfU ecstasy as this possest 
On some triumphal day great Caesar's breast; 
Great Caesar, scarce beneatli the Gods ador*d. 
The world's proud victor, Rome's imperial lord. 
With all his glories in their utmost height. 
And all his power display'd before his sight. 
Unnumber'd trophies grace the pompous train. 
And captiye kings indignant drag their chain. 
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With laureird ensigns glittering from tdSa, 

His legions, glorious partners of the war. 

His conquering legions march behind the golden 

car: 
Whilst shouts on shouts from gathered nations ris^^ 
And endless acclamations rend the skies. 
For this to vex mankind with dire alarms. 
Urging with rapid speed his restless arms. 
From clime to clime the mighty madmen flew. 
Nor tasted quiet, nor contentment knew. 
But spread wild ravage all the world abroad. 
The plague of nations, and the scourge of God. 

Poor Chloe— whom yon little cell contains. 
Of broken vows and faithless man complains : 
Her heaving bosom sj)eaks her inward woe : 
Her tears in. melancholy silence flow. 
Yet still her fond desires tumultuous rise. 
Melt her sad soul, and languish in her eyes,' - 
And from her wild ideas as they rove, " 
To all the tender images of love 5 
And still she Soothes and feeds the flattering pain. 
False as he is, still, still she loves her swain. 
To hopeless passion yields her heart a prey. 
And sighs and sings the livelong hours away. 
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So mourns (he imprisoDed lark his'hapless fate. 
In love's soft season ravish'd from his mate. 
Fondly fatigues his unavailing rage. 
And hops and flutters round and round his cage^ 
And moans and dro(^, with pining grief oj^rest. 
Whilst sweet complainings warble from his breast. 



To my Honoured Patron^ Sir John Evelyn, Bart 

O bom conspicuous in your sphere 
To move, and shine, and far and near 

To shed your influence round ! 
Of each ingenuous art posaesa'dj^ 
With every usefol talent bless*d. 

With every mtue crown'd. 

For ever in some worthy aim. 
Your care exerted sdU the same. 

Its generoQs ardour:jihpws; 
And yet, if haply for aiwhile. 
Unbending from yo^c gbdous toil^ 

You snatch a short repose ; 
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Say, does not the retirement please ^ 
The sweet still life, the learned ease. 

The solitude serene : 
Where every charm of Nature meets 
In Wotton's elegant retreats 

And rich romantick scene ? 

For me, I own, I ever loved 

Far, far from courts and crowds removed. 

The calm unenvied state, 
Andj Sir, the utmost of my view, 
(Thanks to all-gracious Heav*n and you) 

Is now my happy fate. 

Not that my hours^I idly spend. 
Whilst my parochial charge I tend. 

Nor run they on in vain. 
Or social converse when I chuse. 
Or turn my books, or court my muse 

To tune the sprightly strain. 

As these alternately engage, 
I solace my declining »ge. 

And cast old care aside : 
And hence such harmless pleasures flow 
As tbe.great world can never know 

With all its pomp and pride. 
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Blest is the man without offence. 
From the plain paths of innocence^ . 

That never went astray $ 
And the next blest is he who mourns 
His errors^ and repenting turns 

Back to the sacred way. 

But oh ! 'tis bliss beyond compare. 
Such solid joys as yours to share. 

Recalling still to mind 
An active life from first to last. 
In one perpetual labour past. 

To benefit mankind. 



An Epigram, 

Dick's sprightly wit, like bottled beer. 

For ever bouncing out. 
In froth pursues its full career. 

And spatters all about. 

Whene'er the hum*rous topicks rise. 
Nor stop nor stay he knows. 

But slap the picquant raill'ry flies. 
Alike at firiends or foes. 
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Not the most clear or sacred name. 

Can *8cape the trying test 3 
But still, let HeaTen and earth reclaim. 

Still he must urge his jest. 

And hence, with joy too dearly prized, 
Tho* thus he rules the roast. 

Soon shall he see himself despised^ 
And all his friendships lost. 



As he has his, he soon must find 
The world will have their whim. 

He laughs and sneers at all mankind. 
And all mankind at him. 
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ELIZABETH TOLLET. 



1694—1754. 



Was the daughter of George Toilet, Esq. Commissioner 
of the Navy, in the reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne. In a short preface to a volume of her Poems, 
printed in 1755, she is mentioned as a woman of great 
virtue, and excellent education. Her poetry does not 
rise above mediocrity, and she shews most of the spirit 
and softness of her sex in the Winter Song, which is the 
last of the specimens subjoined. 
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Pastoral, On a rural Amour, 

Tfll mc, O ! tell me, why with cold disdain 

You scorn the passion of an artless swain ? 

Why now with haughty charms and conscious 

pride 
You &own severe^ and turn yout head aside ? 
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Perhaps, my form and courtship rude are thought | 
Love is not unsincere because untaught. 
Far from your town^ and distant from resort^ 
In woods has be^ my business and my sport : 
Yet Love, if pleasing tales may be believed 
From antient bards to listening youth derived. 
Has in the shady forest's dark, retreat 
Composed his bower^ and fijL*d his rural seat. 
They say the mother and the queen of love 
PcMTsook the starry tikies, and chose to fova. 
And trace a favourite shepherd thro' tfae grove. 
And some good gentry in oui^ town, *tis ssddi 
Have met their lovers in the neigjbibouring g^t : 
Not that I dose mdigues io light would Ms^f 
But you perlu^ have heard of such a thing : 
By these examples wam*d, foir Maid ! remove 
That pride that is the obstacle of love. 
This form, the ob^t you so much despise. 
Our country mAids beheld with other eyes : 
With envious care and rival art they strove 
Who first should gain, and longest keep my love. 
I loved, or thought I loved, what youth could 

choose ? 
So feirly proffered, how could I refiise ? 
But then no pain, ho anxious care I knew ; 
That future triumph was reserved for you. 
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You may remember, I remember well. 
And still my thoi^bts on that loved Im^e d^^ell^ 
^Twas when the earth had wefcomed jolly Mfty^ 
Beneath an oak upon the sands I lay> 
And with my hook deceived the finny prey. 
Careless I lay, for then my only care 
Was o*er the lawns to course the timorous hare ; 
Or to disperse the missive deaths in air^ 
With yoathfiil pride and vain delight I kne^. 
How my ftroiig arm could bend the stubborn yew^ 
Bi|it when you came, I to my f^ief coolest 
A surer maxksmao ihat bad ^iefced mjr breast. 
You came, and chose that oak for your retreat* 
Where I was shelter'd from ike HQOO-tide beat : 
Your shinipg hat was vrkh a i7^BbQtt»t|r*d> 
And but adorned the channs it seemed to bid<» 
With modest gaiety and dec^t pride. 
You sate $ and ou tny sportive kbours smiled : 
While I the fish, the fisher you beguiled : 
*Twas from (bat fittal day the source arose 
Of all my griefs, the date of all my woes ; 
1*11 csdl it so, unless you should rdent. 
And prove it blest and happy by the event f 
How oft, at your approach, niy faded cheek 
Betray'd the passion which I durst not speak ? 
Aw*d by your eyes, how oft the accents hung 
And dy*d imperfect on my faltering tongue > 

o 2 
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3y dsy, the woodland solitades I sought, 
^o hide my passion, and indulge my thought : 
By night, upon the ground my limbs I spread. 
And on the mossy roots reposed my head. 
My altered eyes roird wild with gloomy care j 
And doubt increasing ended in despair : 
My love-sick heart no longer could maintain 
Its vital functions, or support its pain. 
Twas then you came, by kind compassion moved 
With looks which bid me hope to be beloved. 
Why are you changed ? while I am still the same. 
While life shall feed the inexhausted flame : 
While your dear image in my tortured breast. 
Disturbs my haunted dreams and brokoi rest ; 
I madly from pursuing love would run. 
And bear about the torments which I shun. 
So strive the feather d tribes in vain to fly 
The fowler's certain arm and constant eye : 
While on extended pennons they forsake 
The sheltering thicket, or the sedgy lake. 
Dangerous their flight, nor less unsafe their stay. 
Fate, swifter-wing'd, overtakes their mounting 
way. 
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Against Chance and Fate, 

'Tis not wild Chance, or arbitrary Fate, 
Fond man ! that guides thy fluctuating state : 
Poor Reason yields in vain her feeble aid. 
Alike by each fantastick scheme betray'd. 
Could wandering atoms, in their casual fall. 
Compose the fabrick of this wonderous ball : 
Are modes of matter capable of thought. 
With act reflex, and clear ideas fraught ? 
Then well may Chance in endless mazes run. 
And rule the system which it first begun. 
But see ! the earth with useful plenty bless'd. 
The plants of vegetable life possessed ; 
Observe by beasts, in every species, shown 
A dubious reason which we blush to own : 
Then thou, whose boasted power can all controul. 
Consult the native dictates of thy soul ; 
And if ihou there discern the Maker's hand. 
Confess his care, resign to his command. 
Others, as vain, to human acts apply 
A fatal series and necessity * 
And think that choice, which we imagine free. 
Was p9e*determined by severe decree. 
Why then must man, of liberty debarred. 
Or sufler punishment, or me^t reward ? 

o3 
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Whence springs the difference of good and ill, 
Oiir deed constrained, and over- ruled our will > 
Must we the guilt of fancy'd freedom bear } 
Why is our blinded reason forced to err ? 
Does this consist with rules by justice taught. 
That power should punish which compeU*d the 

fault? 
Thus vainly in the jangling schools engage 
Fond Epicurus and the ♦ Cyprian sage : 
*Till heaven the interposing curtain draws^ 
A word created, and superior cause 
Now 9tand revealed } and in hig woi^ is showOji 
Who long was soujght in yain, a God unknowa* 
From whence this consequential system flows. 
The whole subsisting by his sole dispose : 
That his eternal wisdom does dispense 
The v^iou9 bounties of his proWdence, 
To thee, O man ! a reasoning soul is g^ven, 
Form*d to be happy> capable of heaven ; ' 
Thy act is free, and unconstrained tl^y will. 
In good instructed, and forewarn*d of ill : 
And hence that punishment, deserved and due. 
To those who know the good, the worst pursue^ 
Ferplex*d and weary*d in the tedious chace. 
Reason thus far a Providence may trace : 
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Here the moat vnt $ nor can hear daezled lught 
Pierce the bright regions of etemai llgbt. 
How does it mock her labour to explain 
How we from Adam's crime derive a stain ? 
How can her force a proper yictim show 
Our guilt to expiate, and avert our woe ? 
How in one person, tho* not mix*d, are joined 
The human nature and eternal mind ? 
How he who was e*er time in time had birth, 
Uncircumscribed by heaven inhabits earth ? 
Whose sacred blood, by impious fury spilt, 
Man*8 greatest crime, atones man's greatest 

gmlt. 
Canst thou, who hast with subtilty defined 
The closest operations of the mind. 
Canst thou, I say, with like discernment trace 
Th* effective influence of celestial grace ? 
Canst thou distinguish, with acutest skill. 
How the bless'd spirit leads thy proper will ? 
Then, feeble Reason ! thy pursuit must cease ! 
Implore the God of knowledge, truth and peace. 
To teach that rebel Folly we caH wit. 
That *ti$ her noblest conquest to submit. 
Vain man, whom pride and obstinacy sway. 
Persists disputing when he should obey ^ 

o4 
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To terms of honour ghren he 8eom% to yield. 
And strives, tho* yanqiu8h*d, to maintain the 

field. 
Here end thy search ; and fix thy lasting tmst 
On the most wise^ most powerful, and most just. 



On a DtaWs Head. 



On this resemblance, where we find 
A portrait drawn from all mankind. 
Fond lover ! gaze a while, to see 
What beauty's idol charms shall be. 
Where are the balls that once could dart 
Quick lightning thro* the wounded heart ? 
The skin, whose teint could once unite 
The glowing red and polish 'd white ? 
The lip in brighter ruby drest ? 
The cheek with dimpled smiles opprest ? 
The rising front, where beauty sate 
Throned in her residence of state 3 
Which, half-disclosed and half-conceard, 
The hair in flowing ringlets veil'd ! ^ 
'Tis vanished all ! remains alone 
This eyeless scalp of naked bone : 
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The vacant orbits sank within : 
The jaw that offers at a grin. 
Is this the object then that claims 
The tribute of our youthful flames ? 
Must amorous hopes and fancy'd bliss. 
Too dear delusions ! end in this ? 
How high does Melancholy swell ! 
Which sighs can more than language tell : 
Till Love can only grieve or fear j 
Reflect a while, then drop a tear 
For all that*s beautiful or dear. 



Winter Song. 



Ask me no more, my truth to prove. 
What I would suffer for my love : 
With thee I would in exile go. 
To regions of eternal snow : 
O'er floods by solid ice confined 5 
Thro* forest bare with Northern wmd : 
While all around my eyes I cast. 
Where all is wild, and all is waste. 
If there the timorous stag you chace. 
Or rouze to fight a fiercer race, 

1 
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Undionted I thjr anas wtxikL bear ; 
And give thy hand the hunter*s tijptar. 
When the low son withdcaw^ his li|^. 
And menaces an half year's ntght> 
The coBSQOtts moon, and stiffs above. 
Shall guide me with my wandering love. 
Beneath the mountain's hdiow Imtow^ 
Or in its rocky cells below. 
Thy rural feast T would provide^ 
Nor envy palaces their pride ; 
The softest moss should dress thy bed. 
With savage spoils about thee spread : 
While faithful Love the watch should keep, 
To banish danger from thy sleep. 
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WILLUM HAMILTON. 



Bangowt Aifrskire^. 1704—1754. 



He was of an anctenty honourablb, and opuleftt family. In 
1745, he joined the Pretender, and was fortunate enough 
to eflfect his escape to France^ after having wandered for 
some time in the Highlands, else he also would have, been 
sacrificed by that mistalren severity which provokes more 
disafiection by pity than it can quell by fear. 

Hamilton made no farther efforts fcft a hopeless catise, he 
passed his exile in literary amutements, made His peace 
with government, and returned to take possession of the 
family estate, which had devolved to him by the deaths of 
his brother. His constitution however was impaired^ 
perhaps by his sufferings in the Highlands ; he went 
abroad to try the effect of a better climate and died at 
Lyons. 



A SOULOStUY, 
WriUmi in June^ 174/^ 
Mysterious. imsaCe of this bceait^ 
Snklodled by thy flame ; 
By thee my being's beet «ipmc. 
For what thou art I aok 
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With thee I claim celestial birth, 
A spark of heaven's own ray ; 
Without thee sink to vilest earth, 
Inanimated clay. 

Now in this sad and dismal hour 
Of multiply'd distress. 
Has any former thought the power 
To make thy sorrows less. 

When all around thee cruel snares 
Threaten thy destined breath, 
. And every sharp reflection bears 
Want, exile^ chains or death. 

Can ought that past in youth's fond reign 
Thy pleasing vein restore. 
Lives beauty's gay and festive train 
In memory's soft store ? 

Or does the Muse ('tis said her art 
Can fiercest pangs appease,) 
Can she to thy poor trembling heart 
Now spe^k the words of peace. 

Yet she was '\font at early dawn 
To whisper thy repose^ 
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Nor was her friendly aid withdrawn 
At grateful evening's close. 

Friendship, 'tis true its sacred might. 
May mitigate thy doom. 
As lightning shot across the night, 
A moment gilds the gloom. 

O God ! . thy providence alone 
Can work to wonder here. 
Can change to gladness every moan. 
And banish all my fear. ^ 

Thy arm all powerful to save. 
May every doubt destroy ; 
And from the horrors of the grave. 
New raise to life and joy. 

From this, as from a copious spring. 
Pure consolation flows ; 
Makes the faint heart 'midst sufferings sing. 
And 'midst despair repose. 

Yet from its creature gracious heaven. 
Most merciful and just. 
Asks bat for life and safety given. 
Our faith and humble trust. 



TITE BRAES OF YARROW. 

To hadtf Jane Home. 

Imitation of the Ancient SccHisA Manner* 

A. Busk ye^ busk ye, wy bony bony biidty 
Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow ? 

Busk ye^ busk ye, my bony bony bride. 
And think nae mair on die Brast of Yarrow. 

B. Where gat ye that bony bony bride ? 
Where gat ye that winsome marrow ? 

A. I gat her where I dare nae well be seen, 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow* 

• 

Weep not, weep not, my bony bony bride. 
Weep not, weep not, my winsome marrow, 

Nor let thy heart lament to leive 
Puing the biifes on the Braes of Yarrow. 

B. Why does she weep, thy bony bony bride ? 
Why does she w€tp, thy winsome marred ? 

And why dare ye nae mair weii be secn^ 
Puing the birks on the Braes of Ywifow ? 
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A* Lang maun ti» w^ep, bu^ taxan Ae, mauD 
she waep, 

Laung maun she wetp, with dule and sorrow^ 
And lai^ maun^ I aae naair wdl be aeen^ 

Puing the birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

For she has tint her iuver luver dear^ 
Her luver dear^ the cause of sorrow. 

And I hae shun the oomeliest swam. 
That e^er pu*d birks on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Why runs thy stream, O Yaqrow, Yarrow red ^ 
Why on thy braes heard the voice of Soctow ' 

And why yon melancholeous weids 
Hung on the bony birks of Yarrow. 

Wliat yonder floats on the rueful, rueful flude ?. 

What yonder floats ? O dule and sorrow ! 
*Tis he the comely swain I slew 

Upon the duleful Braes of Yarrow. 

Wash, O wash his wounds, his wounds in tears. 
His wounds in tears, widi dule and sorrow. 

And wrap his limbs in mourning weids. 
And lay him on the Braes of Yarrow. 
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Then build, then build, ye sisters sisters tad^ | F 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow^ 
And weep around in waeful wise, | I 

His helpless fate on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Curse ye, curse ye, his useless useless shield, | B 

My arm that wrought the deed of sorrow. 
The fatal spear that pierc'd his breast, | ^ 

His comely breast on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Did I not warn thee not to lue, • 

And warn from fight, but, to my sorrow. 
O'er rashly bald a stronger arm . . 

• • * 

Thou mefst, and fell'st on the Braes of Yarrow* 

Sweet smells the birk, green grows, green grows 
the grass. 

Yellow on Yarrow's bank the gowan. 
Fair hangs the apple frae the rock. 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flowan. 

FTows Yarrow sweet ? as, sweet flows Tweed, 

As green its grass, its gowan yellow. 
As sweet smells on its braes the birk» 

The apple firae the rock as mellow. 
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l«'air was thy luve, fair fair indeed thy luve. 
In floury bands, thou him didst fetter. 

Though he was fair and weil belov'd again. 
Than me he never leud the better. 

Busk ye, then busk, my bony bony bride; . 

Busk ye, busk ye, my winsonae marrow, •• . 
Busk ye, and lue me on the banks of Tweed, 

And think nae mair on the Braes' of Yarrow. 

« 

C How can -I busk a bony bony bride. 
Row can I busk a winsome marrow. 
How lue him on the banks of Tweed, 
• • That slew my luve on the Braes of Yarrow. 

O Yarrow fields,^ may never never rain^ 
No dew thy tender blossoms cover. 

For there was basely slain my luve. 
My luve, as he had not been a lover. 

The boy put on his robes of green. 
His purple vest, *twas my awn seuing, 

Ah ! wretched me ! I little little kenn*d 
He was in these to meet his ruin. 

TOL. II. P 
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The boy took out his milk-white milk-white 
steed, 

Unbeedfiil of ray dulc and sorrow. 
But e'er the toofal of the night 

He lay a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 

Much I rejoiced that waeful waefiil day ; 

I sang, my voice the woods returning. 
But lang'e*er night the spear was fiown 

That slew my love,, and left me mourning. 

• 

What can my barbarous barbarous father do. 
But with his cruel rage pursue me ? . 

My luver*s blood is on thy spear. 
How canst thou, barbarous man, then woe 
me? 

My happy sisters may be may be proud. 

With cruel and ungentle scoffin. 
May bid me seek on Yarrow Braes 

My luver nailed in his coffin. 

My brother Douglas may upbraid. 

And strive with threatening words to muve me, 
My luver's blood is on thy spear. 

How canst thou ever bid me luve thee ? 
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Yes, yen, prepare the bed, the bed of lortt. 

With bridal sheets my body cover. 
Unbar ye bridal maids the door, 

Let in the expected husband lover. 

But who the expected husband husband is ? 

His hands methinks are bathed in slaughter ; 
Ah me ! what ghastly spectre's yon. 

Comes, in his pale shroud, bleeding afar. 

Pale as he is, here lay him lay him down, 

O lay his cold head on my pillow. 
Take offtake off these bridal weids. 

And crown my careful head with willow. 

Pale tho' thou art, yet best yet bestbeluved, 
O could my warmth to life restore thee ! 

Yet lie all night between my briestt. 
No youth lay ever there before thee. 

Pale pale indeed, O lovely lovely youth^ 
Forgive, forgive so foul a slaughter. 

And lie all night between my briests. 
No youth shall tver lie ther« afUr. 
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A. Return return, O mournful mournful bride. 
Return and dry thy useless sorrow. 

Thy luver heeds not of thy sighs. 

He lies a corps on the Braes of Yarrow. 
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GEORGE JEFFREYS, 



1678—1755. 



Except the Translations af Vida's Chess and Vanierc'* 
Country Farm, with two or three Dramatick and.Mustcal 
Pieces, the flights of this Author's Muse were short and 
desultory. 

A Quarto Volume of his poems was published in 17^7* 
with a Dedication to the Marquis of Carnarvon dated ia 
1754. 

Though it be contrary to the general plan of this work to 
give translations as specimens of the poetick talents of tht 
age, yet that which is subjoined may perhaps from its ex- 
cellence justify the departure from this rule. 



To Mr. Addison, on his Tragedy of Catp, 1713. 

Now we may speak, since Cato speaks no more ; 
'Tis praise at length ! 'twas rapture all before ! 
Whqn crowded Theatres with Io*s rung. 
Sent to the skies from whence thy genius sprung : . 

p3 
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Even civil rage a while in thine was lost. 
And factions strove but to applaud thee most : 
Nor could enjoyment paU our longing taste^ 
But every night was dearer than the last. 

As when old Rome, in a malignant hour. 
Deprived -of some returning conqueror. 
Her debt of triumph to the dead discharged. 
For fame^ for treasure, and her bounds enlarged ; 
And, while his Godlike figure moved along. 
Alternate passions fired the adoring throng/ 
Tears flow*d from every eye, and shouts from every 

tongue. 
So in thy pompous tines has Cato fared 
Graced with an ample, though a late, reward j 
A greater victor we in him revere, 
A nobler triumph crowns his image here. 

With wonder, as with pleasure, we survey 
A theme so scanty wrought into a play; 
So vast a pile on such foundations placed. 
Like Ammon*s temple rear*d on Libya's waste. 
Behold its glowing paint } its easy weight ! 
Its nice proportions ! and stupendous height ! 
How chaste the conduct ! how divine the rage I 
A Roman worthy on a Grecian stage I 
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But where shall Cato*s praise begin, or end ; 
Inclined to melt, and yet untaught to bend ; 
The firmest patriot, and the gentlest friend > 
How great his Grenuis, when the traitor croud. 
Ready to strike the blow their fury vow*d. 
Quell* d by his look, and listening to his lore. 
Learn, like his passions, to rebel no more ! 
When, lavish of his boiling blood, to prove 
The cure of slavish life, and slighted love. 
Brave Marcus now in early death appears. 
While Cato counts his wounds and not his years ; 
Who, checking private grief, the public mourns. 
Commands the pity he so greatly scorns : 
But when he strikes (to crown his generous part) 
That honest, staunch, impracticable heart. 
No tears, no sobs, pursue his parting breath 5 
The dying Roman shames the pomp of death. 

O sacred Freedom ! which the powers bestow 
To season blessings, and to soften woe. 
Plant of our growth, and aim of all our cares. 
The toil of ages, and the crown of wars ! 
If, taught by thee, thy poet*s wit has flow*d 
In strains as precious as his hero*s blood ; 
Preserve those strains and everlasting charm. 
To keep that blood, and thy remombrance warm j 

?4 
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Be tills thy guardian image still secure 5 
In vain shall force invade, or fraud allure : 
Our great Palladium shall perform its part, 
Fix'd and inshrined in every British heart. 



A Riddle of Dean Swifl's, versified, 

Yo V ask a story, not more strange than true 5 
Nor must I hide it from a friend like you : 
Without disguise my wretched lot beholdj^ 
In all its train of circumstances told : 
And tho* perhaps, what I shall first advance. 
May make the whole resemble a romance 3 
A solemn truth it is — no whim, nor jest ; 
Which, if you please — the Parson shall attest. 

Know then, dear Sir, my present situation 
Is in a small and soriy habitation, 
111 fitted up, and fenced 5 upon the waste. 
Like other clay-built cottages, 'tis placed. 
In this poor hut I breathe with care and pain ; 
And, what is harder, if I durst complain. 
One minute's warning turns me out again^ 
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Held by a sort of copy, it appears 

An easy bargain for the first seven yearg : 

For, free from rent, I only then resort. 

As bound in duty, to the Manor court ; 

There once a week, or more, to custom true. 

My landlord claims the suit and service due. 

The twenty following years require a rose 

In annual payment, to my worst of foes. 

My next acknowledgment is stranger still ; 

For, soon or later, at my landlord*s will. 

Each third, or second year, or oftener yet, 

A tooth discharges my unwelcome debt j 

And, when to answer morfe demands I fail, 

A meagre catchpole hurries me to jail J 

No miscreant, so remorseless ever tore 

Thy journals, Fog, or knocked at Franklin's door. 

In days of old, on better terms than these, 

I might have occupied the premises. 

Ere a false step, my fond great Grandsire made, 

Warp'd by a wheedling wife, their race betray'd. 

An orchard to the Manor-house adjoin' d. 

Rich- in delicious fruits of evVy kind : 

In robbing it, the graceless pair were caught, 

By a bad neighbour to their ruin taught : 
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For by that slip, without retrieve, was lost 
A certain privilege they once could boast ; 
And from the hour when they were tum*d adrifti 
Their hapless line have made this wc^l shift. 

However, rubbing onward as I may« 

I spare no pains to patch my house of clay i 

And keep it in a tenantable way. 

A little kitchen serves to dress my fare, 

Shap*d like an oven, rather round than square : 

My garrets, poorly fumish'd, I may load 

Perhaps too much, with lumber a-la-mode. 

To this low state uncomfortably ty*d,. 

Well as I can, for rent-day I provide ; 

That when my term (as soon it must) shall cease, 

My gracious Lord may sign a full release. 

When I am ousted, a mean creeping race, 
Doom*d to succeed me, have secured the place j 
Where they are sure to multiply amain. 
Triumphant o'er their foe in Abchurch Lane. 

Meanwhile this lodge, or call it what you please. 
Has one snug hole, contrived for warmth and ease: 
On the left side of my abode it lies. 
And for my friends a resting-place supplies : 



This to your use with pleasure I reaigQ $ 
Yours is the lodging, while the house if min«* 



To EUzOf inviting me to her Wadding. 

Had you your charm» resign'd 

To him who loves you best. 
The summons had been kind^ 

And I completely blest. 

Those tender words, '^ Prepare 

" For bliss so long delay'd,** 
An age of black despair 

At once had overpa/d. 

But, doom'd to rival arms. 
You mock your Loyer^s smart ^ 

A dance your blood alarms, 
A ribbon fires your heart : 

Tho' clogg*d with fool and debt^ 

The dear estate you priae. 
And view without regret. 

The martyr of your eyes. 



MO 
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Bat I ; can I behold 

The Heav'n I must forego ? 
And grace, like slaves of old. 

The triumph of my foe ? 

You will not give delight j 
And would you add to pain ? 

Your hate improves to spite j 
To malice your disdain. 

Yet, tyrant, in your turn. 
The stroke of justice, due 

To cruelty and scorn. 

Perhaps may humble you. 

In honour*s school untaught. 
Your sot may go astray. 

And you, like me, be brought 
To curse your .wedding-day. 



h 
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Horace, Ode XIII. Book L 

On Telephus his blooming charms. 
And Telephus his waxen arms. 
While you, my Lydia, dwell;, . 



Vk 
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By turns my colour shifts its seat ; 
By turns my mind 3 with stifled heat 
My laboring vitals swell. ' 

The moisture, stealing down my cheeki^ 
The slowly- wasting fever speaks. 

That dries my languid veins 5 
Nor can my eye the wine support. 
That, spilt by him in drunken sport. 

Your snowy bosom stains. 

If on your mouth a biting kiss 
Has mark*d the furious lover's bliss i 

Can such a love be true ? 
Whose savage transports could annoy 
The lips which Venus bathed for joy. 

In her celestial dew. 

Thrice happy they, and more than thrice. 
Whom passion, free from strife or vice. 

To chaste endearments guides -, 
Unbroken union is their lot, 
^d no resentments tear the knot. 

Which only death divides. 
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A Table. 

A Surgeon, traversing the plain. 
Across bis road, with loosened rein, 

A saddled courser found \ 
The rider with his hands display *d. 
And neck di^nj,. was near him laid. 

Incumbent on the ground. 

Our Artist, zealous to fulfil 
A work of charity and skill. 

To help the wretch, alights : 
This newly broken neck (he ciy'd,) 
Tho* most confoundedly aside. 

May yet be set to rights. 

Then, handling the distorted part 
The son of Paean gave a start. 

To hear his patient snore : 
But, when to stretch it he began. 
It roused at once the sleeping man | 

For he but slept before. 

JKo sooner waken* d, than aware 
Of what was going forward, spare, 
(He said) my shapeless neck $ 
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Which, fonn*d by Nature thus awry, 
(However it offends your eye) 
To straighten were to break. 

MORAL. 

With visions of Utopia fraught^ . 
Or in the school of Plato taught^ ' 

Let politicians prate; 
And, arguing where they should obey. 
Their skill in surgery display 

To set a broken state. 

But ancient forms to recommend. 
Let evils that on change attend. 

Be still before our eyes 5 
Experience carries it from rules j 
And faults are sooner found by fbols^ 

Than mended by the wise. 

EPIGRAM. 

Trmpt but the fair with pieces ten i 

If naughty, she'll consent t' ye 5 
But is she chaste ? excuse her then. 

She yields not under twenty. 
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WILLIAM HAY. 



Glynhourn^ Sussex, I695, — 1755* 



Whenever " the gift divine of Song" is bestowed wflh othcf • 
amiable andf worthy qualities, it, derives from such com- 
bmation a merit and a lustre beyond that which it intrin- 
sically possesses, and calls on us for a higher degree of 
love and approbation. 

In the preface to his works, published in 3 vols. 4to. 1704^ 
Mr. Hay is thus described : *' But it is not merely as a 
man of letters that Mr. Hay should be remembered ; as 
an English Gentleman, the Master of a fiaimily, a Magis- 
trate, a Member of the British Parliament, and la the 
domestick relations of a husband, and a father, he ought 
not to be forgotten. Many years are elapsed since he was 
removed from this scene of things, yet some persons art 
still living who remember him in each of these characters; 
and it is to be wished that they would recollect all they 
knew of him ; for his mind was liberal, and his views 
were extended to the Publick, with qualifications and a 
desire to serve it, without low or selfish designs; and his 
private and domestick life was beneficial to the circle 
within its influence.*' 

He has left a few original pieces in rhyme, besides some use« 
ful essays in prose, and numerous translations from tke 
Epigrams of Martial. 
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Mount Caburtif a Poem* 



But now mj Muse^ hj quick poetick flight. 
Doth leave these ruins and on nearer, 'light j 
Where a famed abbey of a later date, • 
But the same order, shared her sister's fate. 
(Nor these alone, but each monastick cell. 
Sunk, when their parent superstition fell.) 
Wide o*er the vale its rude remains are spread : 
Above, the castle rears its aged head ; 
As much decayed, his origin the same : 
Each is a monument of Warren's &me. 
These the great founder hoped, but hoped in vain. 
Should safe, whilst flowed the neighbouring stream, 

remain. 
The stream, which through the verdant pastures 

strayed. 
The rising fabricks then with pride survey *d ; 
Passing the ruin'd dome, and sinking tower. 
Now mourns the faded glories of his shore. 
Whilst his own current still the same doth last ^ 
So much man*s works by nature's are surpast. 
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The castle^ once its mighty lord's abode. 
Presses the mountain vtith a useless load 5 
Dreadful its high-raised broken walls impend. 
Threatening to crush the town they did defend j 
And o*er the people sudden ruin spread. 
Like infants by their nurses overlaid. 
And lo ! the monastery's sacred wall^ 
A nest to ravens, and to herds a stalL 

In this recess the hooded friar lay. 
Dissolved in ease, and slumberii^ life away t 
Luxurious fared, his matins duly said. 
Sang o*er the dead, and on the living preyed: 
The supple layman treated as he pleased, 
Tortured with penance, or with pardon eased. 
To poverty the gates of Heaven were barred. 
But for the rich to enter was not hard ; . 
Brokers in sin did their assistance lend } 
3Vho paid the monks never could God ofifend. 
They to Religion blind, but worldly wise. 
For lands and houses bartered Paradise. 
Unleam*d, and 8kill*d in pious frauds alone. 
They gave lis Heav*n to make the earth their own. 

To thttn these fair possessions Warxcn gave, 
Reserred a pardon, and a samted grave. 
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But long the pOe hath been by time o'erthrowD^ ^ 

His tomb is vaoish'd and the place unknown. 

He^ whcHn the adjacent tracts did once obey. 

Here lies a piece of undistinguish*d clay : 

How 18 his gkry Aed> who now 'is grown 

Part of the field, which once he call'd his own ! 

O all ye rich, ye fortanate, ye great. 

Can ye be proud, and think on Warren*s fate ? 

Far happier thou of Denmark's royal race. 
Whose great remains a neighbouring temple grac^ ! 
Where the informing stone still takes a pride 
To teU those virtues, which you strove to hide ; 
Who from the world did prudently retire. 
And all that grandeur which the vain admire -, 
And to high titles^ dignity, and blood. 
Prefer 0ie nobler praise of being good. 
To watch thy urn may angels never cease ! 
And may thy hpnour*d dust long rest in peace ! 

Beyond, the hills an even carpet spread. 
Tempting their sons to sport upon their head. 
See ! the light riders on the well-bred horse 
Spring from the goal, and urge the rapid course ; 
So instantly th^ gain upon the way. 
That time itself flies not so swift as they ; 
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The silver mew^ which skims the nether air. 
Seems tardy on the wing, when they are near : 
Forward they press^ while shouts ascend the 

clouds, 
'Midst chariots, neighing steeds, and gazing crowds. 

Different the contest was, the place the same, 
(The place which bears the captive monarch's 

name) 
When hapless Henry, too imperious lord, 
Herp lost his liberty, but ours restored. 
Thence firm the long-contested charter stood. 
Which England purchased with her noblest bleod. 
And ever will eMeem her noblest good. 
The greater Edward did this grant af^rove. 
And fix*d his empire in his people's love. 
He knew (as all recorded times have shewn) 
Invading subjects rights kings lose their own. 
Still may we bless the day, when on this plai|i 
The tyrant broke his rod, the slave his chain* 
Then liberty did higher thoughts impart. 
And with more generous courage fire the heart. 
Then property, adored by cv*ry swain. 
Advanced with laughing plenty in her train. 
Justice prevaird, oppression fled the field -, 
Law was a curb to mighty to right a shield. 
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The rescued nation smiled, whilst all around 
She saw the foreign realms in fetters bound ; 
Nor thought she did too dear those blessings gain^ 
Which she enjoys secure in George's reign. 
Which Frederick's virtues promise long shall last^ 
And foture times be happy as the past. 

But if this hill one Idng did captive see, 
A neighbouring town since set another free. 
When to her shore Charles, like a hart pursued. 
Fled from the hounds late fiesh'd with royal blood. 
By stratagem escaped his father's fate, 
TransformM from regal to a low estate; 
For furious storms the stately oak o'erthrow, * / 
Whilst humble shrubs beneath in safety grow. 
Here, from the kind protection of the wood. 
He came, imploring mercy from the flood. 
Bear me, he cried, &om that inhuman band. 
To foreign air, and a less guilty land. 
Meanly disguised the royal exile went. 
And soon the ofiendtng nation did relent ; 
The injured prmce> whom they expell'd before, 
Recall'd in triumph to his native shore $ 
So from the eclipse breaks the returning light. 
So sets the sun, to rise again more bright. 
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Returning thence, behold a moiddering tower 
Receives vay Muse, and daims one labonr mocei 
Whose walls the mysltck backles still adorOy 
A royal spoil from GalMa's monarch borne. 
Whoe*er did thus the ancient rt n ict u re grace. 
What could he hope more noble from his race ? 
Little he knew, that, as the pile should £iil. 
Its rising titles should o*er age prevail : 
Or that his trophies should, in time to come. 
Be hence transferr'd to Windsor^s sacred dome; 
There, high advanced, immortd glory diaie. 
And take new lustre from the silver star. 
When, in th' Elysian plain, ^neas cast 
His eyes on Roman heroes as they pasa'd* 
His thoughts in secret extacy were lost. 
But great Augustus fired his soul the moat* 
So could some ancestor, who to that plain 
From hence descended, thence return again. 
And from the solemn ruins of this place. 
View all his numerous and distinguish'd race, 
Chiefly on him with transport would he gaze. 
Whom o*er the rest superior honours raise. 
The faithful statesmui by his prince nppraved, ' 
The generous patriot by his country loved. 

But *tis not mine ttf celebrate each name. 
Long since enroled in the records of fame: 
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Vain the attempt^ fuid endless were the toil> 

To sipg tiie ancient heroes of this soUy 

Whose praise shall long my feeble lay survive. 

And in their progeny for ever live ; 

Well worthy of the stock from whence they grew^ 

Who with their honours share their virtues too j 

For without virtue, what is noble birth ? 

Or what high titles, if estranged ^&om worth I 

A g^ded idol, and a bastard gem, 

Whidi fools admire, and which the wise contemn j 

Not with more pleasure, o*er the fruitful grounds 
Where he was bred, the untamed courser bounds. 
Than o*er this landscape I in fancy speed, 
Convey'd exulting on the Muse's steeds 
A happier paradise to me this place 
llian^Eden to (he parent of our race ; 
For, when he view*d his subject world around, 
Xll oae sad sikBt a^iUide he found : 
I find, where'er my n^>tored «ight I bend. 
Some kind relation, or some honoured friend ! 
Remarking here each well known spot can tdil 
Where truth, where honour, where good*natare 

dwell ; 
And tra^ religioa to ^private cell. 

, . ... ... ^^^_ . 



Can see where secret meiit fihtins ihe dzy, 
And where ten thbusand charms in ambush lay«/ 
Where can the God of Love find keener darts ? 
Or where employ them on more generous hearts } 
Such matchless beauty, and such manly worth, 
Jove and Astrsea might recal to earth. 

With what regret I quit the smiling view. 
For ever pleasing and for ever new ! 
The more I look, the more I am amused | 
So Maro charnis a thousand tim^s perused. 

O ! may some bard, more favour*d of the nine. 
Thy glories paint in an inunortal line ; 
His fancy bear resemblance to thy clime. 
Rich as thy vales, and as thy hills subDme $ 
His strains more lasting than thy oaks abid^ 
And his smooth numbers like thy currents glide ! 
Then all thv deeds and monuments of old. 
Which the eye sees, or babbling fiuue hath told. 
When sinking undemeatk the weight of time. 
Again shall rise, and flourish in his rhyme. / ] 

Perhaps he*ll say, viewing my cell beneath; 
(Where I began, and where will cease to breathe). 
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Here lived the man, who to these fair retreats 
First drew the Muses from their ancient seats ; 
Hiough low his thought, though impotent his 

strain. 
Yet let me never of his Song complain ; 
For this the fruitless labour recommends. 
He loved lus native country^ and his friends. 
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STEPHEN PUCK. 



■f <>' ■ 



1756. 



Tlut extraordinary man left the school which save him his 
little education at the age of fourteen, and was employed 
in the meanest labour of bosbaodry, during which time 
he forgot all he had learned. This gave him so much vex- 
ation, that he resolved to recover it ; and at the age of 24, 
married, in servitude, wi^ little leisure, and no money 
or books, he set about his plan of improvement. By work- 
ing longer than his fellows he increased his pay and thus 
raised a fund for his purpose ; purchasing books of Arith-^ 
metick, and applying himself to that science in those hours 
which he stole from sleep. With a friend who glowed in 
the cause equally with himself, he made up a joint stock 
of books, small indeed, but they cherished his natural turn 
for Poetry. Hit perseverance viras so great that he read 
Milton twice or thrice with a Dictionary before he could 
understand the language. 

His history and talents becoming known, Queen Caroline 
sent for him, took him under her protection, and gave 
him a pcnskm, which gave rise to the foUowiog illnatuied 
and. jealous Epigram of Swift's. 
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fN St. Duekf the Threther orndfiaumrHe PhU 

The Thresher Dodc coidd o'er the 'Cbieeii fM-evail^ 
The proverb s»yt^ f* bo proof apunst a iaiL** 
from threshing com, he turns to thresh his brains, 
Tor which her Majesty aUoiM him grains. 
Tho' tiswmlcas'd that those who e^ver saw 
His poems, thank them all not worth a straw. 
' Thrice happgr Duck ! employ'd in threshing stt^ble. 
Thy toil is lessen'd, and thy profit^ double. 

Duck was after this admitted into orders, and preferred to 
the Imoig cf Vflktei in Surrey, l^ere be learned Latin, 
wrote his ownSarmons, and became popular as a preacboct 
till falling into melancholy, he threw himself into the 
Thames from a Bridge near Reading and was drowned* 



From ** The Thres/iers Laiour.^ 

X E reapers, cast your eyes around the fields 
And view the scene its dif&rent beauties yield : 
Then look again with a iBore tender eye. 
To think how soon it must in ruin tie. 
for once set in, wtiere*er oortiawsw deal. 
There's no resisting of the weH^whet steel : 
But here or there, where'er our coune we beod^ 
Sure Desolatibn does our steps attend. 
Thus; when Arabia's sons, in hopes of prey. 
To sooaejnare &rtile country .take tbw mf ; 
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How beaateoos all things in the morn appear^ 
There villages, and pleasing cots are here $ 
So many pleasing objects meet the sight> 
The ravish'd eye could willing gaze *till night : 
But long e'er then, where'er their tro(^ have 

past^ 
Those pleasant prospects lie a gloomy waste. 

The morning past, we sweat beneath the sun. 

And but uneasily our work goes on. 

Before us we perplexing thistles find. 

And com blown adverse with the ruffling wind : 

Behind our backs the female gleaners wait. 

Who sometimes stoop, and sometimes hold a 

chat. 
Each mom we early rise, go late to bed. 
And labouring hard, a painful life we lead : 
For toils, scarce ever ceasing, press us now. 
Best never does, but on the Sabbath show. 
And barely that, our master will allow. 
Nor, when asleep, are we secure from pain^ m 
We then perform oar labours o*er again : > 
Our mimick fancy always restless seems. 
And what we act awake, she acts in dreams. 
Hard fate ! Our labours even in sleep don*t cease^ 
Scarce Hercules e'er felt such toils as these. 
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At length in rows stands up the well-dry'd corn^ 

A grateful scene^ and ready for the bam. 

Our weU-pleased master views the sight with joy. 

And we for carrying all our force employ. 

Confusion soon o'er all the field appears^ 

And stunning clamours fill the workmen's ears 3 

The bells^ and clashing whips, alternate sound. 

And rattling waggobs thunder o'er the ground. 

The wheat got in, the pease, and other grain. 

Share the same fate, and soon leave bare the 

plain: 
In noisy triumph the last load moves on. 
And loud huzza's proclaim the harvest done. 
Our master joyful at the welcome sight. 
Invites us all to feast with him at night* * 
A table plentifully spread we find. 
And jugs of humming beer to cheer the mind 3 
Which he, too generous, pushes on so fiist. 
We think no toils to come, nor mind the past. 
But the next morning soon reveals the cheat, , 
When the same toils we must again repeat : 
To the same bams again must back return. 
To labour there for room for next year's com* 
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b Mr, Whiter^ Agent to Gtnerai Herherfs Regiment 
•fl>rag09n Gu&ris, 

At length tbe tedious wmter's fled. 
No Tapoors noxious influence abed. 

No fleecy snows descend : 
No more the dulling frost detains 
The captive streams in chfjrstal chains. 

Nor winds the welkin xend. 

But Phebus kindly warm displays 
On teeming earth his genial rays 

To fertilize her womb -, 
Soft rains and zephyr's gentle breear 
Unbind the glebe^ awake the trees. 

And call forth all their bloom. 

New vigour animates the soil. 

The fields rejoice^ the meadows smile^ 

Adom'd with vivid green ; 
Ten thousand fragrant flowers arise 
That, varied with ten thousand dies. 

Diversify the scene. 
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See benditfg c(ywslif% dropp*d with gold. 
And crimson pinks their leaves unfold, 

Jcmquils and lilies fair ; 
Which breathe their balmy essence toond. 
And while their colours paint the gtonnd. 

Their sweets enibsdih the ah-. 

Nature has dothed the hawdiom bush. 
Where sings the wildlj warbling thrush. 

In robes of flowery May, 
While flaunting honey -suckles twine 
Round bridal elms their amorous vine. 

Luxuriant^ sweet, and gay. 

Then quit the smoky town, my friend. 
Where busy bustling crowds contend 

For honours, fame, and gold ; 
£njoy the rural scene awhile, 
See how the yemal beautiea smile. 

Much better seen than toldr 

We*ll visit Southcote*s fragrant shade 
Where art and nature*s happy aid 

Harmoniously combine 5 
Or Ligonier*s delightful seat. 
Or friendly Spence's sweet retreat. 

And then with pleasure dine. 
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My parsonage shall afford us meat^ 
A little homely wholesome treat 

Proportioned to my wealth : 
Where no intemperance shall be founds 
And not a bumper push'd around 

Except to Herbert's health. 
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GILBERT WEST. 



1706,-1756. 



West was the son of Dr. West, Prebendary of Winchester, 
who married the sister of Sir Richard Temple, afterwards 
Lord Cobham. He was originally designed for the churchy 
but entered into his uncle's regiment of horse, which after 
some time he quitted for a post in the office of the 
Secretary of State, where his promotion was impeded by 
his uncle's opposition to the Ministry. He quitted this 
situation in disgust for another of uncertain and remote 
advantage, that of clerk extraordinary of the Privy 
Council, which was obtained for him in the year 1729; 
but it was not till 1752 that he succeeded to the regular 
clerkship. 

It is to West's credit that during these disappointments he 
never forgot the cultivation of his morals and talents, 
and that even the drudgery and dulness of an office, did 
not extinguish his love of literature. 

With West, that school of poetry originated, which has 
produced Akensidc^ Gmyf Mason, and the Wartons» 
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tl4t OILBEKT WEST. 

ODE, 

Fhm " Institution of^f. Order of the Garter, 



5TR0PHB I. BARDS. 

Celestial Maid ! 

Bright spark of that ethereal flame. 
Whose vivid spirit, through all nature spread. 
Sustains and actuates this boundless frame ! 
O, by whatever style to mortals known. 
Virtue, Benevolence, or Public Zeal, 
, Divine assessor of the regal throne. 
Divine protectress of the commonweal, 
O in our hearts thy energy infuse! 
Be thou our Muse, 
Celestial maid. 
And, as of old, impart thy heavenly aid. 
To those, who, warm'd by thy benignant fire. 
To public merit and their country's good 
Devoted ever their recording lyre. 
Wont along Deva's sacred flood. 

Or, beneath Mona's oak retired. 
To warble forth their patriot lays. 
And nourish with inimortal praise 
The bright heroick flames by thee inspired* 
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ANTXSTROPHE T. 

I feel^ t feel 
Thy soul-invigorating heat j 
My bounding veins distend with fervent zed. 
And to Britannia's fame responsive beat. 
Hail Albion, native country ! but how changed 
Thy once grim aspect, how adom*d and gay 
Thy howling forests ! where together ranged 
*]l)e naked hunter and his savage prey : 
Where amid black inhospitable woods. 

The sedge-grown floods 
All cheerless stray'd. 
Nor in their lonely wandering course survey'd. 
Or tower, or castle, heaven-ascending fane. 
Or lowly village, residence of peace 
And joyous industry^ or furrow'd plain. 

Or lowbg herd, or silver fleece 

That whitens now each verdant vale ; 

While laden witli their precious store 

For trading barks to every shore. 
Swift heralds of Britannia's glory, sail. 

EPOOE I. 

These are thy shining works : this smiling fece 
Of beauteous nature thus in regal state, 
Deck'd by each handmaid art, each polish'd grace. 
That on fair liberty and order wait. 
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This pomp^ these riches^ this repose^ 
To thee imperial Britain owes* 
To thee^ great substitute of heaven^ 
To whom the charge of earthly realms was gifen; 
Their social systems by wise nature's plan 
To form and rule by her eternal laws ; 
To teach the selfish soul of wayward oian. 
To seek the public good^ and aid the common cause* 

So didst thou move the mighty heart 
Of Alfred^ founder of the British state ; 
So to Matilda*s scepter^d son> 
To him whose virtue and renown 
Fu'st made the name of Edward great> 
Thy ample spirit so ^dst thou impart ; 
Protecting thus in every age, ^ 
FVom greedy power and factious rage. 
The law of Freedom which to Britain's shore> 
From Saxon Elva's many^headed flood. 
The valiant sons of Odin with them bore. 
Their national, adored, ins^>arable good. 

STHQPHB II. 

On yonder plain^ 
Along whose willow-fringed side' 
; The silver footed Naiads, sportive traio, 
Down the smooth Thames amid the cygnets g)ide» 
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I«aw, when at thy reconciling word. 
Injustice^ anarchy, intestine jar, 
Despotick insolence, the wasting sword. 
And all the brazen throats of civil war. 
Were hush*d in peace 5 from his imperious throne 

Hurl'd furious down, 
Ahash*d> disma7*d. 
Like a chased lion to the savage shade 
Of his own forests, fell oppression fled 
With vengeance brooding in his sullen breast 
Then justice fearless rear'd her decent head, 
Heal*d every grief, each wrong redress'd. 
While round her valiant squadrons stood. 
And bade her awful tongue demand. 
From vanqulsh'd John's reluctant hand. 
Hie deed of Freedom purchased with their blood. 

ANTXSTROPBE II. 

O vain surmise ! 
To deem the grandeur of a crown 
Consists in lawless power ! to deem them wise 
Who change security and fair renown. 
For detestation, shame^ distrust, and fear ! 
Who shut for ever from the blissful bowers 
With horror, and remorse at distance hear 
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The mnsick that iuchants th* immortal pow'rs, 
The heaveuly music of well -purchased praise^ 

Seraphic lays 

The sweet reward 
On heroes, patriou, rigiiieous kings conferr*d. 



* 
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WILLIAM COLLINS. 



Chichester, 1721,-^1756. 



Langhorne^ knowing that CoUifig ¥f!is buried at Chichester, 
travelled thither to visit the grave of his favourite poet. 
On enquiry he found that Mr. Collins was interred in a 
sort of garden, surrounded by the cloyster of the Cathe- 
dral, which it -called the Paradise, and into this burial 
ground he was admitted by the Sexton. In the evening 
he supt with an inhabitant of the town, and describing 
to him the spot sacred to his sorrow, he was told that 
his effusions of feeling had not been misapplied, for he 
had been lamenting a very honest man, and a veryiiseful 
member of society, Mr. Collins the taylor. 

But William Collins, from whose Poems these SpccinKns 
are selected, was also the son of a very useful member of 
society, though not a taylor, but a hatter; and what is 
more important v^ith those who value distinctions and 
honours, an alderman of Chichester. 

At Winchester shcool he shewed proof of his early powers, 
which obtained for him a Demyship of Magdalen Col- 
lege. 

Subsequent disappointments and poverty broke his spirits, 
and rendered his fine talents inapplicable to his advance- 
ment in life. An accession of fortune, which rni^ht have 
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been of benefit to him earlier, came too late to take him 
from habits destructive of his miiMl, which at last finled 
him altogether; and after remaining aoroe time in a 
house opened for the cure of lunaticks, he died at Chi* 
Chester, where his sister had taken him withfemalegood- 
ness under her own protection. 



Ode to Simplicity, 

O THOU, by nature taught 

To breathe her genuine thought. 
In numbers warmly pure, and sweetly strong : 

Who first on mountains wild. 

In fancy, loveliest child. 
Thy babe and Pleasure's, nursed the powers of scMig ! 

Thou who with hermit heart 

Disdainst the wealth of art. 
And gauds, and pageant weeds, and trailing pall ; 

But com* St a decent maid. 

In attic robe array'd, 
O chaste, unboastful nymph, to thee I call ! 

By all the honey'd store 
On Hybla*8 tbymy shore. 
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By all her blooms, and mingled murmurs dear^. 

By her, whose love-lorn woe. 

In evening musings slow. 
Soothed sweetly sad Electra's poet*s ear : 

By old Cephisus deep. 

Who spread his wavy sweep 
In warbled wanderings round thy green retreat. 

On whose enameird side, «. 

When holy freedom died. 
No equal haunt allured thy future feet. 

O sister meek of truth. 

To my admiring youth 
Thy sober aid and native charms infuse ! 

The flowers that sweetest breathe. 

Though beauty cull'd the wreathe. 
Still ask thy hand to range their ordered hues. 

While Rome could none esteem. 

But virtue's patriot theme. 
You loved her hills, and led her laureate band j 

But staid to sing alone. 

To one distinguished throne. 
And tum'd thy face, and fled her altered land. 
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No more, in haD or bower^ 

The passions own thy power. 
Love, only love, her forceless numbcFB mean : 

For thou hast left her shrine. 

Nor olive more, npr vine. 
Shall gain thy feet to bless the servile scene. 

Tliough taste, though genius bless 

To some divine excess. 
Faint's the cold work till thou inspire the whole ; 

What each; what all supply. 

May court, may charm our eye. 
Thou, only thou, canst raise the melting sool ! 

Of tliese let others ask. 

To aid some mighty task, 
I only seek to find thy temperate vale : 

Where oft my reed might sound, 

lb maids and shepherds round. 
And all thy sons, O Nature, learn my talc. 
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COLLEY GIBBER. 



London, 16/1. — 1757» 



AN ODE 



To his Majtsii/, en New-Year's T>at/, 1731 — 1738, 
Awake, with joyous songs, the day! 
The day that leads the opening year ! 
The year, advancing, to prolong 

Augustus* sway. 

Demands our song, 
And calls for universal cheer. 

Your ancient annals, Britons, read ! 

And mark tlie reign you most admire j 
The present shall the past exceed. 

And yield enjoymenl to desire, 

Or^ if you find the coming year, ^ 

In blessings should transcend the last. 

The difference only will declare. 
The present sweeter thau the past. 
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Bat ah 1 the sweets his sway bestows. 
Are greater far, than greatness knows } 
With various pensive cares opprest. 
Unseen, alas ! the Rojai breast 
Endures his many, many a wdgbt, 
Unfelt by swains of humble state. 

Thus brooding on her lonelj nest. 

Aloft the Eagle wakes. 

Her due delight forsakes. 
Though Monarch of the air confest. 

Her drooping eyes refuse to close j 
While fearless of annoy. 
Her young, beloved, enjoy 
Protection, food, and sweet repose. 
What thanks, ye Britons, can repay. 
So mild, so just, such tender sway > 

Annual aids, when he desires, 
I^ess the king, than land, requires \ 
AH the dues, to him, that flow^ 
Are but royal wants for you. 

So the seasons lend the earth 
Kindly rams, to raise her birth : 
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Well the mutual laboun suit> 
His the glory, yours the fruit. 

Assist ! assist ! ye ^lendid throngs 
Who now the Jloyal circle form. 

With duteous wishes blend the song. 
And every grateful wish be warno. 

Chorus. 

May Cesar^s health his reign supply, 

*Till Action shall be pleased^ or die ; 

Till loyal hearts desire his hi^, 
Till happier subjects know. 
Or foreign realms can shew, 

A land so blest^ a king so great 
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EDWARD MOORE. 



Abin^duii. 1711—1757. 



Editor of the World, which is often published, tfaoogh 
perhaps not often read ; and author of the FoaRdling, 
and the Gamester, which still keep possession of the 
suge. 



The Lover and the Vner>H, 
O THtu, for whom my lyre 1 string, 

^ Of whom I speak, and think, and sing ! 
Thou constant object of my joys. 
Whose sweetness every wish employg ! 
Thou dearest of ihy sex ! attend. 
And hear the Lover and the Friend. 

Fear not the poet's flatt*ring strain j 
No idle praise my verse shall stain j 
The lowly numbers shall impart 
The faithful dictates of my heart. 
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Nor homble modesty ofiend^ 

And part the Lover from the Friend. 

Not distant is the cruel day. 
That tears me from my hopes away : 
Then frown not, fairest ! if I try 
To steal the moisture fr'om your eye. 
Or force your heart a sigh to send. 
To mourn the Lover and the Friend. 

No perfect joy my life e'er knew. 
But what arose from love and you 3 
Nor can I fear another pain 
Than your unkindness, or disdain ^ 
Then let your lo<rfis their pity lend. 
To cheer the Lover and the Frien<|^ 

Whole years I strove against the flame. 
And suffered ills that want a name : 
Yet still the painful secret kept. 
And to myself in silence wept j 
Till groMm unable to contend, 
I own*d the Lover and the Friend. 

I saw you still. Your generous heart 
In all my sorrows bore a part ; 
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Yet while your ejreg with pity glow*d. 
No words of hope yoor tongue bettow*d^ 
But mildly bid me cease to blend 
The name of Lover with the FrieikL 

Sick with desire and mad with pahi^ 
I seek for happiness in vain : 
Thou, lovely Maid ! to thee I cry. 
Heal me with kindness, or I die ! 
From sad despair my soul defend. 
And fix the Lover and the Friend. 



Cursed be all wealth that can destroy 
My utmost hope of earthly joy * 
Thy^fts, O Fortune ! I resigo> 
Let her and Poverty be mine ! 
And every year that life shall lend. 
Shall bless the Lover and the Friend* 



In vain, alas I In vain I strive 

To keep a dying hope alive j 

The last sad remedy remains, 

*Tis absence that must heal my pains^ 

Thy image from my bosom rend. 

And force the Lover from the Friend* 
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Vain thought ! though seas between us roll. 

Thy love k rooted in my soul j 

The vital blood that warms my heart 

With thy idea must depart. 

And death's decisive stroke must end 

At once the Lover and the Friend. 
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MOSES MENDEZ. 



1758. 



The poetry of Mendez will serve to shew thit it is not 
necessary for a man to starve in order to qualify him for 
writing well. He was bom in (afflaeno^ and dignified his 
ease by literature, and the company of liteiary men. He 
was the author of several dramatick pieces, as wdl as 
other poems. 

Jifendez was of Jewish eztractiony and inherited the national 
industry of his fbre&thers; for he once meditated the pro- 
fession of the law in Doctoi^s-commons, though he wai 
at the same time a poet, and pe eses ie d of an hundred 
thousand pounds. 



To Mr. S. Tucker. 

Thb sons of men, by various passioos Idi, 
The paths of business, or ci pleasure tread ; 
The florist views his dear carnation rise. 
And wonders who caa doat on Floxa*s eyes ;. 
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The lover sees, unmoved, each gaudy streak. 
And knows no bloom, but that onDaphne^s cheek ; 
While some grow pale o*er Newton, Locke, or 

Boyle, 
Miss reads romances, and my Lady, Hoyle ; 
Thus inclination binds her fetters strong. 
And, just as judgment marks, we're right or wrong. 

Fair are those hills where sacred laurels grow. 
Ruled by the power who draws the golden bow ; 
But see how few attain the dangerous road. 
How few are born to feel the inspiring God ! 
Yet all to reach the arduous summit try. 
From soaring Fope to reptile Ogleby. 
Among the rest your friend attempts to climb, 
But ah, how different poesy and rhyme ! 

The midnight bard reciting to his bell> 

Who breaks our re$t, and tollfl the Muso's knell > 

Is just; a poet matchless and divine 

As he a Raphael, who on ale-house sign. 

Seats his bold George in attitude so quaint* 

That none can tell the D|::agpn firom the Saint. 

Reckon each 9aud on wide Newmarket plain. 
Mount yon blue vaults and oount the starry train ; 
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But numbers ne'er can comprehend the throng 
Of retail dealers iu the art of song. 
Like summer flies they blot the solar rzy. 
And, like their brother insects^ live a day. 
Am I not blasted by some friendless star^ 
To know my wants, yet wage unequal war ? 
I own I am ; and dabbling thus in ryhme^ 
'Tis folly's bell that rings the pleasing chime. 
Bit by the bard*s tarantula I swell. 
Write off the raging fit, and all is welL 



And yet, perhaps, to lose my time this way. 
Is better far, than some mis-spend the day. 
The fatal dice-box never fiird my hand. 
By me no orphan weeps his ravish*d land | 
What ward can tax me with a deed unjust ? 
What friend upbraid me with a broken trust ? 
Some few except, whom pride and folly blind, 
I found them chaff, and gave them to the wind. 
Like a poor bird, and one of meanest wing, 
Around my cage I flutter, hop, and sing. 
L^nlike in this my brethren of the bays, 
I sue for pardon, and they hope for praise j 
And when for verse I find my genius warm. 
Like infants sent to school I keep from harm. 
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What time the dog-star with unbating flames 
Cleaves the parch'd earth, and sinks the silver 

Thames ; 
While the shrill tenant of the sun-burnt blade, 
(A poet he, and singing all his trade) 
Tears his small throat, I brave the sultry ray. 
And deep embower'd, escape the rage of day. 
Thrice blest the man, who, shielded from the 

beam. 
Sings lays melodious to the sacred stream ; 
Thrice bless'd the stream, who views his banks of 

flowers, 
Crown*d with the.Muse's or imperial towers. 
Whose limpid waters as they onward glide. 
See humble osiers nod, or threatening squadrons 

ride. 
Health to ray friend, and to his partner peace, 
A good long life and moderate encrease ; 
May Dulwich garden double treasures share. 
And be both Flora's and Pomona's care. 
Ye Walton Naiads, guard the favourite child. 
Drive off each marsh-bom fog, ye zephyrs mildj 
Fan the dear innocent ! ye fairies keep 
Your wonted distance, nor disturb his sleep ; 
Nor in the cradle, while your tricks you "pky, 
Th^ changeling drop, and bear our boy awa^F^ 
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However chance may dialk his future &te« 
Or doom his manhood to be rich or great. 
Is not our care ; oh, let the guiding power 
Decide that point, who rules the natal hour -, 
Nor shall we seek, for knowledge to enrich. 
The Delphick tripod, or your Norwood witch. 

But Tucker doubts, and *' if not rich" he cries 
*' How can the boy reward the good or wise ? 
Give him but gold, and merit ne*er shall freeze. 
But rise from want to affluence and ease : 
The Guido's touch shall warm his throbbing heart. 
The patriot's bust shall speak the Sculptor*s art -, 
But if from Danaes precious shower debarred 
The Muse he may admire, but ne'er reward." 

All this I grant i but does it fdlow then. 

That p^rts have drawn regard from wealthy mui ? 

Did Gay receive the tribute of the great? 

No, let his tomb be witness of his &te : 

For Milton*s days are too long post to strike. 

The rich of all times ever were alike. 

See him whose lines " in a fine frenzy roD," 
He comes to tear^ to harrow up the soul ; 
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Btar tne, ye Powers^ from hi^ bewitching sprite^ 
My eyeballs darken at excess of light 5 
How my heart dances to his magick strain;. 
Beats my qaick pulse, and throbs eadi bursting 

vein! 
From Avon's bank, with every garland crown'd, 
"Us his to rouse, to calm, to cure, to wound : 
To mould the yidding bosom to his will. 
And Shakespeare is inimitable still. 
Opprest by fortune, all her ills he bore. 
Hear this ye Muses, and be vain no more. 

Nor shall my Spencer want his share of prai8e> 
The heaven-sprung sisters wove the iaureafs bayi^ 
Yet what availed his sweet descriptive power, 
T!ie faery warriour, or enchanted bow»'? 
Though matchless Sydney doated on the strain. 
Loved by the learned sbe^^rd'* on the msm. 
Observe what need his latest labours crown'd, 
Bdphebe smiled not, and stem Burleigh firowni'd. 
If still you doubt, consult some well-known fn<^d^ 
Let £llis speak, to him you oft attend. 
Whom truth approves, whom candour calls bjBf 

own. 
Known by the Grod, by bH the Muses known. 

• Sif Winter Ralcight. 
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Where tower his hills^ where stretch his lengths of 

vale. 
Say where his heifers load the smoaking pail } 
Oh maj this grateful verse my debt repay. 
If aught I know, he shewed the arduoDS way ; 
Within my bosom fann*d the rising flame. 
Plumed my young wing, and bade me tiy for fame. 
Since then I scribbled, and must scribble stilly ' 
His word was once a sanction to my will ; 
And ril persist, till he resume the pen. 
Then shrink contented^ and n^*er ihyme ag^n. 

Yet, ere I take my leave^ I have to say. 
That while in sleep my senses wasted lay. 
The waking soul which sports in fancy's beamj. 
Worked on my drowsy limbs, and form*d a dream j^ 
Then to my lines a due attentio^ keep^^ 
For ofit when poets dream> their readers sleep. 

On a wide champaign where the surges beat 
The extended beach, then sullenly retreat, 
A dismal cottage rear'd its turfy head. 
O'er which a yew her baleful branches spread ^ 
The owl profane his dreadful dirges sung. 
The passing bell the foul night raven rung ; 
No village cur here bay'd the cloudless moon. 
No golden sunshine cheer'd the Hazy noon;^ 
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But ghosts of men by love of gold betray'd 
Jn silence glided through the dreary shade. 
Then sate pale grief in melancholy state. 
And brooding care was trusted with the gate 5 
Within, extended on the cheerless ground. 
An old nian lay in golden fillet bound ; 
Rough was his beard, and matted was his hair. 
His eyes were fiery red, his shoulders bare ; 
Down furrow'd cheeks hot tears had worn their 

way. 
And his broad scalp was thinly strewed with greyj 
A weighty ingot in his hand he prest. 
Nor seem'd to feel the viper at his breast. 

Around the caitiff, glorious to behold. 
Lay minted coinage, and historlck gold ', 
High sculptured urns in bright confusion stood. 
And streams of silver formed a precious flood. 

On nails, suspended rows of pearls were seen. 
Not such the pendants of the Egyptian queen. 
Who, joy luxurious swelling all her soul. 
Quaffed the vast price of empires in her bowl. 

As seas voracious swallow up the landj 
As raging flames eternal food demand. 
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So this vile wretch, unbkts'd with all his t^Uat, 
Repined in plenty^ and grew nek for more} ' 
Nor shall we wonder when his name I tdl, 
'Twas Avarice the eldest bom of hdl. 

But hark ! what ncMse breaks in upon my tale ? 
Be hush*d each sound, and whisper erery gale ; 
Ye croaking rooks your noisy flight suspend. 
Guessed I not right, how all my toil would end } 
My heavy rhymes have jaded Tucker quite 5 
He yawns, he nods,-— he snores ! Good night, 
good night. 
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RICHARD LEVERIDGE. 



1670,-1758. 



This man was a singer on the^Stage. He published a Collec- 
tion of his Songs, in two pocket volumes, 17^6. 



Truth. 

I HAVE been In love^ and in debt^ and in drink. 

This many, and many a year ; 
And those are three plagues enough any should 
think. 

For one poor mortal to bear : 

Twas love made me fall into drink. 

And drink made oEie run into debt. 
And the* I have struggled and struggled and itrov^, 

I cannot, I cannot get out of *ein yet. 
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There's nothing but money can cure me^ 

And rid me of all my pain. 
*Twill pay all my debts^ and remove all my lets^ 
And my mibtress that cannot endure me^ 

Will love me and love me again. 
Then^ tiien, then, 1*11 fall to my loving and drink- 
ing amain. 



Cupid over-reached' 

Young Cupid I find 

To subdue me inclined. 

But at length I a stratagem found. 

That will rid me of him. 

For ril drink to the brim. 

And unless he can swim. 

He'll like other blind puppies be drown'd. 



The Cure of Love. 

Importunate love begone. 

My heart you no more shall have. 

With freedom and ease my senses 1*11 please^ 

And never be more thy slave. 
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Tith whining and pining^ a lover must shew his 

art, 
rofessing no blessing like gaining the fair one's 

heart, 
^hich once in possessing like others confessing, 
e soon, he soon will be ready to part, 
it he that the grape is caressing, 
''ill always find a true blessing, 
)r that never cloys but ripens his joys, 
nd makes him look frolick and gay, 
len fill up your glass, and round let it pass, 
ad thus, thus, thus, to the God you will say. 

importunate love begone. 
Thy quiver is now in vain, 
'ith freedom and ease, my senses Til please. 
And ne'er be in love again. 

Importunate love begone. 

Thy quiver is now in vain, 
1th fi'eedom and ease, my senses 1*11 please, 
id ne*er be in love again, no, no, no, no. 

No, no, I'll ne'er be in love again. 



j 
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Good Advice, « 

Why all this whining^ why all this pimi^ 
Love is a folly and beauty i^ vain. 
Nothing so commooy as wealth and womei^ 
To raise the vapours aud so duU the brain. 
To him that's merry, that*a frolick and aiiy> 
Nothing is grievous nor noithing is sad. 
Then rouze thy spirit, and take off thy cl«ral> 
In one smiling bumper a cure's to be had. 
Then rouze thy spirit, and take off thy claret. 
In one smiling bumper a cure's to be had. 

If Cloe fly thee 

And still deny thee. 
Never look sneaking nor never repine^ 

If *tis her fashion. 

To slight your passion. 
Then seem most easy and deny her thine. 

Yet slily woo her. 

And closely pursue her. 
Or she'll prove a tyrant and laugh ye to scom^ 

When she seems waggish, 

Coquetish and prudish, 
Then give her her humour and let her begone. 
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When next you meet her. 

Again intreat her. 
And if you find still shell make you her tool, 

Nere let it vex you. 

Or once perplex you, 
She*ll soon repent it, and £nd whose the fool. 

Then to requite her. 

Despise her and slight her. 
And what you commended, as much discommend. 

But if love grieve thee. 

And still will not leave thee. 
Then e*en love thyself first, and next love thy 
friend. 
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JOHN DYER. 



Carmarthenshire^ 1 700, — 1 758. 



Dyer was originally a painter, in which character he travelled 
to Italy, where he planned his poera, " Tlie Ruins of 
Rome," which he finished on his return in l74o. After 
this he married and entered the Church. The Genuis of 
his original profession appears in his Works^ and Grongar 
Hill is read and admired by every one who delights in the 
beauties of rural scenery. 



The Country Walk. 

The morning's fair, the lusty sun 
With ruddy cheek begins to run 5 
And early birds, that wing the skies^ 
Sweetly sing to see him rise. 
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1 am resolved^ this charming day. 

In the open field to stray ; 

And have no roof above my head. 

But that whereon the Grods do tread. 

Before the yellow bam I see 

A beautiful variety 

Of strutting cocks advancing stout^ 

And flirting empty chaff about. 

Hens^ ducks^ and geese^ and all their broody 

And turkeys gobbling for their food ; 

While rusticks thrash the wealtliy floor^ 

And tempt all to crowd tlie door. 

What a fair face does nature show ! 

Augusta^ wipe thy dusty brow : 

A landscape wide salutes my sights 

Of shady vales^ and mountains bright ; 

And azure heavens I behold^ 

And clouds of silver and of gold. 

And now into the fields I go. 

Where thousand flaming flowers glowj 

And every neighbouring hedge I greet. 

With honey-suckles smelling sweet : 

Now o'er the daisy meads I stray. 

And meet with, as I pace my way. 

Sweetly shining on the eye, 

A rivulet gliding smoothly by, 
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Which shows with what an easy tide 

The moments of the happy glide ; 

Here finding pleasure after pain. 

Sleeping, I see a wearied swain. 

While his full scrip lies open by, 

Hiat does his healthy food supply. 

Happy swain, sure happier far. 

Than lofty kings and princes are ! 

Enjoy sweet sleep, which shuns the crown. 

With all its easy beds of down. 

The sun now shows his noon*tide Uaze, 

And sheds around me burning rays. 

A little onward, and I go 

Into the shades that groves bestow ; 

And on green moss I lay me down. 

That o'er the root of oak has grown ; 

Where all is silent but some flood 

That sweetly murmurs in the wood 5 

But birds that warble in the sprays. 

And charm even silence with her lays. 

O powerful silence, how you reign 

In the poet's busy brain ! 

His numerous thoughts obey the calls. 

Of the tuneful water-falls. 

Like moles, whene*er the coast is clear^ 

They rise befSre thee without fear. 

And range in parties here and there. 
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Some wildly to Parnassus wing. 
And view the fair Castalian spring. 
Where they beheld a lonely well. 
Where now no tuneful Muses dwell j 
But now and then a slavish hind 
Paddling the troubled pool they find. 
Some trace th^ pleasing paths of joy. 
Others the blissful scene destroy 3 
In thorny tracks of sorrow stray. 
And pine for Clio far away. 
But stay. . . methmks her lays I hear. 
So smooth ! so sweet ! so deep ! so clear ! 
No *tis not her voice I find, 
Tis but the echo stays behind. 
Some meditate ambition's brow. 
And the black gulph that gapes below : 
Some peep in courts, and tliere they eee 
The sneaking tribe 6f flattery. 
But, striking to the ear and eye, 
A nimble deer comes bounding by ! 
When rushing from yon rustling spray. 
It made them vanish all away. 
I rouze me up, and on J rove, 
Tis more than time to leav^ the grov*. 
The sun declines 5 the evening breeze 
Begins to whisper through the trees 5 
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And^ as I leave the sylvan gloom^ 

As to the glare of day I come^ 

An old man*s stnol^ nest I see. 

Leaning on an aged tree : 

While willow waUs, and fiirzy brow^ 

A little garden sway below. 

Through spreading beds of blooming green. 

Matted with herbage sweet, and clean, 

A vein of water limps along. 

And makes them ever green, and young. 

Here he paffs upon his spade,' 

And digs up cabbage in the shade : 

His tattered rags are sable brown^ 

His beard and hair are hoary grown : 

The dying sap descends apace. 

And leaves a withered hand and hce. 

Up Grongar hill I labour now. 

And catch at last his bushy brow : 

Oh, how fresh, how pure the air ! 

Let me breathe a little here. 

Where am I, Nature ? I descry 

Thy magazine before me lie. 

Temples, and towns, and towers^ and woods. 

And hills, and vales, and fields, and floods^ 

Crowding before me, edged around 

With naked wilds, and barren ground. 
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I 

a 

See below^ the pleasant dome, 
TTie poet's pride, the poet*s home. 
Which the sun-beams shine upon. 
To the even, from the dawn. 
See her woods where echo talks. 
Her gardens trim, her terrace walks. 
Her wildernesses, fragrant brakes. 
Her gloomy bowers, and shining lakes. 
Keep, ye Gk)ds, this humble seat^ 
For ever pleasant, private, neat. 
See yonder hill, uprising steep. 
Above the river slow and deep ? 
It looks from hence a .pyramid. 
Beneath a verdant forest hid -, 
On whose high top there rises great. 
The mighty renonant of a seat. 
An old green tower, whose battered brow 
Frbwns upon the vale below. 
Look upon that flowery plain. 
How the sheep surround their swain, 
How they crowd to hear his strain ! 
All careless with his legs across. 
Leaning on a bank of moss. 
He spends his empty hours at play. 
Which fly as light as down away. 
And there behold a bloomy mead, 
A silver stream, a willow shade, 
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Beneath the shade a fisher stand. 
Who with the angle in hit hand. 
Swings the nibbling fry to land. 
In blushes the descending sun 
Kisses the streams while slow th^ run^ 
And yonder hill remoter grows. 
Or dusky clouds to interpose. 
The fields are left^ the labooring hind. 
His weary oxen does unbind j 
And vocal mountains^ as they low. 
He-echo to the vales below; 
The jocund shepherds pipii^ come. 
And drive the herd before them home ; 
. And now begin to li^t their fires. 
Which send np smoke in cnrling s^nres ! 
While with light hearts all homeward tend. 
To Abergasney I descend. 
But^ oh ! how bless*d would be the day. 
Did I with Clio pace my way. 
And not alone and solitary stray. 
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SIR CHARLES HANBURY WILLIAMS, 



1709—1759. 



A man of talents who wrote personal and political ¥er9et 
with much wit and little decency ; they were therefore 
admired beyond their merits in his days, and are forgottest 
in ours. 
The second specimen has not appeared in print. 



ANODE 

To the Right HonourahU Stephen PoyntZp Esq. 

vV HiLST William's deeds^ and William's praise^ 
Each £nglish breast with transport raise^ 

Each English tongue employ ; 
Sajy Poyntz^ if thy elated hearty 
Assumes not a superior part^ 

A larger share of joy } 
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But that thy country^s high affairs 
Employ thy time, demand tliy cares. 

You should renew your flight j 
You only sliould this theme pursue* 
Who can for William feel like joa } 

Or who like you can write ? 

Then to rehearse the Hero's praise. 
To paint this sun- shine of his days. 

The pleasing task be mine — 
To think on all thy cares overpaid. 
To view the Hero you have made. 

That pleasing part be thine. 

Who first should watch, and who call forth. 
This youthful Prince*s yarioos worth. 

You had the public voice 5 
Wisely his royal Sire GonsigQ*d 
To thee, the culture of his mind. 

And England blest the choice. 

You taught him to be early known 
By martial deeds of courage shown. 

From this, near Mona*s flood, 
ly his victorious Father led, 
le flesh'd his maiden sword, he shed. 
And proved the lllustiious blood. 
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Of virtae*8 various channs you taught. 
With happioeas and glory fraught; 

How her unshaken power 
Is independent of success | 
That no defeat can make it less. 

No conquest make it more. 

This, afiter Toumsiy's &tal day, 
'Midst sorrow, cares, and dire dismay. 

Brought calm,. and sure relief j 
He scrutinized his noble heart. 
Found Virtue had perfbrm*d her part. 

And peaceful slept the chief* 

» 

From thee he early learnt to fed 

The Patriot's warmth for England's weal $ 

(True Valour's noblest spring) 
To vindicate her church distrest ; 
To fight for Liberty opprest ; . 

To pensh for his King. 

Yet say, if in thy fondest scope 
Of thought, you ever dared to hope 

That bounteous heaven so soon 
Would pay thy toils, reward thy care. 
Consenting bend to every prayer, 
' And all thy wishes crown. 
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We saw a wretch, with tndteroas aid. 
Our King's and Cfanrch's rights inradei 

And thine^ fair Liberty! 
We saw thy Hero fly to war. 
Beat down Rebellion, break her spear. 

And set the nations firee. 

CQlloden*8 field, my glorious thene. 
My rapture, vision, and my dream. 

Gilds the young Hero*s days : 
Yet can there be one English heart. 
That does not give thee, Fc^mtz, thy partj 

And own thy share of praise ? 



Nor is thy fiune to thee decreed. 

For life's short date : when William's head[. 

For victories to come. 
The frequent laurel shall receive : 
Chaplets for thee, our sons shall weftT0 

And hang 'em on thy tomb* 



# • • 
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To Miss Wqfflngton, 1740. 

If when the htesat is rent with pain 

It be no crkne the nymph should know it. 

Oh WoFFiNGTON accept the strain^ 
Tity, though you'll not cure, the poet. 

Should you reject my ardent prayer 
Yet send not back the amorous paper ; 

My pangs may help to curl your hair. 
My passion fringe the gbwbg taper. 

No more the Theatre I seek 

But when I'm prumisca iliere to find yon > 
All Horton's mmts now grow weak 

And CUve remaina &i far behind Yon, 

'^[Is thus thepoKshed pebble plays. 
And gain awhile some vulgar praises^ 

Bnt soon withdraws its feeble rays 
When the superior diamond blazes. 

Who sees you shine in Wildair's part. 
But sudden feels his bosom panting, 

Your very sex receive the dart 
And almost Hunk diere'i nothing wando^. 
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JAMES CAWTHORN. 



Skeficld, 1721,-17^. 



An imitatof of Pope« more in the aaiformity of his numbers 
than in any otha circnmstance. 

His poetry does not want spirit, or harmoayy bat with 
these excellencies it is evidently laboared and artificial^ 

. and frequently wants taste in the versification. Cawthom 
was master of Tanbridge school, where he widdedthe 
bischen sceptre of Learning in great state, and foonded, 
and annexed to that seminairy, a Library! 

He was fond of riding other horses besides that whidi he 
borrowed of the Muses, from one of which he was 
thrown and killed by the fall on the 1 5th April, 1761. 



A Father's Extempore Consolatimr on the Death rf 
two Daughters^ who lived wdy two Days. 

liBT vulgar souls endure the body's chain. 
Till life's dull current ebbs in ^veiy y&n. 
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Dream out a tedious age^ ere wide displayed. 
Death's blackest piaion wraps them in the shade. 

These happy infants^ early taught to shun 
All that the world admires beneath the sun, 
Scom'd the weak bands mortality could tie. 
And fled impatient to their native sky. 

Dear precious babes !— alas ! when, fondly wild, 
A mother's heart hung melting o'er her chUd, 
When my charmed eye a flood of joy expressed. 
And all the father kindled in my breast, 
A sudden paleness seized each guiltless fece. 
And death, though smiling, crept o*er every grace. 
Nature ! be calm — heave not the impassioned sigh. 
Nor teach one tear to tremble in my eye. 
A few unspotted moments passed between 
Their dawn of being, and their closing scene : 
And sure no nobler blessing can be ^ven. 
When one short anguish is the price of heaven. 



To Miss — — ^ of Horsetnanden in Kent, 

When Wit and Science trimmed their withered 

bays. 
At Petrarch's voice^ and beamed with half thdr xays. 
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Some beaTen-boni genios^ panting to erj^kw 
The toeoes ohLivion wish'd to lire up niore^ 
Found Abelard in griefs sad pomp azray'd^ 
And call*d the melting mourner from the shade. 
Touch'd by his woes, and kindling at his lage^ 
Admiring nations ^ow*d from age to ag^ ; 
From age to age the sofr infection ran. 
Taught to lament the hermit in the man ; 
Pride dropt her crest, ambitioD leam*d tp g^^ 
And dove-like pity streamed in'eyeiy eye. 

Sick of the world's applanse, yet fond to warm 
Each maid that knows with Eloise to charm. 
He asks of verse to aid his native fire. 
Refines^ and wildly lives along the Ijte } 
Bids all his various passions throb anew. 
And hopes, my &ir, to steal a tear from ypa. 

O blest with temper, blest with skill to pour 
Life's every comfort on each social hour ! 
Chaste as thy blushes^ gentle as thy niien» 
Too grave for folly, and too gay for spleen ; 
Indulged to win, to soften, to inspire. 
To melt with musick, and with wit to fire ; 
To blend, as judgment tells thee how to pleasej 
Wisdom with smiles^ and majesty with e9S»} 
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:e to virtue as the graces knowD> 

. proad to love all merit but thy own ! 

se are ihj honoan> these will charms supply^ 
en those dear suns shall set in either eye ; 
lie she^ who^ fond of dress^ of painty and place^ 
IS but to be a goddess in the ^e^ 
1 all thy sex illumines to despise^ 

mad for thought^ too pretty to be wise^ 
mts for a year totastically vain^ 
h half our fribbles dying in her train ; 
n sinks as beauty fades and passion cools^ 

scorn of coxcombsj and the jest of fools« 
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JAMES RALPH. 



17d3. 



Silence ye wolvet l wUle Raljdi to CytrtbUi hovli 
And makes Night hideouty<—«iiwcr Iuib ye owlt! 

Pope's note upon this patsage is a compound of abose and 
folsehood. Ralph was not an illiterate man^ and he was 
undoubtedly the best political writer of his day. The 
Ministry silenced him by Sir Robert Wa]pole*s usual me- 
thod, which upon such occasions was more efibctuil, more 
politic and probably on the whok less expcnsifey than a 
system of coercion and terror. 



From ihe first Baokf on Night A Poem. 

O BEAR me far^ my guardian angel, hence 
From hostile nations^ and from scenes of Uoodj 
To these obscure, and solitaiy shades. 
Which bold Columbus first explor'd; there, lost 
In peace and silence, my contented soul 
May slumber life away remote fipom war ; 
Nor hear the crush when mighty empires &11, 
And shakes with pond'rous ruins half the w(M, 



L 
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•^There Nature pours> with lavished hand^ her 

sweets. 
And in profusion every blessing gives. 
When lively spring returns, fresh verdure greens. 
The thickening forests, and renews the shades : 
Wide o'er the dusky lands, they wave aloft. 
And dance, and murmur to the wanton gale ; 
Which fumed witli odours, (from the chearfiil 

bloom 
Of teeming trees in purple blossoms gay) 
Wafb up a fragrant vapour to the stars : 
Beneath, with scented herbs, and opening flowers 
The earth embalmed, while down the neighboring 

hills, 
SfSh murmuring roll d thousand gentle streams. 
And lull the thoughtless savage to repose : 
Charmed with the various joy soft sleep descendsj 
And dewy slumbers on his eyelid sheds ; 
The silent god sinks easy on his breast. 
And folds his drowsy limbs in midnight down. 

But can the murmurs of descending floods. 
And mingled fragrance of the blooming earth 
Or secret shades, and solitude relieve 
The inborn sorrows, and perplexing cares 
Which torture deep the miserable soul ? 

VOL. XI. u 
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Alas ! in vain he courts the spic^ gale. 
The floating muslck> or the lonely $hade ; 
No pause of grief attends the rapturous scene. 
But down he sinks oppress'd with cureless woe : 
-—Black melancholy glooms his mournful thooghti 
And gives a dreadful horrour to the night : 
.All sad she rises o*er the pensive fields. 
And with her dusky wing embrowns the darkening 

greeny 
Where-e*er she tiyms, contagion flies along. 
And fades the honours of the blooming tree ; 
Infects the odours of the springing flowers. 
And veils the beauty of the silken leaves : 
Now plaintive down the headlong wave she glides, 
And wakes lone echo with the saddening sound; 
Now on the sighing breeze sublimely rides. 
And murmurs solemn in the waving boughs : 
Ascending thence the Stygian vapoor shades 
1 he twinkling glories of the heavenly vaults 
And all the planets of malignant rule. 
Gleam on the midnight earth their balefiil rays« 
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LADY MARY WORTLEYMONTAQUE. 



1762. 



A woman of vivacity and talents. Her letters from Con- 
stantinople^ whither she accompanied her husband die 
Ambassador, arc in every one's hands. 



Epistle from ^rihur Grey^ the Footman^ afttr kit 
Condemnation for attempting a Rape, 

Read lovely nymph, and tremUe not to read, 
I have no more to wisb, nor you to dread: 
I ask not life, for life to me were vain. 
And death a refuge from sever^^ pmn. 
My only hope in these last lines I tiy ; 
I would be pitied, and I then would die. 

Long had I lived at Boidld as my £Ue, 
Nor cursed the destiny that maik me wait 

U2 
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A servile slave : content with homely food^ 
The gross instinct of appetite pursued : 
Youth gave me sleep at nighty and warmth of blood. 
Ambition yet had never touch'd my breast ; 
My lordly master knew no sounder rest i 
With labour healthy, in obedience blest. 
But when I saw— oh ! had I never seen. 
That wounding softness, that engaging mein ! 
The mist of wretched education flies. 
Shame, fear^ desire, despair, and love.arise. 
The new creaUcm of those beauteous eyes. 
But yet that love pursued no guilty aim. 
Deep in my heart I hid the secret flame. 
I never hoped my fond desire to tell. 
And all my wishes were to serve .you well. 
Heavens ! how I flew, when wing*d by your com- 
mand. 
And kiss*d the letters given me by your hand. 
How pleased, how proud, how fond was I to wait, 
Present the sparkling wine, or change the plate ! 
How when you sung, my soul devoor'd the sound. 
And every sense was in the rapture drown*d ! 
.Though bid to go, I quite forgot to move j 
You knew not that stupidity was love ! 
But oh ! the torment not to be express*d. 
The grief, the rage, the hell that fired this breast. 
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When my great rivals^ in embroidery gay. 
Sat by your side, or led you from the play. 
I still contrived near as I could to stand, 
(The flambeau trembling in my shaking hand) 
I saw, or thought I saw those fingers press'd. 
For thus their passion, by my own I guess'd. 
And jealous fury all my soul possessed. 
Like torrents, love and indignation meet. 
And madness would have thrown me at your feet. 

Turn, lovely nymph (for so I would have said) 
Turn froin those triflers who make love a trade i 
This is true passion in my eyeg you see ! 
They cannot, no— -they cannot love like me. 
Frequent debauch has pall'd their sickly taste. 
Faint their desire, and in a moment past : 
They ngh not from the heart, but fix>m the brainy 
Vsqpours of vanity, and strong champaigne. 
Too dull to feel what forms, like yours, inspire. 
After long talking of their painted fire. 
To some lewd brothel they at night retire ; 
There pleased with hnded quality and charms. 
Enjoy your beauties in a strumpet*8 arms. 
Such are the joys, those toasters have in view. 
And such the wit and pleasure they pursue : 
•«*And is this love that ought to inerit jo(\ } 

w9 
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Each opera-night a new address begua» 
lliey swear to thoosands what they swear to one. 
Not thus I sigh— but all my sighs are vain — 
Die, wretched Akthur^ and conceal thy pain : 
*Tis impudence to wish, and madness to eom^ain. 

Fix*d on this view, my only hope of et»Q, 
I waited not the aid of dow disease : 
The keenest instruments of death I sought, 
'And death alone employed my labouring thought 
This all the night — ^wben I remember well 
The diaiming tinkle of yonr morning bell I 
Fired by the soimd, I hastened with your tea i 
With one last loc^ to smooth thiedaiiEsome way^^ 
But oh ! how dear that fatal look has cost ! 
In that fond moment my resolves were lost. 
Hence all my guilt, and afl your aonrows net-^ 
I saw the languid softness of your eyes j 
I sawHie dear disorder of your bed ; 
Your cheek aU glowing with a tempting red ; 
Your night-doeths tumbled with resiiBdess grace $ 
Your flowing hair play*d cardbss round jotir£aoe$ 
Your night-gown fastened with a angle pin ; 
—Fancy improved the wond«x>tt8 charms ^x^thin! 
I fix'd my eyes upon that heaving breast. 
And hardly, hardly I forebore the rest ; 
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Eager to gaze, unsatisfied with sight. 
My head grew giddy with the near delight ! 
•^-Too well ypu know the fatal following night ! 
Th' extremest preof of my desire I give. 
And since you will not love, I will not live. 
Condemned hy you, I wait the righteous doom. 
Careless and fearless of the woes to come. 
But when you see me waver in the wind. 
My guilty flame extinct, my soul resign*d. 
Sure you may pity what you can't approve. 
The cruel consequence of Ruious love. 
Think the bold wretch, that could so greatly dare. 
Was tender, j^thfiil, ardent, and sincere : 
Think when I held the pistol to your bieast. 
Had I been of the world*s large rule possess'd. 
That world had then been yours, and I been blest ! 
Think that my life was quite below my care. 
Nor fear*d I any hell beyond despair. 

If these reflections, tho' they seize you late. 
Give some- compassion for your Arthur's &te: 
Enough you give, nor ou^ I to complain ; 
You pay my jpangs, nor have I dy'd in vain ! 
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GEORGE BUBB DODINGTON LORD 

MELCOMBE. 



DoncUAire, KiQl— 1762. 



Lord Mclcombe 11 mora known as a Politician than as a 
Poet ; his Diary is a curious piivate history of the pub- 
lick life of a man ever eager to promote his own .aggran* 
dizcment, and sacrificing his honour to his ambition an4 
interest : of the class of which he was an individual per- 
haps it would not be harsh to say ab uko disce obikbi. 
It is a pity that with talents and dispositions to be ad- 
mired, and loved. Lord Melcombe should have mistaken 

' both the end and the means; he had a taste for literature, 
of which he was a Patron, .af least be was praised by its 
followers, and their panegyri^ks were probably not be- 
stowed gratuitously. Thomson inscribed to him one of 
his Seasons, and Young addressed to him one of his 
Satires^ his own poems are not above mediocrity. 



Letter to Dr- Youngs 

K.IND companion of my youth 
Loved for genius, worth and truths, 
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Take what fnendship can impart^ 
Tribute of a feeling heart 5. 
Take the Muse's latest spark 
Ere we drop into the dark. 
He who parts and virtue gave 
Bade thee look beyond the'grave 5 
Genius soars^ and virtue guides 
When the love of God presides. 
There's a gulph 'twixt us and Grod $ 
Jjet the gloomy path be trod : 
Why stand shivering on the shore ? 
Why not boldly venture o'er ? 
Where unerring virtue guides 
Let us brave the ^nds and tides : 
Safe, through seas of doubts and fears 
Rides ithe bark whic]^ virtue steers. 

Love thy country, wish it well. 

Not widi too intense a care ; 
•Tis enough, that when it feli 

Thou its ruin didst not share. 
Envy's censure. Flattery's praise. 

With unmoved indifference view ; 
lieam to tread life's dangerous mazt 

With unerring Virtue's clue. 



Void of strong desire and fear, 

I^ife*s wide ocean trust no more 
Strive th^ little bark to steer 

With the tide, but near the shore. 
Thus prepared, thy shortened sail 

Shall, whenever the vdnds encrease. 
Seizing each propitious gale 

Waft thee to the port of Peace. 
Keep thy conscience fn»n ofieoce 

And tempestuous passions free i 
So, when thou art called &om bencet^ 

Easy shall thy passage be. 
Easy shall thy. passage be 

Chearful thy allotted stay 
Short the account 'twixt Godaad tkiBe^ 

Hope shall xjoeet thee oa the way : 
Truth shall lead thee to the gate, 

Mercy's self sbsiJl let thee in. 
Where its never-changii^ state 

Full Per£9ctioo shall bc^n. 

Oct. 27, 1^61, 
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Verses under the Busie of Camus in a Buffet at Ham-^ 

mersmith. 

While rosy wreaths the "goblet deck^ 

Thus Comus spoke, or seem*d to speak : 
This place for social hours design*d> 
May care and business never €nd. 
Come, every Muse^ without restraint. 

'' Let Grenius prompt, and fancy paint ; 

'^ Let Wit and Mirth, with friendly strife, 

" Chase the dull gloom that saddens Hfe : 

" True Wit that £rm to Virtue's cause 

'' Rei^iects.religioQ and the laws ; 

'' Thse Mii1h> that chearfulness suppliat 

'' ^to modest ears and decent eyes ; 

'^ Let these indulge thdr liveliest saQied, 

'' Both scorn the cankered help of malice^ 

'^ True to their co«hi^ and their 

'' Both scorn to flattser ^ ofieiKU'* 
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JOHN BYROM. 



1691,-1768. 



The well known song * My time, 6 ye Muses, was happily 
spent,' in the Spectator, ¥rith two Essays on Dreams in 
the same volume Were the piodaetions of this singulariy 
ingenious man. During one part oC his life he supported 
himself by teaching a short hand of his own- inTcntioo, 
till an estate devolved to him by the death of an eMet 
brother. His poems were printed at Manchester in two 
▼olumes, and something like ah apology for his criticisms 
in rhimeis offered. — If a reader seeks for inftkmation upon 
subjects of criticisms it cannot be given too briefly, nor if 
for amusement too pleasantly. — Byrooi's verse flgws or 
trips easily, as he oould cull what words he pleased oat 
•f three languages, 

*' Just then as they rise, to explain my ideas, 
Ixt the Lexicon tell what is meant by ovfims* 



It 



When a man is not in a hurry he will perhaps read the 
Epistles of Byrom with as much pleasure, and not less 
fHTofit than the old scholia. 
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Nonumque preniatur in annunti 

ITs poeis, and criticks^ and men of the scboolSi ; 
Who talk about Horace, and Horace's rules ; 
Ye learned admirers, fai^nr comes it, I wonder. 
That none of 70a touch a most tangible blunder,.' 
I speak not to servile, and sturdy logicians, 
Whb^ will, right or wrong, follow printed editions j 
But you, that are judges, come rub up 3rolir «yei}. 
And unshackle your wits, and Til show wbeve it 
lies. 

Amongst other rules, which your H(H:ace has ii^ajit. 
To make his young Piso for poetry fit. 
He tells him that verses should not be pursued. 
When the Muse or Minerva was not in the mood; 
That whate*er he should write, '^ he should let it 

descend 
'^ To the ears of his father, his master, his friend j" 
And let it lie by him — ^now prick up your ears-^ - 
Nonumque prematur in annum^— nine years. 

Nine years ! I repeat-— for the sound is enoi:^h > 
With the help of plain sense, to discover the stuff. 
If the rule had been new, what a figure would nine 
Have made with your Piso*g, ye masters of mine i; 
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Most t youth of 4|aick partSj for lus vene's perfec* 

doQ 
Let it lie for nine yeii»-*in the Hooie of Cooqc* 

tioo. 
Nine yean if hit ¥ens» miut lie in ^ letf«B> 
Take the yoong rogue himielf^ and transpert him 

foriefcn. 

To make this a rnaxim^ that Horace iniiiief^ 
Most provoke all the laoghter of all the mne 

Moses. 
How the wits of old Rome^ in a case so fiuretioos. 
Would have joked upon Horace^ and Pise, and 

Metius, 
If they all could not make a poetkid line. 
Ripe enough to b6 read^ till the year had struckniBei 
Had the hoy been possest of nme lives, like a cat. 
Yet surely he*d ne*er have submitted to that. 

Vah ! say^ an old critic, indefinite number- 
To denote many yeanH-( which is ju^t the same 

lumber) 
Quotes a length of Quintilian £ot time to retouch 
But wisely stops short at his blaming^^too much. 
Some took many year^; he can instanoe— 4n fin% 
operates ten— poor Cinna jugt nine ; 
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Rare instance of takings which had he been cool^ 
The old critick had seen^ never could be a rule. 

Iiuleed^ ssLjs a joung one, nine years^ I confess^ 

Is a desperate while for a youth to suppress ; 

I can hardly think Horace would make it a point 5 

The word to be sure must be out of its joint ; 

Lie by with a nonum ! — had I been his Fiso^ 

I'd have told little Fatti/, mine never should be so 

Had he said for nine months^ I should think them 

enooj 
This reading is false^ Sir— pray tell us the true. 

Why, you are not far off it, if present cottjectare 
May furnish the place with a probable lecture ; 
For by copies, I doubt, either printed or written. 
The hundreds of editors all have been bitten. 
Nine months you allow — ^yes— well, let us, for fear 
Of affronting Quintilian, e'en make it a year : 
Give the critics their numque, but as to their no-^ 
You have one in plain English more fit to bestow. 

I take the correction — unmuque, prematur^^ 
Let it lie for one twelve m(mth,-*ay, that may hold 
water; 
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And time enough too for consulting about. 
Master Piso's performance, before it came oat. 
What ! would Horace insist, that a sketch of abqf 
Should take as much time, as the taking of Troy? 
They, that bind out the young one, say, when thi 

old fellow. 
Took any time like it, to make a thing mellow; 

Tho* correct in lus trifles — ^Young roan yon say 

right. 
And to them that will see, it is plain at first sight } 
But criticks that will not, they hunt all around 
For something of sameness, in sense, or in sound; 
It is all one to them 5 so attach*d to the letter. 
That to make better sense, makes it never th^ better 
Nay, the more sense in readings, the less th^ will 

own *em ; 
You must leave to these sagey their mumpsbmo 

nonum. 

Do you think, they cry out, that with so little wit . 
Such a world of great critics on Horace have writ ? 
That the poets themselves, were theblunder so plaiOi 
In a point of their art too, would let it remain, 
J'or you are to consider these critical chaps 
Do not like to be snubb'd ; you may venture per-* 
haps. 
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An amendment) where they can see somewhat 

amiss -, 
But may raise their iW blood, if you circulate this. 

It will circulate, this^ Sir^ as sure as their bloody 
Or if not, it will stand — as in Horace it stood. 
They may wrangle and jangle, unwilling to see^ 
But the thing is as clear as a whistle to me. 
This nonum of theirs no defence will admit. 
Except — ^that a blot is no blot, till it's hit ; 
And now you have hit it, if nonum content 'em. 
So would^ if the verse had so had it, nongcntum^ 

You'll say this if painting of characters — tnie ; 
But really, good Sirs, I have met with these two : 
The first, in all comments, quite down to the Del- 

phin 
A man if he likes it, may look at himself in : 
The last, if you like, and along with tlie youth. 
Prefer to Nonumque poetical truth. 
Then blot out the blunder, how here it is hinted. 
And by all future printers Unumque be printed. 
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WILLIAM SIIENSTONE. 



The Lffosaves, 1714,-1763. 



If Shenstone had done nothing more than 8og|;ett to Fercf, 
the scheme of publishing the Relicks of Ancient Poetiy^ be 
would have been a great benefactor to the Liteiature of iiis 
country. But we owe to him the School Mistress, a de« 
lightful poem« which pleases alike the young and old, 
and which the herd of criticks, in direct contndiction to 
their own misersble system , arc compelled to praise and to 
admire. 



The Extent of Cookery. 

When Tom to Cambridge first was sent, 

A plain brown bob he wore 5 
Read much^ and look*d as though he meant 

To be a fop no more. 

See him to Lincoln's Inn repair. 

His resolution flag ; 
He cherishes a length of hair. 

And tucks it in a bag« 
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Nor Coke nor Salkeld he regards. 
But gets into the house^ 

And soon a Judge^s rank rewards 
His pliant votes and bows. 

Adieu ye bobs> ye bags give place. 
Foil bottoms come instead ! 

Good Lord to see tlie various ways 
Of dressing — a calfs head ! 



Inscription at the Leasowes, 



O YOU that bathe in courtly blysse 
Or toyle in fortune's giddy spheare ; 

Do not too rashly deem amysse 
Of him that bydes contented here. 

Nor yet disdetgne the russet stoale. 
Which o'er each carelesse lymb he flyngs : 

C^or yet deryde the beechen bowle. 
In wbyche he quaffs the lympid springs. 

X2 
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Forgive him, if at eve or dawne, 
Dcvoide of worldly carke he straye : 

Or all beside some flowery lawne^ 
He waste his inoffensive daye. 

So may he pnrdonne fraud and strife. 

If such in courtlye haunt he see : 
For faults there beene in busye life. 

From whyche these peaceful glennes are fioee. 



Ode to Memory, 

MEMORY ! celestial maid ! 

Who glcan'st the flowerets cropt by time^ 
And, suffering not a leaf to fade, 

Presrrvcst the blossoms of our prime \ 
Bring, bring those moments to my mind 
When life was new, and Lesbia kind. 

And bring that garland to my sight. 
With which my favour'd crook she bound ; 

And bring tliat wreath of roses bright 
Which tlien my festive temples crown'd; 

And to my raptured ear convey 

1 h« gentle things she deign'd to say. 
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And sketch with care the Muse*s bower^ 

Where Isis rolls her silver tide j 
Nor yet omit one reed or flower 

That shines on Cherweirs verdant side ; 
If so thou may*st those hours prolong, 
"When polish*d Lycon join'd my song. 

The song it 'vails not to recite — 

But sure, to soothe our youthful dreams, 

Those banks and streams appear*d more bright 
Than other banks, than other streams : 

Or, by thy soften'd pencil shown. 

Assume they beauties not their own ? 

And paint that sweetly vacant scene^ 
When, all beneath the poplar bough. 

My spirits light, my soul serene, 
I breathed in verse one cordial vow : 

That nothing should my soul inspire. 

But friendship warm, and love entire. 

Dull to the sense of new delight. 
On thee the drooping Muse attends } 

As some fond lover, robb'd of sight. 
On thy expressive power depends ; 

Nor would exchange thy glowing lines. 

To ^v^tbe lord of all that shines. 
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But let me chaae those vows awaf 
Which at ambition's shrine 1 made y 

Nor ever let thy skill display 

Those aojuous moments^ ill repaid : 

Oh ! firom my breast that season raze^ 

And bring my childhood in lU place. 

Bring me the bells^ the rattle bring;. 
And bring thQ hobby I bestrode } 

When^ pleased in n>any. a ^lortive ring^ 
Around the room. I jovial rode : 

Even let roe bid my lyre adien^ 

And bring the whistle that I blew. 

Then will I muse^ and pensive, say^ 
Why did not these enjoyments iast j 

How sweetly wasted I the day. 
While innocence allow'd to waste ! 

Ambition*s toils alike are vain. 

But ah! for pleasure yield us pain* 



Ik. 
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ROBERT DODSLEY. 



/ 



Mdnsfeldf Nottinghams/uret 1705, — 1764. 

i ■ 

This truly respectable man rose from the-situation of a foot- 
man to be the most' eminent bookseller of bis age. The 
annexed poem is chaiacteristick of the man, and the 
. times in which he lived. 



The FOOTMAN. 

An Epistle to my Fneud Mr, Wright, 

Dear Feiend^ 

Since I am now at leisure^ 
And in the country taking pleasure. 
If it be worth your while to hear 
A silly footman's business there, 
1*11 try to tell, in easy rhyme. 
How I in London spend my tilne. 

And first. 

As soon as laziness will let me, 

I rise firom bed, and down I set me. 
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To cleaning glasses, knives, and plate. 
And such-like dirty work as that. 
Which (by the bye) is what I hate. 
This done ^ with expeditious care. 
To dress myself I strait prepare ; 
I clean my buckles, black my shoes ; 
Powder my wig, and brush my cloaths { 
lake oft' my beard, and wash my face. 
And then I'm ready for the chace. 

Down comes ray lady's woman strait : 
Where's Robin ? Here. Pray take your hat. 
And go — and go — and go — and go---) 
And this — and that desire to know. 
The charge received, away run I, 
And here, and there, and yonder fly. 
With ser\'ices, and how-d'ye-does, 
I'hen home return full fraught with news. 

Here some short time does interpose, 
'1 ill warm effluvia's greet my nose. 
Which from tfie spits and kettles fly. 
Declaring dinner-time is nigh. 
To lay the cloth I now prepare. 
With uniformity and care > 
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In order knives and forks are laid^ 
With folded napkins^ salt^ and bread : 
The side-boards glittering too appear. 
With plate^ and glass^ and china-ware* 
Then ale, and beer, and wine decanted. 
And all things ready which are wanted. 
The sraoaking dishes enter in. 
To stomachs sharp a grateful scene ; 
Which on the table being placed. 
And some few ceremonies past. 
They all sit dowp, and fall to eating. 
Whilst I behind stand silent waiting. 

This is the only pleasant hour 
Which I have in the twenty-four; 
For whilst I unregarded stand. 
With ready salver in my hand. 
And seem to understand no more 
Than just what*s called for, out to pour ; 
I hear, and mark the courtly phrases. 
And all the elegance that passes j 
Disputes maintained without digression. 
With ready wit, and fine expression 5 
The laws of true politeness stated. 
And what good-breeding is, debated : 
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Where all unaoimovi* eadode 
The vain coquet^ the fbmal pnidtfj 
The ceremoiiioii8> and the rode. 
The flattering, ikwning, prniing takk^i 
The fluttering^ enpty^ noisy^ Tttn-; 
Detraction^ smut, and what's pn»piiflni». 

This happy hoar elapsed and gone^ 

The time of drinking tea comes on^ 

The kettle fill'd, the water boil'd> 

The cream proindod> biscuits pil'di 

And lamp prepared 3 I strait ei^i^ 

The Lilliputian equipage 

Of dishes, sauc6r6^ spooiiS) and tbdg9> 

And all th* Et ccetera which thereto bdbiigs. 

Which ranged in order and decorum^ 

I carry in and set before *em y 

Then pour or Green, or Bohea out. 

And, as commanded, hand about 

This business ov^, presently 
The hour of visiting draws ni^ ; 
The chmrmen strait prepare the chmr> 
A lighted flambeau I prepare } 
And orders given where to go. 
We march along, and bustle thro*. 
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The parting om^ wIu> all stand off 
To give us roopi^ O how yoif d hagh ! 
To see mo stimt before a chair. 
And with a stardgr ydict^ andi air. 
Crying — Bf yoar Itare, Sir > have a case ! 
From place to place wifii: speed we %> 
And lat-tatat the knoekers cry : 
Pray is your lady. Sir, within ? 
a no, go on ; if yes we enter in. 

•Then to the hall I guide my steps. 
Amongst a crowd of brother skips. 
Drinking small-beer, and talking smut. 
And this fool^s nonsense putting that fool's out. 
Whilst oaths and peals of laughter meet. 
And he who's loudest, is the greatest wit. 
But here amongst us the chief trade is 
To rail against our Lords and Ladies : 
To aggravate their smallest failings. 
To expose their faults with saucy railings. 
For my part, as I hate the practice. 
And see in them how base and black *tis. 
To some bye place I therefore creep. 
And sit me down, and feign to sleep -, 
And could I with old Morpheus' bargain, 
*T would save my ears much noise and jargon. 
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But down my Lady comes agaiir^ 

And Tm released from my pau^ 

To some new place oar stqw we bend. 

The tedioos evening oat to spend ; 

Sometimes, perk^, to see the play> 

Assembly, or the opera ; 

Then home andsup^ and thus we end the day 
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CHARLES CHURCHILL. 



London, 1731,-1764. 



« Who to puty gare ap what was meant for mankind." 

• 

« We all remember, says Dr. Warton, when even a Church- 
hill was more in vogue than Gray. He that treats of 
fashionable follies and the topicks of the day, that describes 
present persons and recent events, finds many persons 
whose understandings and whose passions he gratifies/' 
This passage which has often been quoted, is here re* 
quoted that it may be condemned, the general assertion is 
trae, and its application to Churchill is true with respect 
to popularity or * being in vogue,* but not with respect to 
fame. His popularity was in great part occasioned by 
the subjects of his satires which were temporary, but his 
fame rests and will rest upon that manly morality and 
manly sense which are universal and eternal. 



The Author, 

Accursed the man^ whom &te ordains m spite, 
And cruel pareats teach, to read and write I 
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What need of letters ? wherefore should we spell? 
Why write our names ? a mark will do as wdL 
Much are the precioiis homs of yooth missprat^ 
In climbing learning's rugged steep ascent; 
When to the top the bold adventurer's got. 
He reigns^ vain monarchy o'er a barren spot. 
Whilst in the vale of ignorance below, 
F0II7 and vice to rank luxuriance grow 5 
Honours and wealth pour in on every fide. 
And proud preferment roUs her goklen tide. 
0*er crabbed authors life's gaj prime to waste. 
To cramp wild genius in the cdiains of taste. 
To bear the slavish drudgery of schools. 
And tamely stoop to every pedant's rules ; 
For seven long years debarr'd of liberal ease. 
To plod in college traromds to degrees. 
Beneath the wei^t of solemn toys to grom. 
Sleep over books, and leave mankind unknown ; 
To praise each senior blockhead's thread-bare tale. 
And laugh tiU reason blush, and spirits &il ; 
Manhood with vile subnussion to di^raoe. 
And cap the fool, whose merit is hb place; 
Vice-chancellors whose knowledge is but small. 
And chancellors, who nothing know at all : 
Ill-brook*d the generous spirit in those days 
When learning was the certain road to praise. 
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Whea o^bles, <wkh a love of ^dence hless*^^ 
Approved in 4)tliarft what tibemscftves posBe8s*d« 
But iskoiw, wkea duress rears aloft her throBe^ 
When lordlj vassals her wide empire own. 
When wit, seduced b^ eavy, starts aside^ * 
And besdy leagues with ignorance and pride. 
What now should tempt us, by &lse hopes mided^ 
Learning's un£ishionable paths to tread ; 
To bear those labours, which our fathers bore. 
That erown withheld, which they in triumph 

waxe? 
When with much pains this boasted learning's got, 
*Tis an afiVont to those who have it not. 
In some it causes hate, in others fear. 
Instructs our foes to rail, our friends to sneer. 
With prudent haste the woildly-minded fool. 
Forgets the little which he learnt at school^ 
Hie elder brother, to vast fortunes bom. 
Looks on idl science with an eye of scorn y 
Dependent brethren the same ifeatures wear. 
And younger sons are stupid as the heir. 
In senate, at the bar, in church and state. 
Genius is vile, and learning out of date. 
Is this-^ death to think ! is this the land 
Where merit and reward went hand in hand. 
Where heroes, parent-like, the poet viewed. 
By whom they aaw their glorious deeds renew*d ; 
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Where poets, trae to honour, tuned their lays, 
And by their patrons sanctify'd their praise ? 
Is this the land, where, on our Spenser's tongue. 
Enamoured of his voice, description hung ; 
Where Jonson rigid gravity b^uiled. 
Whilst reason through her critick fences smiled ; 
Where nature listening stood, whilst Shakspeare 

played. 
And wondered at the work herself had made ? 
Is tliis the land, where mindful of her chaige. 
And office high, fair freedom walk'd at large 
Where finding in our laws a sure defence. 
She mocked at all restraints but those of sense 5 
Where health and honour trooping by her side. 
She spread her sacred empire far and wide j 
Pointed the way afBiction to beguile. 
And bade the face of sorrow wear a smile j 
Bade those, who dare obey the generous caU, 
Enjoy her blessings, which God meant for all ? 
Is this the land, where in some tyrant's reign> 
When a weak, wicked, ministerial train. 
The tools of power, the slaves of interest, plann'd 
Their country's ruin, and with bribes unmann'd 
Those wretclies, who ordain'd in freedom's cause ; 
Gave up their liberties, and sold our laws ; 
When power was taught by meanness whe^e to go, 
Nor dared to love the virtue of a foe ; 
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When, like a leperous plague, from the foul head 
To the foul heart her sores corruption spread. 
Her iron arm when stem oppression rear'd. 
And virtue, from her broad base shaken, fear'd 
The scourge of vice 5 when, impotent and vain. 
Poor freedom bow*d the neck to slavery's chain ? 
Is this the land, where in those worst of times. 
The hardy poet raised his honest rhymes. 
To dread rebuke, and bade controulment speak 
In guilty blushes on the villain's cheek. 
Bade power turn pale, kept mighty rogues in awe. 
And made them fear tlie Muse, who feared not law ? 

******* 

Dost thou contrive some blacker deed qf shame. 
Something which nature shudders but to name. 
Something which makes the soul of man retreat. 
And the life-blood run backward to her seat ? 
Dost thou contrive for some base private end. 
Some selfish view, to hang a trusting friend. 
To lure him on, e*en to his parting breath. 
And proinise life to work him surer death ?. 
Grown old in villainy, and dead to grace. 
Hell in his heart, and Tyburn in his face 3 
Behold a parson at thy elbow stands. 
Louring damnation, and with open hands 
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Ripe to betray his Saviour for reward^ 
The Atheist chaplain of an Atheist lord. 

Bred to the churchy and for the gown decreed. 
Ere it was known that I should learn to read j 
Though that was nothing, for my friends who knew 
What mighty dulness of itself could do. 
Never designed me for a working priest. 
But hoped, I should have been a Dean at least ; 
Condemned (l\kb many more, and worthier men, 
To whom I pledge the service of my pen,) 
Condemn'd (whilst proud and pamper'd sons of 

lawn, 
Cramm'd to the throat, in lazy plenty yawn) 
In pomp of reverend beggary to ^)pear. 
To pray and starve on forty pounds a year ; 
My friends, who never felt the galling load^ 
Lament that I forsook the packhorse road. 
Whilst virtue to my conduct witness bears. 
In throwing off that gown, which Francis wears. 

What creature's that, so very pert and prim j 

So very full of foppery and whim ; 

So gentle^ yet so brisk, so wonderous sweet. 

So fit to prattle at a lady's feet. 

Who looks, as he the Lord's rich laneyard trod> 

And by his garb appears a man of God ? 



/^ 
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Trust not to looks, nor credit outward show j 
The villain lurks beneath the cassock'd beau j 
That's an informer 5 what avails the name ? 
Suffice it that the wretch from Sodom came. 
His tongue is deadly 3 from his presence run. 
Unless thy rage would wish to be undone. 
No ties can hold him, no affection bind. 
And fear alone restrains his coward mind j 
Free him from that, no monster is so feU, 
Nor is so sure a blood-hound found in heU. 
His silken smiles, his hypocritick air. 
His meek demeanour plausible and fair. 
Are only worn to pave fraud's easier way. 
And make guU'd virtue fall a surer prey. 
Attend his church — ^liis plan of doctrine view— 
The preacher is a Christian, dull, but true 5 
But when the hallow*d hour of preaching's o*er. 
That plan of doctrine's never thought of more 5 
Christ is laid by neglected on the shelf. 
And the vile priest is gospel to himself. 
By Cleland tutor'd, and with Blacow bred, 
(Blacow, whom by a brave resentment led> 
Oxford, if Oxford had not sunk in fame. 
Ere this, had damn'd to everlasting shame) 
Their steps he follows, and their crimes partakes. 
To virtue lost, to vice alone he wakes, 

Y 2 
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Most lusciously declaims *gainst luscious themes^ 
And whilst he rails at blasphemy^ blasphemes. 
Are these the arts, which policy supplies. 
Are these the steps, by which grave churchmen rise? 
Forbid it heaven ! or should it turn out so. 
Let me and mine continue mean and low. 
Such be their hearts, whom interest controuls } 
Kidgell and I have free and honest souls. 
We scorn preferment which is gamed by sin ; 
And will though poor without, have peace within. 
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ROBERT LLOYD. 



.1733,--1764. 



In our whole poetical biography there are no lives so raelan- 
choly and so instructive as those of Lloyd and Churchill 
The two friends ran in a similar career, and each at start- 
ing bade fair for the honours of the race, l>ut these are 
given less to the swift than the industrious. They began 
with despising and ridiculing that cautiousness 

" which in fools supplies, 
** And amply too, the place of being wise." 
and they forgot even common prudence. Lloyd's high 
and brilliant spirit revolted at an Ushership of Westminster, 
to the duties of which he could not conform even with 
decency. He afterwards followed Literature as a trade, 
and after all the miseries incidental to such a trade, he 
ended his days in the Fleet Prison, his death being acce- 
lerated by that of his friend and benefactor Churchill. 



The WHIM. 
An Epistle to Mr. W, Wotty, 
The praise of genius will offend 
A foe no doubt^ sometimes a friend ^ 
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But curse on genius, wit, and parts } 
The thirst of science, love of arts. 
If inconsistent with the plan 
Of social good from man to man. 
For me, who will, may wear the bays, 
I value not such idle praise : 
Let wrangling wits, abuse, defame. 
And quarrel for an empty name. 
What's in this sliuffling pace of rh3ntte. 
Or grand-pas stride of stiff sublime. 
That vanity her trump should blow. 
And look with scorn on folks below ^ 
Are wit and folly close ally'd. 
And match'd like poverty, with pride ? 
When rival bards for fame contend. 
The poet often spoils tlie friend ; 
Crenius sclf-ceater*d feels alone 
That merit he esteems his own, 
And cold, o*er-jealous and severe. 
Hates, like a Turk, a brother near j 
IMalice steps in, good nature flies. 
Folly prevails, and friendship dies. 
Peace to all such, if peace can dwell 
With those who bear about a hell. 
Who blast all worth with envy's breath. 
By their own feelings stung to death. 



% 
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None but a weak and brainless fool^ 
Undisciplined in fortune's school^ 
Can hope for favours from the wit 5 
He pleads prescription to forget : 
Unnoticed let him live or rot. 
And as forgetful, be forgot. 
Most wags whose pleasure is to smoke. 
Would rather lose their friend than joke; 
A man in rags looks something queer. 
And there's vast humour in a sneer ; 
That jest, alike all witlings suits. 
Which lies no further than the boots. 
Give me the man whose open mind 
Means social good to all mankind 5 
Who when his friend, firom fortune's round/ 
Is toppled headlong to the ground. 
Can meet him with a warm embrace. 
And wipe the tears fi"om sorrow's face 5 
Who not self-taught and proudly wise. 
Seeks more to comfort than advise j 
Who less intent to shine than please 
Wears his own mirth with native ease. 
And is from sense, from nature's plan. 
The jovial guest, the honest man 5 
In short whose picture, painted true. 
In every point resembles you. 
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And will my friend fof once excuse 

This offering of a lazy Muse ? 

Most lazy — lest you think her not, 

ril draw her picture on the spot. 

A perfect case die dame enjoys } 

Three chairs her indolence employs • 

On one she squats her cushion'd bum. 

Which would not rise, though kings should come | 

An arm lolls dangling o'er another, 

A leg lies couchant on its brother. 

To make her look supremely wise. 

At least like wisdom in disguise. 

The weed, which first by Raleigh brought. 

Gives thinking looks instead of thought. 

She smokes, and smokes ; without all feeling. 

Safe as the eddies climb the cieling. 

And waft about tlieir mild perfume. 

She marks their passage round the room. 

When pipe forsakes the vacant mouth, 

A pot of beer prevents her drowth. 

Which with potations potile deep 

Lulls the poor maudlin muse to sleep. 

Her books of which she has wonderous nee4 

But neither power nor will to read. 

In scattered tomes lie all around 

Upon the lowest shelf— the ground. 
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ease no doubt suits easy rhyme 5 
i walk about who write sublime, 
e Recitation's pompous sound 
ds words sonorous all around> 
Action waves her hand and head, 
lose who bread and butter spread. 
bards who feel not fancy*s dearth, 

strike the roof, and kick the earth, 
se Muse superlatively high 
s lodgings always near the sky j 
like the lark with daring flight 
joars and sings beyond our sight 5 
trumpet forth your grand sublime, 
scorn our lazy lounging rhyme, 
hough the lark in ether floats, 
trills no doubt diviner notes, 
essly perch'd on yonder spray, 
innet sings a pretty lay. 

t horrid what tremendous sight 
3s all my fabrick with affright ! 

Argus' hundred eyes he marks, 

triple moutli the monster barks 5 
while he scatters flaming brands 
;us lends him all his hands, 
t ! *tis a cntick— yes — 'tis he— 
t would your graceless form with me ? 
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Is it t*upbraid me with a crime 
Of spinning unlaborious rhyme^ 
Of stringing various thoughts together 
In verse, or prose, or both, or neither } 
A vein which though it must offend 
You lofty sirs who can't descend. 
To fame has often made its way 
From Butler, Prior, Swift, and Gay. 
Is it for this your brow austere 
Frowns me to stone for very fear > 
Hear my just reason first, and then 
Approve me right, or split my pen. 
I seek not by more labour*d lays 
To catch the slippery tail of praise. 
Nor will I run a mad career 
'Gainst genius which I must revere ; 
When Phoebus bursts with genuine lire. 
The little stars at once retire j 
Who cares a farthing for those lays 
Which you can neither blame nor praise ? 
I cannot match a ChurchiU's skill. 
But may be Langhome when I will : 

Let the mere mimick, for each season bears. 
Your mimick bards as well as mimick play*rs. 
Creep servilely along, and with dull pains 
Lash his low steed, in whose enfeebled veina 
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The cold blood lags, let him ^^ith fmitless aim 
By borrowed plumes assume a borrowed fame. 
With studied forms th* incautious ear begufle. 
And ape the numbers of a Churchill's stile. 
Slaves may some fame from imitation hope ; 
Who*d be Paul Whitehead, though he hbnours 

Pope? 
If clinking couplets in one endless chime 
Be the sole beauty, and the praise of rhyme ; 
If sound alone an easy triumph gains. 
While fancy bleeds, and sense is hung in chains. 
Ye happy triflers hail the rising mode : 
See all Parnassus is a turnpike road. 
Where each may travel in the highway track 
On true bred hunter, or on common hack. 
For me, who labour with poetick sin. 
Who often woo the muse I cannot win. 
Whom pleasure first a willing poet made. 
And folly spoilt by taking up the trade. 
Pleased I beheld superior genius shine. 
Nor tinged with envy wish that genius mine. 
To Churchiirs Muse can bow with decent awe. 
Admire his mode nor make that mode my law : 
Both may perhaps have various powers to please 5 
Be his the strength of Numbers, mine the ease. 
Ease that rejects not but betrays no care. 
Less of the coxcomb than the sloven's air. 
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Your taste, as mine, all metre must o£fend 

When imitation is its only end. 

I could perhaps that servile task pursue. 

And copy Churchill as I'd copy you. 

But that my flippant muse, too saucy grown. 

Prefers that manner she can call her own. 
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EDWARD YOUNG. 



Upham, near Winchester, l681 — 1765. 



No English Poem has ever been so popular on the Continent 
as the Night Thoughts. It pleases all readers, for there is 
genius enough for the few, and folly enough for the 
many. 



From a " Sea-Piece'* 

ODE I. 

The British Sailor's Exultation. 

In lofly sounds let those delight 

Who brave the foe, but fear the fight j 
And bold in word, of arms decline the stroke : 

Tis mean to boast, but great to lend 

To foes the counsel of a friend. 
And warn them of the vengeance thej provoke* 
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From whence arise these loud alarms ? 

Why gleams the south with brandish'd arms ? 
War^ bathed in bloody from curst ambition springs : 

Ambition ! mean, ignoble pride ! 

Perhaps their ardours may subside^ 
When weighed the wonders Britmn*s sailor sings. 

Hear and revere ! at Britain's nod. 
From each enchanted grove and wood 

Hastes the huge oak, or shadeless forest leaves ; 
The mountain-pines assume new forms 
Spread canvas wings, and fly through storms. 

And ride o*er rocks and dance on foaming waves. 

She nods again, the labouring earth 

Discloses a tremendous birth 5 
In smoking rivers runs her molten ore 5 

Thence monsters of enormous iize, 

Afid hideous aspect, threatening rise. 
Flame from the deck, from trembling bastions roar. 

These ministers of fate fulfil. 

On empires wide, an island's will. 
When thrones unjust wake vengeance : know ye 
powers! 

In sudden night, and ponderous balls. 

And floods of flame, the tempest fallsy 
When braved Britannia's av^ful senate lowers^ 
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In her grand council she surveys. 

In patriot pictures what amy raise 
Of insolent attempts a warm disdain ; 

From hope's triumphant suounit thrown^ 

Like darted lightning, swiftly down 
The wealth of lud, and confi^deoce of Spain. 

Britannia sheathes her courage keen. 

And spares her nitrous magazine ; 
Her cannon slumber, till the proud aspire^ 

And leave all law below them *, then they blaze ! 

They thunder from resounding seas, 
Touch*d by their injured master's soul of fire. 

• 

Then furies rise, the battle raves. 

And rends the skies, and warms the waves^ 

And calls a tempest from the peaceful deep. 
In spite of nature, spite of Jove -, 
While all-serene, and hush'd above> 

Tumultuous winds in azure chambers sleep. 

A thousand deaths the bursting bomb 
Hurls from her disembowerd womb y 

Chained, glowing globes, in dread alliance join'd^ 
Red-wing*d by strong, snl^nureous blasts. 
Sweep, in black whirlwinds, Dsen and masts ; 

And leaves singed, Daked> blQodrdrowu*d, decks 
behind. 
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Dwarf laurels rise in tented fields ; 

The wreath immortal ocean yields ; 
There wars whole sting is shot^ whole fire is spent. 

Whole glory blooms : how pale, how tame^ 

How lambent in Bellona*s fiame ; 
How her storms languish on the conUnent ! 

From the dread front of ancient war 

Less terrour frown*d ; her scythed car. 
Her castled elephant, and battenng beam^ 

Stoop to those engines which deny 

Superiour lerrours to the sky. 
And boast their clouds, their thunder, and their 
fiame. 

The flame, the thunder, and the cloud. 

The night by day, the sea of blood. 
Hosts whirl'd in air, the yell of sinking throngs. 

The graveless dead, an ocean warm*d^ 

A firmament by mortals storm 'd. 
To patient Britain's angry brow belongs. 

Or do I dream ? or do I rave ? 

Or see I Vulcan's sooty cave. 
Where Jove's red bolts the giant brothers frame ? 

Those Kwarthy gods of toil and heat. 

Send peals on mountains anvils beat. 
And panting tempests rouse the roaring flame. 
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Ye sons of Etna ! hear my call j 

Unfinish'd let those baubles fall. 
Yon shield of Mars, Minerva's helmet blue : 

Your strokes suspend, ye brawny throng ! 

Chaim'd by the magic of my song. 
Drop the feign*d thunder and attempt the true. 

Begin, and first take rapid flight. 

Fierce flame, and clouds of thickest night, . 
And ghastly terror, paler than the dead : 

Then borrow from the North his roar. 

Mix groans and deaths ; one phial pour 
Of wrong*d Britannia V wrath 3 and it is made j ^ 

Gaul starts and trembles— at your dreadful trade. 



ODE II. 

The Sailor's "Prayer before Engagement 

So form'd the bolt, ordain' d to break 
Gaul's haughty plan, and Bourbon shake -, 

If Britain's crimes support not Britain's foes,. 
And edge their swords : O Power divine I 
If blest by thee the bold design. 

Embattled hosts a single arm o'erthrows. 
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Ye warlike dead, who fell of old 

In Btitain's cause, by fame enroll*d 
In deathless annal -, deathless deeds inspire > 

From oozy beds, for Britain's sake. 

Awake illustrious chiefs f awake ; 
And kindle in your sons paternal Are. 

The day commissioned from above^ 
Our worth to weigh,, our hearts to prove> 

If war's full stock too feeble to sustain ; 
Or firm to stand its final blow. 
When vital streams of blood ^lall fiow. 

And turn to crimson the discolour*d main y 

That day's arrived, that fatal hour !— 

** Hear us, O hear. Almighty Power ! 
^ Our guide in counsel> and; our strength in fight! 

" Now war's important die is thrown^ 

'^ If left the day to man alone; 
** How blind is wisdom, and how weak is might ! 
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Let prostrate heaits> and awful fear, 
** And deep remorse, and sighs sincere 

^ For Britain's guilt the wrath divine a^^pease ; 
** A wrath, more formidable far 
•' Than angry nature's wasteful war, 

^ The whirl of te^npests^ and the roar of seaK 
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«•' From oat the deep to thee we cry, 
'' To thee at natmie*8 hdm on high ! 
** Steer thoa our conduct^ dread Omnipotence ! 
" To thee for succour we resort j 

Thy favour is our only port j 
Our only rock of safety, thy defence. 
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** O thou to whom- -the lions roar, 
'' And not anheardy thy boon implore ! ' 
Thy throne our bbrsts of cannon loud invoke; ; 
" Thou canst arrest the flying ball 3 
" Or send it back and bid it fall 
^' Oa those from whose proud deck the thupder » 
broken*. 

'' fi'rltaid hi vain extends her care, 
" To dimes remote, for aids in war ; 

** Still farther must it stretch to crush the foe ; 
" There's one alliance, one alone, 
** Caa crown her arms, or flx her throne; < 

*^ Afid duK alliance is not fovrad below. 

'* Ally Supreme! we turn to thee; 
«<^^e learn obediehce from the sea; : 
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" With seas and winds^ henceforth thy laws fulfil; 
'' *Tis thine our blood to freeze, or warm -, 
*' To rouze or hush the martial storm ; 

" And turn the tide of conquest at thy will. 

" *Tis thine to beam sublime renown, 
'• Or quench the glories of a crown 5 

" Tis thine to doom, 'tis thine from death to free; 
" To turn aside his levelled dart, 
*' Or pluck it from the bleeding heart :— 

" There we cast anchor, we confide in thee. 

'' Thou, who hast taught the North to roar, 
*' And streaming* lights nocturnal pour 

*' Of frightful aspect ! when proud foes invade, 
'^ Then blasted pride with dread to seize, 
** Bid Britain's flags as metew's blaze ; 

^* And George depute to thunder in thy stead. 

" The right alone is bold and strong ; 
" Black, hovering clouds appal the wrong 
" With dread of vengeance ; nature's awful Sire ! 
*' Less than one moment shouldst thou frown 
" Where is puissance and renown ? 

•' ThroiiCs tremble, empires sink, or worlds expire. 

* Aurora 0orcalis. 
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Let George the just, chastise the vain : 
'^ Thou who dnrst curb tlie rebel main. 
To mount the shore when boiling billows rave ! 
Bid George repel a bolder tide. 
The boundless swell of Gallick pride 5 
" And check ambition's overwhelming wave. 
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And when (all milder means withstood) 
Ambition, tamed by loss of blood. 
Regains her reason ; then on angels wings. 
Let peace descend, and shouting greet. 
With peals of joy Britannia's fleet, 
'' H«w richly freighted ! it triumphant, brings 
'' The poise of kingdoms, and the fate of kings." 
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DAVID MALLET. 



S§0Htmd, mbmd 1700.— ff86. 



A min of more tftknit than^kooMlf , -who wm -rfivayt 
ready to perform toy dirty /Work for inlBictC ; l»blifC 
the chtracten either of the dead or the liviDf , «ad lo 
destroy life as well as reputation. Mallet was ^* fine m^ 
sasain" in the Tnigedy of Admiral Byo^'t aaaader. 



A WmUir'i Da^. 

Written in a StaU of Melaneke^ 

!Now, gloomy soul! look oat • • now comet Ohy 

tarn; 
With thee, behold all ravaged natare mooni^ 
Hail the dim empire of thj darling nighty 
That spreads, slow-sbadowing, o*er the Yaaq|iii8h*d 

light. 
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Look out^ with joy $ the ruler of the day> 

Faint, as thy hopes, emits a glimmering ray : 

Already exiled to the utmost sky. 

Hither, oblique, he turned his clouded eje. 

Lo 1 from the limits of the wintry pole. 

Mountainous clouds, in rude confusion, roll 

in dbmal pomp, now, hovering on their way. 

To a sick twilight, they reduce the day. 

And hark ! imprisoned winds, broke loose, arise. 

And roar tlieir haughty triumph thsough the skies. 

While the driven clouds, o'ercharged with floods of 

rain. 
And minted Hghtiiing, burst upon the plain. 
Now see sad earth. . . like tliine, her altered state, 
liike thee, she mourns her sad reverse of fate ! 
Her smile, her wanton looks. . . where are they 

now ? 
Faded h^ face, and j»rrapt in clouds her brow ! 

No more the ungrateful verdure of the plain j 
No nx>re, the wealth-crown*d labours of the swain > 
These scenes of bliss, no more upbraid my fate. 
Torture my pining thought, and rouse my hate* 
The leaf-clad forest, and the lufled grove. 
Ere while the safe retreats of happy love, 
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Stript of their honours, naked, now appear-; 
This is . . . my soul the winter of their )rear ! 
The little, noisy songsters of the wing. 
All shivering on the boughs forget to sing. 
Hail ! reverend Silence ! with tliy awful brow! 
Ee Music's voice, for ever mute. . . as now : 
Let no intrusive joy my dead repose 
Disturb : ... no pleasure disconcert my woes. 
In this moss- covered cavern, hopeless laid. 
On the cold cliff, I'll lean my aching head 5 
And pleased with winter's waste, unpitying, see 
All nature in an agony with me ! 
Rough, rugged rocks, wet marshes, ruin'd towers, 
Bare trees, brown brakes, black heaths,, and rushy 

moors. 
Dead floods, huge cataracts, to my pleased eyes— 
(Now I can smile !) in wild disorder rise : 
And, now, the various dreadfuJness combined. 
Black melancholy comes to doze my mind. 

See ! Nights' wish'd shades rise, spreading through 

the air. 
And the lone hollow doom, for me prepare. 
Hail solitary ruler of the grave ! 
Parent of terrors ! from the dreary cave. 
Let thy dumb silence midnight all the ground. 
And spread a welcome horror wide around. - - - 
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But hark ! a sudden howl invades my ear ! 
The phantoms of the dreadful hour are near. 
Shadows from each dark cave id, now combine. 
And stalk around, and mix their yells with mine 

Stop, flying Time ! lepose thy restless wing ; 

Fix here nor hasten to restore the spring : 

Fix'd my ill fate, so fix'd let winter be --- 
Let never wanton season laugh at me ! 
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JOHN BIIOWN. 



SMkurtt B9HkMmUi4and. UUS-r-lTWi 



te'wil Cha^liiB to Dr. OdnMitton, Ktbiip of CaiM^ 

wuk tutliof of iCTCi^l poct^ml pieces, o^c fltfkd ^' Ho* 

mom,'* wfiften to tlicir tbft tmol^enoiir -can pa^ han 

-its ibaiMlition in Virtiie, liis Essay on ^ttre Is f«e&ed 

10 the lecond ▼olame of WaTbiinoD*o fiittlion of Pejpc^ 

^orksy and is addressed to that pfelate, 4t» spcc i mni 

'«ih}oined is catractad fsom iL la t75U ^ foblisbcd 

^ Bssajs OB fihaftesboiy's Ohaiacledsticks." In 1}«S 

Ihe Tragedy of barbaroasa, vadia 1756 ^ Atbditaa.'* 

In I7ft7 he ga?e <to die Wodd ^ An Estimate ef the 

Muineffs and Principles -of the Tfanet," whidi passed 

through seven Editions In little flMre than a year, and he 

added a second Volimie to dris Work ia 1756. IniyiS, 

daaAtofflasaaity^Dr. Brown pot a period la Us 



An Esfoy on SaHrCf occasioned ky ihe deaik of 

Mr. Popo. 

« Mcred ipetpon, kft fnr tnith% dri»ee| 

Sole dread of Mly, vice,aiid iniolettce I 

To all, butlieaven-directed haada, deofM. 

The Muse may give thee, but the <3oda Brott fuide. 

Fate gave the word^ the cniel arrow sped. 
And PoPR Ues mmbered with tlie mid^y dead ; 



"Exulting dulnesB eyed the setting lights 
And flapped her mng, impatient for the night : 
-Cruilt at the ^gnal rouzing all her train, 
firoods o*er the glories of her growing reign : 
Th* envenom*d momters spit their deadly foani^ 
To bbst the laorel that surrounds his toipb : 
With inextinguishable .oige they bum. 
And snake-hung Envy hisses a*er his um. 

Bat thou whose, eye, from . passion's £lm refin*d# 
Can «ee tme greatness in an honest mind ; 
Can see each virtue and each grace unite. 
And taste the raptores of a pore delight ; 
'O visit ijit his awful page with care. 
And view the bright assemblage treasured tli6re« 
Yetjdeign to hear the efforts of a Muse, 
Whose eye, not wing, his ardent flight pursues 1 
Intent from this great archet3rpe to dra^. 
Or faintly shadow Satire*s power and law 3 
(Fleased, if from hence the unleam*d may compre- 
hend. 
And reverence his and Satire*s f^nerous end. 

In eveiy breart tiiere bacns ^n active flame^ 
The love of glory, or the dread of shame : 
The passion one, though diflferent Anns it weai> 
As brighten*d into hope^ or sunk by fear : 
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The lisping infant, and the hoary sire^ 

And youth and manhood feel the heart-bom fire : 

The charms of praise the coy, the modest woo. 

And fly from glory that she may pursue : 

(As Galatea, playful on the green. 

Hides in the grove, yet. wishes to be seen :) 

She powerful goddess, rules the wise and great; 

Bends even reluctant hermits at her feet : 

Haunts die proud city, and the lowly shade. 

And sways alike the sceptre and the spade. 

Heaven thus in man its iriendly power displays. 
To urge him on to deeds that merit praise : 
But man, vain man, to folly only wise. 
Rejects the manna sent him from the skies : 
With rapture hears corrupted passion's call. 
Still proudly prone to mingle with the «tall. 
As each deceitful shadow tempts his view. 
He for imagined substance quits the true : 
Eager to catch the visionary prize. 
In quest of glory plunges -deep in vice j 
Till madly zealous, impotently vain. 
He forfeits every praise he pants to gain. 
Thus still imperious nature plies her part. 
And still her dictates work in every heart : ' 
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Each power that sovereign nature bids enjoj^ 
Man may corrupt, but man can ne'er destroy : 
Like mighty rivers, with resistless force 
The passions rage obstructed iu their course ; 
Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore. 
And drown those virtues, which they fed before. 

Nor boasts the Muse imaginary power. 

Though oft* she mourn those ills she canQot cure. 

The worthy court her, and the worthless fear 3 

Who hate her piercing eye, that eye revere : 

Her awful voice the vain and vile obey. 

And ev'ry foe to wisdom feels her sway : 

Smarts, pedants, as she smiles, no more grow 

vain ; 

Desponding fops resign the clouded cane : 

Hush'd at her voice, pert folly's self is still. 

And dulness wonders while she drops her quill. 

Her hand from vice fair virtues oft hath sprang. 

As the skiird planter raises flowers from dung : 

Weak are the ties which publick art can find. 

To quell the madness of the tainted mind : 

Cunning evades, securely wrapt in wiles j 

And force strong-sinew*d rends the unequal toils : 
The stream of vice impetuous drive along. 

Too deep for policy, for power too strong : 
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Even 6!r reKgion^ natiTe of tbe M6s, 
Sconi*d by the fbol^ seeks refnge with the urise. 
But Satire*t arrow searches every tareasl ^ 
She plays a ruling passion on the rest : 
Fast binds the slave that earth and heaven defy'dy 
And awes him fiom the battery of hiB pride. 
When fell corraption, by her vassals crown'd. 
Derides fall'n justice prostrate on the ground ; 
Swift to redress an injured people's gproan^ 
Bold Satire shakes the tyrant tm his throne : 
Powerful as deaths defies the sordid traln^ 
And slaves and sycophants surround in vain. . 



But see at length relenting Satire smtle^ . 

And shower her choicest boon on Britain*s iM : 

Behdd for Pope- she twines the laurel crown^ 

And leads the bard triumphant to his throne j . 

Despairing guilt and dulness loath the sights . 

As goblins vanish at approaching light ; 

The gentle Thames, that pours his urn fast by^ 

Surveys the structure with revering eye : 

To a clear mirror smooths his glassy tide>' 

Proud to reflect a nation's justest piide. 

But oh ! what thought, what numbers shall I find^ 

But &intly to express the poets mind ^ 



Wh(vy(xider starts effulgence cm di^Iay^ 
UnSesd he- dip bis pencil in the ray ? 
Who paint a God^ unless the God inspire ? 
What catch th6 lightnings but the speed of fire ? 
So, mighty Pops, to make ^jrgenias known^ 
All: power is weak, aU numbers— but diy own. 
For thee each Muse with kind contention strove,. 
For thee the Graces left &e Idalian grove ; 
With watdiful fondness o'er thy cradle hung, 
Attuned thy voice, and form'd thy infant tongue. 
Next, to her bard majestick Wisdom came y 
The bard enraptured caught the vigorous fiame : 
With taste superiour scorned the venal tij^be ; 
Whom fear cansway, or guilty greatness bxibe; 
'At £uicy*s call who rear the wanton sail. 
Sport with the stream> and trifle in the gde. 

Sublimer views thy daring spirit bound ; 
Thy mighty voyage was creation's round ; 
Intent, new worlds of science to explore. 
And bless mankind with wisdom's sacred store ^ 
A nobler joy than wit can give, impart y 
And pour a moral transport o*^ the heart. 
Fantastick wit shoots momentary fires. 
And like a meteor, while we gaze, expires ; 
Wit kindled by the sulphurous breath of vice. 
Like the blue lightning, while it shines, destroys f 
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But genius fired by truth's eternal raj^- 
Bums clear and ccmstant^ like the source of daj ; 
Like this, its beam ^prolifick and refined^ 
Feedr, warms, inspirits, and exalts the mind; 
Mildly dispells each wintry passion's gloom> 
And opens all the virtues into bloom : 
This praise, immortal Pope, to thee be given ; 
Thy genius was indeed a gift from heaven. 
Hail, bard unequalled, in wliose deathless line 
Reason and wit with strength collected shine 3 
Where matchless wit but wins the second praise. 
Lost, nobly lost, in Truth's superior blaze. 
Did friendship e'er mislead his wandering Muse ? 
O let thaf'friendship plead the great excuse 5 
That sacred friendship which inspired his song. 
Fair in defect, and amiably wrong. 

Ye deathless names, ye sons of endless praise^ 

By virtue crowu'd with never-fading bays ! 

Say shall an artless Muse, if you itispire, 

Light her pale lamp at your immortal fire ? 

Should she attempt, O may she faultless claim. 

A small, a temporary wreath of fame ? 

If such her fate ; do thou fair Truth, descend^ 

And watchful guard her in an honest end j 

Kindly severe, instruct her equal line 

To court no friend^ nor own a foe^ but thine» 
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But if her giddy eye should vainly quit 

Thy sacred paths^ to run the maze of wit ; 

If her apostate heart should e*er incline 

To offer incense at corruption's shrine ; 

Urge, urge thy power, the black attempt confound^ 

And dash the smoking censer to the ground ; 

Till awed to fear, instructed bards may see. 

That guilt is doomed to sink in infamy. 
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FRANCES SHERIDAN. 



1724,— I767.J 



This lady was the ^rand-danghter of Sir OMret ChftmbolaiDey 
and wife of Thomas Sheridan, Esq. whoM name » well 
known in the history of the Stage; her acqaaintanoe 
with her husband arose in the production of a little pam- 
phlet in which she defended his cause, which was the 
subject of dispute between two political parties in Irdand. 
She was a woman of amiable character and exemplary ia 
the performance of the duties attached to her station. 
Of her poetical talents we have no specimen^ except that 
which is subjoined, but its excellence it conspicaout 
enough to claim a place in any collection. 



Ode to Patience^ 

Unaw'd by threats, nnmoved by force 
My steady soul pursues her course^ 

Collected, calm, resigo*d ; 
Say, you who search with curious eyes 
The source, whence human actions rise^ 

Say, whence this tunl of mind ? 
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^ils Patience— Lenient Goddess hail ! 
O let thy votary's vows prevail. 

Thy threaten*d flight to stay j 
Long hast thou been a welcome guest. 
Long reign*d an inmate in this breast 

And ruled with gentle sway. 

Through all the various turns of fate, 
Ordain*d me in each several state. 

My wayward lot has known ; 
What taught me silently to bear. 
To curb the sigh, to check the tear. 

When sorrow weigh'd me down ? 

'Twas Patience — ^Temperate Goddess stay ! 
For still thy dictates I obey. 

Nor yield to passion's power ; 
Though by injurious foes borne down 
My fame, my toil, my hopes o'erthrown^ 

In one ill-fated hour. 

When robb'd of what I held most dear 
My hands adom'd the mournful bier 

Of her I loved so well ; 
What, when mute sorrow chain'd my tongue. 
As o'er^the sable hearse I hung, 

Forbade the tide to swell ? 

Aflia 
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Twas Patience ! — Goddess ever calm I 

Oh pour into my breast thy balm. 

That antidote to pain ; 
Which, flowing from thy nectar*d um^ 
By chemistry divine can turn 

Our losses into gain. 






When sick and languishing in bed, j 

Sleep from my restless couch had fled, 

(Sleep which e'en pain beguiles) 
What taught me c.lmly to sustain 
A feverish being rack'd with pain. 

And dress*d my looks in smiles ? 

Twas Patience !— Heaven descended Maid 
Implored, flew swiftly to my aid. 

And lent her fostering breast j 
Watch*d my sad hours with parent care, 
Repell'd the approaches of despair 

And soothed my soul to rest. 



Say, when dissever'd from his side. 
My friend^ protector, and my guld 

When my prophetick soul. 
Anticipating all the storm. 
Saw danger in its direst form 

What could my fears controul ? 
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'Twas Patience! — Gentie Goddess hear ! 
Be ever to thy suppliant near^ 

Nor let one murmur rise j 
Since still some mighty joys are given 
Dear to her soul^ the gifts of heaven^ 

The tweet domestick ties. 
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JAMES GRAINGER. 



Dtmsr, Btrwickskire, 1724,— IT^f. 



The Translator of TibuIIos. He was brought up to the 
practice of Physick, and entered the array as a sar|;eoD, 
his leisure was spent in literary pursuits and dassial 
studies. After the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748 be 
took the degree of Doctor in Medicine and settled IB 
London, where he enjoyed the society of Johnson, Percy, 
and others his contemporaries, eminent for taknts ind 
teaming* 

Some time subsequent to 1755, he accompanied a gende- 
man to the Island of St. Christophers, where he wrote 

' his poem of the *' Sugar Cane." And where haYing 
once visited England in the mean time, he died in tbe 
year 1767 lamented and loved. 



Solitude, an Ode, 

O Solitude, romantick maid. 
Whether by nodding towers you tread. 
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Or haunt the desart's trackless gloom. 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb^ 
Or climb the Andes* clifted side^ 
Or by the Nile's coy source abide. 
Or starting from your half-years sleep 
From Hecla view the thawing deep. 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor's marble wastes survey. 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue. 
Plumed Conceit himself surveying. 
Folly with her shadow playing. 
Purse-proud, elbowing Insolence, 
Bloated empiric, puff'd Pretence, 
Noise that through a trumpet speaks. 
Laughter in loud peals that breaks. 
Intrusion with a fopling's face. 
Ignorant of time and place) 
Sparks of fire Dissention blowing. 
Ductile, court-bred Fattery, bowing. 
Restraint's stiff neck. Grimace's leer, 
Squint-ey'd Censure's artful sneer. 
Ambition's buskins, steep*d in blood. 
Fly thy presence. Solitude. 

Sage Reflection bent with years. 
Conscious Virtue void of fears> 
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Maffled Silence^ wood nymph shjj 

Meditation*s piercing eye. 

Halcyon Peace on moss reclined. 

Retrospect that scans the mind. 

Rapt earth-gazing Reverie, 

Blushing artless Modesty, 

Health that snuffs the morning air, 

Full-ey'd Truth with bosom bare. 

Inspiration, nature's child, *♦ 

Seek the solitary wild. 

You with tlie tragick Muse* retired -J 

The wise Euripides inspired. 

You taught the sadly-pleasing air 

That -j- Athens saved from ruins bare. 

You gave the Cean'sJ: teais to flow; • 

And unlock'd the springs of woe ; 

You penn'd what exiled Naso thought. 

And pour'd the melancholy note. 

With Petrarch o*er Valcluse you strayed. 

When death snatch 'd his long-loved maid ; 

You taught the rocks her loss to mourn. 

You strew'd with flowers her virgin urn. 

• In the Island of Salamis. 
i Sec Plutarch in the life of Lysander. y 

$ Simonides. \,'- 
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And late in *Hagley you were secn^ 
With bloodshed eyes^ and sombre mien. 
Hymen his yellow vestment tore. 
And Dirge a wreath of cypress wore. 
But chief your own the solemn lay 
That wept Narcissa young and gay^ 
Darkness clapp*d her sable wing, 
While you touch*d the mournful string 
Anguish left the pathless wild. 
Grim-faced Melancholy smiled. 
Drowsy midnight ceased to yawn, 
1 he starry host put back the dawn. 
Aside their harps even Seraphs flung 
To hear thy sweet complaint, O Young, 
When all nature's hush'd asleep. 
Nor love nor guilt their vigils keep. 
Soft you leave your cavern'd den. 
And wander o'er the works of men. 
But when Phosphor brings the dawn 
By his dappled coursers drawn. 
Again you to the wild retreat, 
Antl ihv3 early huntsman meet. 
Where as you pensive pace along. 
You c:jtch the distant shepherd's song, 

* Monody on the death of Mrs. Lyttelton* 
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Or brush from kcibt the pearly dew^ 
Or the rising primrose view. 

Devotion lends her heaven-plamed wiags^ 

Yon mounts and natore with job sings* 

But when mid-day fervours glow^ 

To upland airy shades you go. 

Where never sun-bum*d woodman came. 

Nor sportsman chased the timid game ; 

And there beneath an oak reclined. 

With drowsy wat^&lls behind. 

You sink to rest. 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighbouring poplar's height. 

Wake you with her solenm strain. 

And teach pleased echo to complain. 
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NATHANIEL EVANS. 



jPiiladrlphia, 1743»—1767. 



This young man had fust returned to his native country as 
a Missionary from the Society for propagating the Gospel, 
when he was cut off by an early death. His poems were 
edited at Philadelphia by his Tutor, WiUiam Smith. 



AN ODE, 
On Momphting my One and Twentieth Year ofAge^ 

Father of old Oblivion^ hail ! 
Bestrain thy swift-revolviag glass j 
If soothing verse can ought avail. 

To charm thy moments as they pass. 

Still shall I let thee onward glide. 

To waft me down thy boundless tid«. 

And unimproved remain my soul. 
When twenty-one quick Summers from me thou 
hast stole? 
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Adieu ! amtuements of my youth. 
My chOdhood, and my boyish days ! 

For virtue, probity, ^d truth, 
I quit my sports, and frolick lays ! 
Yet will remembrance bring to view. 
The years, in playful bliss, that flew. 
When careless of the passing hours. 

My whistle sweet I blew, or cull*d the Muse's 
flowers ! 

Then oft in Schuylkiirs silver wave. 

Or Delaware's majestick tide. 
My limbs, delighted, would I lave. 

Or through the foamy billow's glide 5 

Then chase the plover o'er the brake. 

Or treachery cast along the lake. 

Pleased to delude the flony fiy. 
The perch with glittering scales, or trout of goldea 
dye. 

Oft too, as Sol's resplendent ray 
With ardour beam'd thro' Cancer's sign. 

Would I the river's margent stray. 
Or on its velvet brink recline. 
Then would Fancy ope her treasures. 
Pouring on the noind new pleasures. 
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Unlocking all her fairy scenes 
Of gay enameird groves and sweet Elysian greens. 

How would she then uncurtain fate. 

And snatch the soul to yonder sky. 
Events unknown to man create^ 

And read conceaPd futurity ? 

Or ages old revolving o'er. 

Their worthies place my eyes before j 

Hero or patriot, saint or sage. 
Or who e*er smote the lyre with bold poetic rage. 

Flush*d with these glowing visions bright. 
What noble frenzy seized the soul ! 

Each phantom then of dear delight 

Would round the impassioned eye-balls roll \ 
Then o'er my temples oft' the Muse 
Vouchsafed to shed nectareous dews ; 
How would I eye her ivy crown, 

And pant, in youthful heat, for deathless fair re- 
nown ? 

But hence, ye fair delusions all, 

Tls time I tear you from my breast j 
Methinks ! I hear sweet Reason call, 

** Be not with empty dreams possett !" 
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Away ye pleasing shades away^ 
I brook no longer fond delay-»- 
Reluctant still ye from me fly, 
Yoor airy forms I see Ye flit before my tfe I 

But come, thou habitant of heaven ! 

Inspirer of each gallant deed. 
Virtue, bright queen, to whom 'tis given 

The soul for purer joys to breed ; 

High.arch'd, o'er yon cerulean plain. 

Sublimely shines thy sacred fane. 

The graces wait its portals nigh. 
Which perfect shall endure thro' vast eternity. 

Come and thy gracious aid impart. 

Each perishing piu^uit to tame ; 
O root out foUy from my heart. 

And thou the full p6ssession claim. 

£ach roving wish, each vain desire, 

purge with thy celestial fire ; 
What is the world's, the people's gaze f 

Hence with the bubble fame, and idle breath of 
praise ! 

Whether, adown the stream of time 

1 pass with easy prosperous sails ^ 
Or o'er its waves I painful climb. 

Forlorn an4 toss'd by stormy gales ; 
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* 

Still let me check the wanton breeze. 
Nor be absorbed in slothful ease ; 
Bat stedfast steer^ when tempests rise 
That rend tay shattered bark, or mount it to the 
skies. 

So come what will> the adverse scene. 
Or fortune*s gay alluring smile. 

Still shall I keep my soul serene, 
Superior to all sinful guile 5 
Then, whether Fate*s resistless shears. 
Shall clip my thread in ripen*d years ; 
Or, io my prime, my doom be spokei^ 

Undaunted shall I yield, and fearless mieet the 
"stroke* 
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MICHAEL BRUCE. 



Kinnesvoodf Kinrovshiref 1746— 1707* 



A youth of retl gen'rasy whote life was embineied and 

shortened bj poverty. 



Elegy, written in Spring. 

^18 past, the iron north has spent his rage ; 

Stem Winter now resigns the length'ning day; 
The stormy bowlings of the \(dnds assuage^ 

And warm o*er Ether western breezes play. 

Of genial heat and cheerful light the source^ 
From southern climes, beneath another sky^ 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden course ; 
Before his beams all noxious vapourt fly. 
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Far to the north grim winter draws his train 
To his own clime^ to Zembla's frozen shore 5 

Where throned on ice, he holds eternal reign ; 
Where whirlwinds madden, and where tempests 
roar. 

Loosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green. 

Again pats forth her flowers 5 and all around, 
Smiling, the cheerful face of spring is seen. 

Behold ! the trees new-deck their witlier*d boughs j 
Their ample leaves, the hospitable plane. 

The taper elm, and lofty ash, disclose : 

The blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. 

« 

The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen. 
Puts on the robe she neither sew'd nor spun : 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green, 
Hop to and fl:o, and glitter in the sun. 

Soon as o'er eastern hills the morning peers. 
From her low nest the tufted lark upsprings 5 

And cheerful singing, up the air she steers ; 
Still high she mounts, still loud and sweet she 
sings. 
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On the green furze^ clothed o'er with golden blooms^ 
That fill the air with fragrance all around^ 

The linnet sits, and trecks his glossy plumes^ 
While o*er tlie wild his broken notes resound. 

While the sun jonmeys down the western sky. 
Along the green-sward^ mark'd with Roman 
mound > 

Beneath the blithesome shepherd*s watchful eye^ 
The cheerfid lambkins dance and finsk abound. 

Now is the time for those who wisdom love. 
Who love to walk in virtue's flowery road. 

Along the lovely paths of spring to rove. 
And follow Nature up to Natures* (iod. 

Thus Zoroaster studied Nature's Jaws ; 

I'hus Socrates, the wisest of mankind ; 
Thus heaven-taught Plato traced the Almighty 
* cause, 

And left the wondering multitude behind. 

Thus Ashley gather'd academick bays ; 

Thus gentle Thomson, as the seasons roll. 
Taught them to sing the great Creator's praise. 

And bear their poets name from pole to pole. 
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Tlifii have I walk*d along the dewy lawn $ 

My frequent foot the blooming wild hath worn $ 
Before the lark I*ve song the beauteous dawn^ 
. And gather'd health from all the gales of morn. 

And^ even when winter chill*d the aged year> 
I wander*d lonely o'er the hoary plain ; 

Though frosty Boreas wam*d me to forbear, 
Boreas, with all his tempests, wam'd In vain^ 

Then sleep my nights, and quiet bless'd my days 5 
I fear*d no loss, my mind was all my store ; 

No anxious wishes e'er disturb'd my ease -, 

Heav'n gave content and health— I asked no 
more, 

• 

Now spring returns : but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known 5 

Dim in my breast life's dying taper bums. 
And all the joys of life witli health are flow'n. 

Starting and shivering in th' inconstant wind. 
Meagre and pale, the ghost of what I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I lie reclined. 
And coont the silent moments as they pass : 

B b 2 
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The winged moments^ whose unstsjing.^eed 
No art can stop^ or in their course arrest ; 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the dead^ 
And lay me down in peace with tb^n that lest. 

on morning dreams presage approaching fate ; 

And morning dreams, as poets tell^ are true* 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death*s dark gate^ 

And bid the realms of light and life adieu. 

1 hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe j 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 

The sluggish streams that slowly creep below. 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ! 

Enough for me the church«yaid's lonely mound. 
Where melancholy with still silepce reigns. 

And the rank grass waves o*er the cbeerkis 
ground. • 

There let me wander at the dose of eve. 
When sleep sits dewy on the labourer's. eye 

The world and all its busy follies leave. 
And talk with wisdom where my Dapbnis Jies* 



There let me deep fofgatten m tbe clsy. 

When death shaU shat these weary adiing ctcs, 

Beit in the hopes of an eternal dsy. 

Till the long i^it is gooe, and the last mom 
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LEONARD HOWARD. 



1767. 



Doctor Howard was Rector of St. George's Southwark^ and 
Chaplain to the Princess Dowager of Wales. He pub* 
liflhcd a Volume of Poems in quarto, in 1765. 



Virtue f an Essential of Happiness, 

Sbneath a beach's bowery shade 

The musing Celadon was laid, 
A brook soft dripping by his side ; 

He sung, and echo still reply *d : 
Sweet is the breath of rosy morn^ 

Soft melody the sky-lark trills. 
Bright ate the dew-drops on the thorn. 

Fresh are the zephyrs on the hills, 
ftire are the fountains in the vale below. 
And fair the flowers that on their borders blow 
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Yet neither breath of roseate mom. 

Nor wild notes which the sky-lark trills. 
Nor dew that glitters on the thorn. 
Nor gales that fan the rising hills. 
Nor streams that musically-murmuring flow. 
Nor flowers that on their mossy margins grow, . 
Can any joy suggest 
But to the temper'd breast. 
Where virtue's animating ray. 
Illumines every golden day. 
Beams on the mind, and makes all nature gay. 



To Thomas How, Esq, ; *cehen I 'was in a dangerous 

fit oy Illness, 

Tho' I cairdnot for death. 
To deprive me of breath. 

Yet this is to tell my dear Tommy, 
That I find myself ill. 
Even Isaac wants skill 

To keep the grim skeleton fraoi me 

With his pale horses prancing, 
That prince is advancing, 

Bb4 
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We divines call the black kii^ of tenoim ; 
Who will soon close the scene 
Of a life that has been 

Full of cares> disappointments^ and enooTB, 

Is it so ^ let him come. 
That meagre old bum. 

His latitat can't be preyented j 
1 've been in the paw 
Of that lion the law^ 

With all ills but of his been prevented. 

Now from life I am hurPd; 
From my friends and the world. 

From my friends did I say ? O how few ! 
If I had but a dozen 
Like ^^ou pick'd and chosen. 

Should be sorry to bid you adieu. 



Upon looking at a Picture in my Chamber of an Angei 
trampling a Skeleton under foot^ in the same lUnessp 
and almost in a Delirium, 

€hiE day in great pain and tormented with grief> 
1 form'd many schemes and look*d round for re* 
liefi 
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To phjncians I went for my core but in vain^ 
Never thought on their pasnon for fees, and for 

gaan. 
They bade me get up^ and at court bade me^wn^ 
That a cure for a parson's diseases was lawn ; 
But as sick I remain'd^ and assured I should die. 
This picture I saw, and no Bishop so high. 
Then no more will I seek or for medicines or cures. 
The bench I shall sit on for ever endures. 
Ye dignified priests ! shall wear^ robes white as 

yours. 
Such robes as the bishop of bishops shall give,l 
To those who have faith and like clergymen live; 

Here death appears conquered deprived of his sting. 
And the power, I trust in, his honours will bring. 
Then cringe, ye sleek Levites, and dangle at court. 
The promotion I want is of different sort 
I have bow'd, have been squeezed, and been flat- 

ter'd like you. 
Nor reflected on joys which now ravish my 

view ; 
Then come away death, and ambition depart. 
For God is my hope^ and the strength of my heart. 
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Song U a Time in the Beggars Opera. 

A CUR SB attends the doating fool 

That woman's always pleasing. 
Depend on*t lie*!! be made^her tool. 

And she'll be ever teasing^ 
He spoils the sex that too much bears. 

In softest terms Td woo them ; 
But if they shew'd their female airs, 

I never would porsue them. 

If thus we act they'll lose thehr sway. 

The nymphs will all come to us. 
But if we take the other way 

They surely will undo us. 
If once we're shy the women fret. 

Discover soon their passions ; 
But if we're eager they coquet. 

And hide their inclinations* 

Then follow lads this wholesome scheme^ 
And then no flame they'll smother. 

No courtship's will so tedious seem. 
But soon you*U know each other : 
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YouTl then possess your Sylvia's charms^ 

Nor will so long be sighing j 
But soon she'll leap into your arms^ 

And save a whole years lying. 



A Court Talf. 



A Chaplain once most tender-hearted. 
When a good Queen from earth departed. 
Began to mount at court the rostrum : 
To get preferment form*d a nostrum ; 
^lany, says he, on this occasion. 
Have artfully condoled the nation. 
That loss of such a Queen as she. 
To be repair'd can never be j 
Have in their pulpits mobb*d old Death, 
For boldly stopping royal breath.; 
1*11 do as they have done before. 
And think I can do something more ; 
Of thriving now as strong the scent Is, 
If I can addere inventis : 
I think, says he, I can't miscarry. 
Nor long for great promotion tarry. 
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As opiates make the lesdess sleep^ 
1*11 use some art to m^etne Weep^- 
Sa3r8 Roger> it is wiselj said. 
But 3rouVe no fountains in your head ? 
And how your tears will trickle down^ 
To me, such art, is quite unknown. 
Then whispering low, *twill do, says he, 
Betty the cook did so by me ; 
And when I saw her grief and tears, 
I thought she loved me, tho* in years. 
I jump, good Sir, in your opinion. 
Then fetch, me, Hodge, says he, an onion . 
Strait to a green-stall Roger trudges. 
Nor sixpence for an onion grumes ; 
This, says the chaplain, is the thing. 
Which will its strong efBuvia bring. 
And soon as it bestows its juices. 
Open kind nature's tender sluices : 
Thus of his weeping charm possest. 
Up mounted now this cunning priest. 
Slowly he climbs the pulpit stair. 
And blubbers something like a prayer. 
With onion then he wipes his eyes. 
Which fevoured well his sly disguise. 
And thus begins his sad oration, 
*^ Fain would I on this great occasicMi, 
y This cause for England^s lamentation. 
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*' Of my dear Mistress something say, 

** Of royal virtue tuni*d to clay, 

*' But flowing tears will force their way." 

Then stoops his. head and disappears. 

To wipe and force his artful tears. 

The onion well performs its^part. 

And you'd have thought them from his heart ; 

3111 sobbing out her royal graces. 

And straining hard to wet all faces. 

The onion from its cloathing.pops. 

And down the stairs most nimbly hops : * • 

^rom step to step it makes its way. 

And the poor chaplain did betray ; 

As it jump*d down the verger smiled. 

Surely, says he, the man is ^ild 5 

Inmiediately he pick*d it up. 

And then ascended to the top,^ 

And gave it to the flattering minion, 

"With these expressions — Sir your obiob. 

Thus was the knave and fool exposed^ 

And tfauB^ good Sirs, my tcde is closed. 
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JOHN GILBERT COOPER. 



1723,-1769. 



An imitator and translator from the French. The English 
Anacreon he has been called ! Anacreon, and Pindar^ and 
Homer, and Juvenal, have heen nsed as scurvily by our 
complimentary criticks, as Brutus, and Aristides, And Amu 
chanis were by the wild Jacobins in France. 



A Ht/nm to Health. Written in SieknesSm 

SwEiT as the fragrant breath of genial May, 
Come^ fair Hygeia^ Goddess heavenly boro^ 

More lovely than the snn's returning ray 
To northern regions, at the half-year's mom. 

Where shall I seek thee ? in the wholesome grotj 
Where temperance her scanty meal enjoys ? 

Or peace contented with her humble lot 
Beneath her thatch the inclement blast defies ? 
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Swept ftom each flower that sips the morning dew. 

Thy wiug besprinkles all the scenes around ^ 
"Wliere'er thou fliest the blossoms blush anew. 
And purple violets paint the hallow'd ground. 

Thy presence renovated nature shows. 

By thee each shrub with varied hue is dyed, 

£ach tulip with redoubled lustre glows, 
And all creation smiles with flowery pride. 

Sat in thy absence joy is felt no more. 

The landscape withered e'en in spring appears. 

The morn lowers ominous o'er the dusky shoc«. 
And evenii^ sun sets half extinct in tears. 

Rnthless disease ascends, when thou art gone. 
From the dark regions of the abyss below. 

With pestilence, the guardian of her throne, - 
Breathing contagion from the realms of woe. 

In vain her citron groves Italia boasts. 
Or Po the balsam of his weeping trees j 

In vain Arabia's aromatick coasts 

Tincture the pinions of the passing breeze* 



• 



No wholesome scents inpregn the wesleifi gale^ 
But noxioos stench exhaled by scorching heat^ 

Where gasping swains the potsonoas air inhale ' 
That once diffused ame^Bcinal feweet. 

Me, ahject me, witli pale disease oppressed. 
Heat with the balm of thypiolifick breatl^ 

Rekindle life within my day-cold breast^ 
And Aield my youth from' canker-wonos oi 
death. 



Then on the verdant tuif^ Ay fkrourite shrine^ 
Restored to thee a votary 1*11 come> 

Grateful to offer to thy power divine^ 
Each herb that grows round ^sculapius' tomb. 



N 
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SAMUEL DERRICK* 



1769. 



t!*rom his Poems, published 1755. The greatest part of 
them were written at an early period of life, and those 
^bich are origiaal compositions have not any transcen- 
dent merits 



The Fowler and the Nightingale, A Fable* 

Fortune, fickle as the wind^ 
Always tbo, like Cupid, blind^ 
Now, but rarely virtue crowns. 
Now, on vice ahd folly frowns^ 
Now> without distinction, throws 
Pomp and titles, care and woes j 
Heedless where her gifts descend. 
Fortune seldom has a friend ; 
Whimsical as woman, she 
Nought is but inconstancy ; 
Woo her, virgin-like, she'll fly. 
But neglect her, she'll comply : 
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Deals the Goddess good, or ill. 
Giddy she, and lavish still. 
Your lot enjoy, nor idly stretch 
To grasp at good beyond your reach : 
Thus joy. shall wing each happy hour. 
And ipock the busy wanton*s power 3 
My meaning let a tale display ; 
Silence ! the Muse directs the way. 

In hope some store of game to get, 

A cunning Fowler cast his net j 

And Philomela, in her flight. 

Chanced within the toil to light ; 

Her native freedom to regain. 

She tried her tangled wings, in vain ; 

Of strength deprived, and almost spent. 

Since hope no distant prospect sent. 

She would have sunk in death content. 

But that, which breaks through every law. 

Necessity, a loop-hole saw. 

And whisper'd slyly on her ear-— 

" How ineffectual is your fear ? 

" A little art will oft prevail. 

Where giant force is sure to fail ; 
' * Compose yourself, with patience sit, 
* ' Reserve your strength, and try your wit.*' 
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Advised^ she thus^ in soothing strain, 

Try'd wonted liberty to-gain. 

Good friend/* said she, ^* if you'll restore 
The parted freedom I deplore, 

*' Three precious secrets I'll disclose, 

'' And wisdom from the knowledge flows 5 

*' I see compassion in tlay face, 

*' Pity's innate in human race : 

'' Doubt not, but every word believe 

'* Revoke the grant, if I deceive." 

The Fowler paused, but bade proceed ; 

Having to the request agreed ; 

And in those honest days, observe. 

On promises one need not starve ; 

Then man held faith his better part, 

"Words were the index of the heart ; 

Then honour was the courtier's guide. 

And virtue was his greatest pride 5 

Nor was it reckoned ungenteel. 

Another's misery to feel. 

*' Restrain," cried she, '' your fond belief 

'* Credulity's the cause of grief ; 
Because, in fancy's glare survey'd. 
Our thoughts their own delusion aid. 
Ere you determine, weigh with care, 

" Let reason the decision bear. 

c c 2 
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'' Pursue not what you can't attain j 

'' Idle such pursuit^ and vain. 

" Learn to forget, or to endure, 

'* The evils which you cannot cure.** 

Thus Philomel her wisdom showed. 

The Fowler liberty bestow'd -, 

While, disengaged, on gladsome wings 

Into the freer air she springs : 

Yet, ere she gains her native sky. 

She cunningly resolv'd to try 

Of what effect, her maxims proved. 

Whether he was by reason moved j 

And thus began the artful round : 

'^ Thou fool ! of fools the most profound ! 

'^ Why with such ease didst let me go, 

*' When, had you rip'd my belly, fcnow,- 

'' You'd found a gem as rich, as bright, 

*^ As e*er Indostan gave to sight.*' 

At this, with grief, the Fowler pined. 

The maxims blotted firom his mind ; 

Cursed his hard fate, and loudly sword 

He ne*er was bubbled so before j 

While she, secure, in liquid air. 

Smiles at his rage, and mocks his care. 

Again the snare was fruitless spread. 

She was no more to be misled i 
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Nor ambush*d art, nor open force. 
Could bar the freedom of her course 5 
Now, just in reach, his hope beguiles 3 
Then, at a distance, mocks his toils ', 
Now sweeps above the mountain's brow 
Then skims along the vale below ; 
While he pursues, — the love of gain 
Suspends the sense of present pain. 
The day, at length, began to close. 
And fast the evening vapours rose j 
The homely housewife ceased to spin. 
The peasant frofti his work came in 5 
While from the clay-built chimnles smoke, 
A gladsome sign, in volumes 'broke 3 
The night brought on the dewy cold. 
The flocks were safe within their fold. 
The feathered songsters sought their nestj 
All nature iiodded into rest -, 
When Philomel, from stately oak. 
In words like these, insulting spoke : 
'' Is this, says she, your boasted sense } 
*' Can you to reason have pretence, 
•^ Yet blot my maxims from your breast, 
*' Like characters on sand impress'd ? 
The road to happiness neglect. 
The* in your hands the clue direct ? 

cc 3 
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" Had you but my advice observed, 
" You had not thus to folly swerved, 
*' Nor been to avarice a slave, 
*' Depending on the rules I gave ; 
*' My words had seem'd a shining cheat, 
'^ A study'd vengeance, all deceit : 
" How could you think that gems should fall 
*' Unto a simple Nightingale ? 
" Or think to match my flight, while I, 
The airy region soaring try ? 
While you to duller earth confined. 
Can only tower with the mind y 
*' And even here your flight's curtail'd, 
" Or else my lesson had avaird.'* 
The bird thus having finished, fled. 
The Fowler blush*d, and hung his head. 

Such is the pilgrimage through life. 
Successless toil, incessant strife. 
Wealth's teeming hoard of care to attain. 
Or envy 'id heights of pomp to gain. 
The end this mighty truth will show. 
Content was never found below j 
He who its perfect bliss wou*d taste. 
To heaven must soar, for there *tis placed. 
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JAMES MERRICK, 



Reading, 1719, — 1769. 



He began to publish while a boy at school, was engaged 
in a correspondence with the learned Reimarus before 
he was twenty, and translated Tryphiodorus at the same 
age. His other poetical works are, 1st. Poems on Sacred 
Subjects. 9. The Psalms paraphrased. Mr. Tattersall 
has adapted Musick to this Version, and is labouring, not 
without success, to introduce it in the place of the wretched 
Rhymes of Nahum Tate> and Nicholas Brady. 



The Benedicitef Paraphrased. 

1 E works of God, on him alone. 

In earth his fdotstix)!, heaven his throne. 

Be all your praise bestow*d j 
Whose hand the bieauteous fabrick made. 
Whose eye the finisli'd work surveyed. 

And saw that all was good. 

c<; 4 
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Jfe winds, that oft' tempestuous sweep 
The ruffled surface of the deep. 

With us confess your God j 
Sec through the heavens, the King of kings. 
Up-borne on your expanded wings. 

Comes flying all abroad. 

ye floods of fire, where-e'er ye flow^ 
With just submission hurpbly bow. 

To his superior power, 
Who stops the tempest on its way, 
*Or bids the flaming deluge stray. 

And gives it strength to roar. 

Ye summer's heat, and winter's cold. 
By turns in long succession roU'd, 

The drooping world to chear 3 
Praise him, who gave the sun and moon. 
To lead the various seasons on. 

And guide the circling year. 

Ye frosts, that bind the watery plain. 
Ye silent showers of fleecy rain. 

Pursue the heavenly theme ; 
Praise him who sheds the driving snow, 
forbids the harden *d waves to flow. 

And stops the rapid stream. 
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Ye days and nights that swiftly borne 
From mom to eve, from eve to morn. 

Alternate glide away ; 
Praise him, whose never-varying light. 
Absent, adds horrour to the nightj^ 

But present gives the day. 

Light, — from whose rays all beauty springs. 
Darkness, — whose wide-expanded wings 

Involve the dusky globe ; 
Praise him, who, when the heavens he spread. 
Darkness his thick pavillion made^ 

And light his regal robe. 

Praise him, ye lightenings, as ye fly, 
Wing'd with his vengeance through the sky. 

And red with wrath divine ; 
Praise him, ye clouds, that wandering stray. 
Or fix*d by him in close array. 

Surround his awful shrine. 



Ye secret springs, ye gentle rills 
That murmuring rise among the hiUf, 
Or fill the humble vale 5 
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Praise him, at whose almighty iu»d 

The rugged rock dissolving flow*d, j\i 

And foxm'd a springing well. 



Let Levi's tribe the lay prolong, 
•Till angels listen to the song, 

And bend attentive dovm ) 
Let wonder seize the heavenly train. 
Pleased, while they hear a mortal strain^ 

So sweet, so like their own. 

And you, your tliankful voices join. 
That ofl at Salem*s sacred shrine 

Before his altars kneel 3 
Where throned in majesty he dwells. 
And from the mystick doud reveals 

The dictates of his will. 

Ye spirits of the just and good. 
That eager for the blest abode. 

To heavenly mansions soar j 
O ! let your songs his praise display, 
•Till heaved itself shall melt away. 

And time shall be no more. 



( 
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Praise hitA, ye meek and humbly train. 
Ye saints, whom his decrees ordain 

The boundless bliss to share 5 
O ! praise him, 'till ye take your way 
To regions of eternal day. 
And reign for ever there. 

Let us, who now impassive stand. 
Awed by the tyrant's stern command. 

Amid the fiery blaze ; 
While thus we triumph in the flame. 
Rise, and our Maker's love proclaim. 

In hymns of endless praise. 



The Monkies, a Tale, 



Whoe*br with curious eye has ranged. 
Through Ovid's tales, has seen 

How Jove, incensed, to monkies changed 
A tribe of worthless men. 

Kepentant, soon the offending race 

Intreat the injured pow'r. 
To give them back the human face^ 

And reason's aid restore. 
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Jove, soothed at length, his ear inclined^ 
And granted half their prayer ; 

But t'other half he bade the wind 
Disperse in empty air. 

Scarte had the thunderer given the nod 

That shook the vaulted skies. 
With haughtier air the creatures strode^ 

And stretch' d their dvi^indled size. 

The hair in curls luxuriant now 

Around their teaiples spread ; 
The tail that whilom hung below. 

Now dangled from the head. 

The head remains unchanged within. 

Nor alter'd much the face ; 
It still retains its native grin. 

And all its old grimace. 

Thus, half transformed, and half the same, 
Jove bade them take their place 

(Restoring them their ancient claim) 
Among the human race. 

Man with contempt the brute surveyed. 

Nor would a name bestow ; 
But woman lik*d the motley breed, 
^ And caird the thing a Beau. 
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WILLIAM FALCONER, 



Scotland^ 1770. 



The Sailor's Voct, What little he has written beside tht 

Shipwreck, is of little value. 



From *< The Midshipman.^* 



Deep in that fabrick, where Britannia boasts 
O'er Seas to waft her Thunder and her Hosts, 
A cavern lies ! unknown to cheering day ; 
Where one small taper lends a feeble ray : 
Where >j^ld Disorder holds her wanton reign. 
And careless mortals frolick in her train — 
Bending beneath a hammock's friendly shade. 
See ^spulapius all in arms displayed ; 
In his right hand the impending steel he holds. 
The other round the trembling victim folds ; 
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His gaping M3miiidon the dfed attends. 
Whilst in the pot the crimson stream descends ; 
Unawed young Galen bears the hostile brunt,. 
Pills in his rear, and Cullen in his front ; 
Whilst, musterd round the medicinal pile. 
Death's grim militia stands in rank and file. 

In neighbouring Mansions, lo ! what clouds arise. 

It half conceals its Owner from our e^^es; 

One penny light with feeble lustre shines. 

To prove the Mid in high Olympus dines: 

Let us approach — the preparation view ! 

A Cockpit Beau is surely something new ! 

To him Japan her varnish*d joys denies 5 

Nor bloom for him the sweets of Eastern skies : 

His rugged limbs no lofty mirror shows. 

Nor tender couch invites him to repose : 

A pigmy glass upon his toilet stands, 

Crack*d o*er and o'er, by awkward, dumsy hands ; 

Chesterfield's page polite, the Seaman's Gtiide, 

An half-eat biscuit, Congreve's Mourning B^ide, 

Bestrew'd with powder, in confusion lie. 

And form a chaos to the intruding eye— 

At length this Meteor of an hour is drest. 

And rises an Adonis from his chest : 
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OauHous he treads^ lest some unlucky slip 
XDefiles his cloaths with Burgou, or witli Flip : 
These rocks escaped, arrives in statu quo. 
Sows, dines^ and bows -, then sinks again below. 

Not far from hence a joyous group are met. 
For social' mirth, and sportive pastime set j 
In cheering grog, the rapid course goes round. 
And not a care in all the circle's found : 
Promotion, Mess-debts, absent Frieijds, and Love 
Inspired by Hope, in turn their topicUs prove ; 
To proud superiors then, they all look up. 
And curse all discipline in ample cup. 
Hark ! yonder voice in hollow murmur swells ; 
Hark I yonder voice tlie Mid to Duty calls ! 
Thus summon*d by tlie Gods, he deigns to go. 
But first makes known his consequence below : 
At slavery rails, scorns lawless sway to hell. 
And dooms the power allow'd a white Lapel : 
Vow's that he*s free ! — to stoop, to cringe disdains- 
Ascends the ladder, and resumes his chains. 

In cianvass'd birth, profoundly deep in thought. 
His busy mind with Sines and Tangents fraught^ 
A Mid reclines ! — in calculations lost ! 
His efforts still by some intruder crost : 
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Now to tkc Longitude's vast height he soars. 

And DOW formation of Lapscour explores j 

Now o*er a field of Logarithms bends. 

And now, to make a padding he pretends : 

At once the Sage, the Hero, and the Ck)ok, 

He wields the sword, tlie saucepan, and the book^ 

Opposed to him a sprightly mess-mate lolls. 

Declaims with Garrick, or with Shuter drolls j * 

Sometimes his breast great Cato's virtue warms. 

And then his task the gay Lothario charms ; 

Cleone*8 grief his tragick feelings wake. 

With Richard*s pangs th' Orlopian Cavern shake ! 

No more the Mess for other joys repine. 

When Pea-soup entering, shews *tis time to dine. 

But think not meanly of this humble seat. 
Whence sprung the guardians of the British 

Flejet : 
Revere the sacred spot, however low. 
Which foim'd to martial acts — an Hawke ! an 

Howe ! 
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HENRY JONES . 



Drogheda, 1770» 



This Attthor was a Bricklayer whom Lord Chesterfield patro- 
nUed> long after his profligacy had made him unworthy of 
all assisunce. At last he borrowed eight guineas of his 
Lordship's servant, and never ventured to revisit the house. 
His Tragedy of the Earl of Essex procured him a footing in 
the theatre, which enabled him to levy contributions upon 
the players by writing pufis and praising them in verse. 
His poetry was also of use to him in the Spunging-house, 
wh^e he was a frequent guest, and he generally con- 
trived to make the wife or daughter of the bailiff his friend, 
by praising her in rhyme. He used to boast that he had 
thus prevailed opoo a bailifi^ datighter to let him escape, 
and that another time he had actually borrowed two 
guineas of the bailiff who had him in custody for a debt 
of ten pounds. His talents if they could not preserve 
him from distress, assisted him in it. He wrote petitions 
for his .fellow prfsoners, assisted ' at the tap, and was 
•ometimes trasted to keep the inner door. 

After having been drunk for two days, he was found on the 
night of the third crushed by a waggon, in St. Martin's 
Vol. II, Dd 



I 
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Lane, without his liat or coat; be was carried to tlie 
parish workhouse, and there terminated a disgracefiil 
life. 

The Earl of Essex li his best knowli prrformance, he left 
a tragedy upon rhe story of Harold, which is lost, and a 
fraf^mcnt of another called The Cave of Idra, which was 
finished and brought forth by Paul HiflFcrman. His papers 

fell into the hands of Reddish who volunteered as Execu- 
tor, but Reddish was at first negligent and afterwards dc-* 
ranged, and they never were produced^ 



From Cllftpn a Poem, 

IJKNtJMBtR'D charms the city sides surrotmdi 
Lo ! Bristol shines, hy aft and nature crown'd j 
Thee, Bristol, thee the elated Muse shall praise. 
And bind thy forehead with unfading bays. 
Thee, naart of commerce, and of ripening taste. 
By manners polish d, and by wealth increased i 
Extended nobly with becoming pride, 
With streets, with palaces both far and wide 
Supreme adorn'd, with fanes that lofty swell. 
Where sanctity may soar, and seraphs dwell ) 
Where holiness in beauty's ray may shine. 
And purity proclaim the space divine 3 
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Thy rich Cathedral fills the expanded mind^ . 
lYith Redcliir fairest of the Gothick kind; 
To Maiy's fane the Muse would frequent climb. 
The station lofty as the form subliipe; 
See, both magnificent, with reverend mien j 
See, both imbellished with a graceful green ; 
With copious courts, and porticoes of state. 
With awful air, and ever opening gate -, 
Frequent and full, where fervour lifts the voice. 
And high Hosannah^s make the heart rejoice ; 
Where piety on angel pinion springs. 
With faith to heaven, with loyalty to kings. 
From pile to pile the raptured Muse would range. 
And pilch triumphant on the proud Exchange ;— 
Important dome, that traffick's eye consoles. 
That grasps with wide embrace the extended poles j 
Thou vital ventricle^ whence commerce flows. 
Where strength and wealth, and warmest friend* 

ship glows 3 
Thy gushing bounty Britain's monarch greets. 
His dreaded armies, and his matchless fleets. 
Thy circulating swelling streams sustain. 
His strength on land, his empire on the main. 
Thou, second souiq^ of George's spreading &me ; 
AvoDA^next to Thanhs supports his claim : 

» d 2 
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Next to Augasta shall thj column rise ! 
That noblest aggregate beneath the s^ies ! 
Thoa> source of public and of private joys. 
That all ihe monarch and the man emplojs : 
Each rank, each order^ must thy influence ov^^ 
From toiling slaves to kings upon the throne. 
HaiU Commerce, hail ! thou gate of eveiy good^ 
V^ho swells triumphant, like thy trading flood; 
Thy precious stores in countless value rise. 
They make us virtuous, and they make us wise ; 
They stretch out friendship's facile hand divine, 
To where new stars and constellations shin^j 
On t'other side the globe exchange the soul,^ 
And form salubrious leagues beneath the pole; 
Thy means still equal to the glorious end. 
Make life a comfort, and make man a flriend ; 
Bring home each cordial to the heart and bead. 
By goodness guided, and by wisdom led ; ' 

The sOul to soften, and enlarge the mind, 

■ « 

Make man to man in social office kind : 

Mix sweet compassion with the toils of gain. 

And all the wants of sinking life sustain; 

Lift up infirmity with potent hand. 

And dr^w down blessings on a grateful land : 

Bright angel, Charity, whom heaven loves most. 

Thou crown of man, and Bristors glorious boast j 
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fn her rich bosom rest thy radiant head. 

Her sick have solace, and her poor have bread : 

In her rich heart thy vivid virtue glows. 

To fi(o6th affliction, and to soften woes. 

The alms-house here, the lame, the blind supjdies; 

And there the hospitals propitious rise ; 

The sitk, the wounded, there forget their smart ; 

• I • • • 

Thy hand auxiliar to the hand of art. 

Removes each malady, makes anguish smile, . , 

Whilst gracious heaven, well pleased looks down 

the while. 
In showers of blessings thy oblation pays. 
Whilst soaring seraphs sound thy sacred praise. 
Here festive mirth at thy glad shrine we see ; 
Here public banquets are bat boons to thee. 
Devotion here invites the ardent guest. 
Thy fervours working in his feeling breast, 
With kind compassion, and with christian pride. 
He makes his pleasures for the poor provide 5 
The apprenticed orphan rises on thy plan. 
The future citizen, the useful man. 
In the calm regions of the righteous rest. 
Oh, Colston ! sacred name ! forever blest ! 
Thou virtuous chief, that mightier deeds hast done. 
Than Pompey, Julius, or than Philip's scm ; 
What breathing statues should thy worth relate^ 
Or Muse immortal snatch thy deeds firom late« 
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Oh man belov*d ! oh parent of the poor ! 
Thy matchless bounty shall thy name secure : 
That sacred legacy with time shall last^ 
Nay shine above the stars, when time is past ; 
On thankful hearts engraved, what thou hast done. 
Shall still descend from father down to son. 
That oral tale shall unmix*d truth proclaim. 
And let my verse bear witness to thy name ; 
If worthy thee my numbers ought can give. 
If worthy thee, my verse may hope to live } 
By thee long nourish*d, let my laurel bloom 
With vivid verdure, near thy hallow'd tomb. 
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WILLIAM THOMPSON. 



Broughf Westmorland^ about 1712, about 1770. 



The best pieces of this writer are those in whkh he has imi- 
tated Spenser ; perhaps because florid description makes 
part of the imitation, and'such einbroideiy hides the me«« 
gre teztnie of the web wheteon it is wrought. . ' 



•■•■•^— "Wi 



The Despairing Maiden, 

Within an unfirequented grove. 

As late I lay alone, 
A tender maid in deep distress 

At distance made her moan. 

She cropt the blue-eyed violet 
Bedew'd with many a tear; 

And ever and anbii her sighs 
^tole sadly on my ear. 

vol, II. J>d* 
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'^ Ah Pithless man V how could he lea¥e< 

So fond and trae a nuud ? 
Can so much innocence and tratli 

Besenre to be betra}c;*d ? 

Alas^ my mother! (if the dead 
Can hear dieir children groan) 

What ills your helpless orphan feels^. 
To sorrow left alone I 

ToiK>rn^wleftby.bipa 

Ah pe?iip4,apd ingi^^ Irrr. 

Xq virgins, learn the wiles of men. 
And learn to. shun. my fate. 

For whom do I these flowerets, crop, 
Fof whom this diaplet twine ? 

Say, shall they glow on Damon's brow> 
Or &de away on ^ipe ? 

But he the bloonung 'v^eaUj^ wili^^ ^Pm^ 
Who 8Com*d my virgii| bloom : 

And me-— ^las ! they suit not me^ 
Unless to deck my tomb. 

How ofl the dear f^digijs yp^tlj 
Invoked each pow'r I^Y^^ 



How oft be langwb'd at my feet^ 
And vow*d eternal love ! 

How sweet the ipiqute^ danced away. 

All melted in delight f 
With him eapb j9U9iinet«dajr wa* short. 

And short each wiiiler-i»ght. 

*Twas more than bliss I felt :-^and now 
Alas ! *tis more than pain.— 

Ye soft;, y^ rosy hmm of love, 
Retom— ro^im ag^ 



Ah no! — Let blackness shade the 
When first he breathed his vows : 

The so^e of pleasuie thecH-but^ ahl 
The 8ourc(^ of aU my woes* 

How could I think $9 sm^^ a toiigq^ 

Could e*er consent to lie ?— 
Twas easy to deceive a maid 
^ So soft and young as I. 

And yet he la3rs the fault od me 
(Where none could e*er be laid,. 

Unless my loving him too weU), 
And calls me perjuiedmaid. 
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The nymphs^ who envious saw my cbanas^ 

Rejoice to see my woe. 
And taunting cry, " Why did yoa leave 

The youth that loved you so ?'* 

But oh, believe me, lovely youth, 

• Far dearer than my eye, 
I love you still, and still will love. 

Till oh, for you, I die I 

£ven though you hate, I dote^ to death ; 

My death my truth shall prove. 
My latest prayers are prayers for you. 

And sigh's' are sighs of love.*^ 

She ceased ! — (while pity firom the doods 
Dissolved in silent showers :**—-) 

Then faintly *^ Damon !** cry*d :-*and breathed 
Her sotd amid the flowers. 
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The Lover. 



Since Stella s charms, divinely fair. 
First poured their lustre on my heart. 
Ten thousand pangs my bosom tear^ 
And every fibre feels the smart. 
If such the mournful moments prove, 

who would give his heart to love ! 

1 meet my bosom friends with paiu^ 
Though friendship used to warm my soul 5 
Wine*s generous spirit flames in vain, 

I find no cordial in the bowl. 

If such the mournful moments prove, 

O who would give his heart to love ! 

Though nature's volume open lies. 
Which once with wonder I have read. 
No glories tremble fi'om the skies, 
^o beauties o*er the earth are spread. 
If such the mournful moments prove, 
O who would give his heart to love ! 

£v*n poetry's ambrosial dews 
With joy no longer feed my mind. 
To beauty, musick, and the Muse, 
My soul is dumb, and deaf, and blind. 
Though such the mournful moments prov^^ 
Alas ! I give my heart to love ! 
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But should the yielding virgin smile, 
Drest la the spotless marriage robe, 
I*d look uponihis 'world ms vile. 
The master of a richer globe. 
If such the rapturous moments ^roye> 
O let me give my heart (o love ! 

The business of my future days. 
My every thought^ my every praycr,^ 
Shall be employ*d to sing her praise. 
Or sent to bounteous heaven ter her. 
If such the rapturoas moments prove, 
O let me give my heart to love ! 

Poets shall wonder at my love. 
Painters shall crowd her face to see. 
And when they would the passions move. 
Shall copy her and think of me. 
If such the rapturous moments prove, 
O let me give my heart to love ! 

Old age shall burn as bright ds youth. 
No respite to our bHsIs bie gii^en : 
Then mingled in 6iki fiaiiie of truth. 
We'll spurn at eiirtb, arid soar to bestir€ai 
Since sdfch ifte f apfriMis Hhtntnis ^dvH; 
We both will give ovte hxUxis io l(nfc. 
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Newcasfle upon T^n^. 1781—1770. 



Alfcnside was the son of a butcher at. Newcastle; b«t.- 
Genius, which acknowledges not the artificial ranks ol 
society, early distinguished him. At the university of 
Edinburgh, where he studied medicine, he became ac- 
quainted with Jeremiah Dyson Esq. to whose patronage 
and liberality he was much indebted, enjoying from him a. 
pension of j^300 a year; he ^ was thu^ enabled to raise ^ 
himself into notic,e and, distinction ampn^ his medical^ 
brethren, and was ultimately appointed a Physician to 
Her present Majesty. 

Akenside died of a putrid fever in 1770. 



i^^^^^m! 



ODE. 
On the Winter Sohtipe, 

The radiant ruler of the year 
At length his wintery goal attains ; 
Seems to reverse the long career. 
And northward bend his steady reins. 
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Now, piercing half Potosi*s height^ 
Prone rash the fiery floods of light 
Ripening the mountain's silver stents A 
While in some cavern's horrid shade. 
The panting Indian hides his head. 
And oft the approach of eve implores. 

But ]o, on this deserted coast 
How pale the sun ! how tliick the air ! 
Mustering his storms, a sordid host, 
Lo, Winter desolates the year : 
The fields resign their latest bloom. 
No more the breezes waft perfume. 
No more the streams in music roll. 
But snows fall dark, or rains resound ; 
And, while great nature mourns around. 
Her griefs infect the human soul. 

Hence the loud city's busy throngs 
Urge the warm bowl, and splendid fire ; 
Hai'monious dances, festive songs 
Against the spiteful heaven conspire : 
Meantime perhaps with tender fears 
Some village-dame the curfew hears. 
While 'round the hearth her children play- 
At mora their father went abroad ; 
The moon is sunk and deep the road ^ 
She sighs and wonders at his stay. 
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But thou, my lyre, awake, arise ! 
And hail the 8un*s returning force : 
Even now he cjimbs the northern skiesj 
And health and hope attend his course. 
Then louder howl the aerial waste. 
Be earth with keener cold embraced. 
Yet gentle hours advance their wing j 
And fancy, mocking winter's might. 
With flowers and dews and streaming light 
Already decks the new-bom spring. 

O fountain of the golden day. 
Could mortal vows promote thy speed. 
How soon before thy vernal ray 
Should each unkindly damp recede ! 
How soon each hovering tempest fly^ 
Whose stores for mischief arm the sky. 
Prompt on our heads to burst amain. 
To rend the forest from the steep. 
Or thundering o*er the Baltick deep. 
To 'whelm the merchant's hopes of gain ! 

But let notinan*s unequal views 
Presume o*er Nature and her laws ; 
Tis his with grateful joy to use 
The indulgence of the sov'xeign cause ; 
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Secure that health and beautj springt 
Through his majestick frame of thing»> 
Beyond what he can reach to know. 
And that heaven's all-subduing will. 
With good the progeny of ill; 
Attempereth ereiy state below. 

How pleasing wears the wintry night. 
Spent with the old illustrious dead ! 
While, by the taper*s trembling light, 
I seem those awful scenes to tread 
Where Chiefs or Legislators lie. 
Whose triumphs move before my eye 
In arms and antique pomp array'd ; 
While now I taste the Ionian song> 
Now bend to Plato's godlike tongue 
Resounding through the olive shade. 

But should some cheerfiil, equal fHend 
Bid leave the studious page a while. 
Let mirth on wisdom then attend. 
And social ease on learned toil. 
Then, while at love*s uncareful shrine. 
Each dictates to die god of wine 
Her name whom all his hopes obey. 
What flattering dreams- each bosom^wanD^ 
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While absence, heightening every charm^ 
Invokes the slow returning May ! 

MAY, thou delight of heaven and earth. 

When will thy genial star arise ? 

The auspicious morn, which gives thee birth. 

Shall bring Eudora to my eyes. 

Within her sylvan haunt behold. 

As in the happy garden old. 

She moves like that primeval fair : 

Thither, ye silver-sounding lyres. 

Ye tender smiles, ye chaste desires. 

Fond Hope and mutual Faith, repair. 

And if believing Love can read 
His better omens in her eye. 
Then shall my fears, O charming Maid^ 
And every pain of absence die : 
Then shall my jocund harp, attuned 
To thy true ear, with sweeter sound 
Pursue the free Horatian song j 
Old Tyne shall listen to my tale. 
And echo down the bordering vale 
The liquid melody prolong. 
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ODE xvn. 

On a Sermon against Qlory. 

Come then, tell me, sage divine. 
Is it an offence to own 
Tliat our bosoms e*er incline * 
Toward immortal glory's throne ? 
Por with me' nor pomp, nor pleasure^ 
Eourbon*s might, Braganza*s treasure. 
So can fancy*s dream rejoice. 
So conciliate reason's choice. 
As one approving word of her impdrtiid voice/ 

If to spurn 2Li noble praise * 
Be the passport to thy heaved, 
• Follow thou those gloomy way$ > 
No such law to me was given. 
Nor, I trust, shall I deplore me 
Faringf like my friends before iaae j 
Nor an holier place desire 
Than Timoleon*s arms acquire, ' 
And Tally's curule chair, and iVUltoh'fi g*;lden lyn&, 

INSCRIPTION ir. 

O YOUTHS and virgins: O declining eld, 
O pale misfortune's slaves : O ye that dw«ll 
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Unknown with humble quiet ; ye who wait 
In courts^ or fill the golden seat of kings : 
O sons of sport and pleasure : O thou wretch 
That weep*st for jealous love, or the sore wound» 
Of conscious guilt, or death's rapacious hand 
Which left thee void of hope : O ye who roam 
In exile; ye who through the emb^ed field 
Seek bright renown -, or. who for nobler pMftis 
Ck)ntend^ the leaders of a public xrause ; 
Approach : behold this marble. Know ye not 
Tbe leatuveiB ? Hath not oft his faithAil tongue 
Told yoa the Gabion pf your own estate. 
The secrets of your bosom ? Here then, round 
His monument with reverence while ye stand. 
Say to each other, '^ This was Shakspeare*s form; 
^* Who walk'd In every path of human life^ 
^' Felt every passion ; and to all mankind 
'^ Doth now, will ever, that experieaoe fiM, 
" Which hi0 own genius only cotdd acquire/* 



BC^ 
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THOMAS CHATTERTON. 



BrisioL 1752—1770. 



Chatt^on*s sad story is well known ; his life the wonder, 
his death the disgrace of his country. That a boy of seven- 
teen years should have afforded a subject for dispute to the 
first criticks and scholars of his time is scarcely to be 
credited : who thin shall believe that this prodigy of na- 
ture should be left a prey to indigence and famine! 
Scorned by those who envied him, and not understood by 
those who pretended to patronize him, the very eflfbrts 
of his genius were made a plea for attacking his moral 
charaeter; and inferences were unjustly drawn from his 
successful imitation of ancient manuscripts, that he would 
not scruple to commit the crime of forgery. 

This malicious insinuation, invented only to justify the 
odious neglect with which he was treated, met its re^u- 
tation in his death, which was innocent to all the world, 
except himself. Hunger itself did not tempt him to the 
violation of any social duty, and he closed his short life» 
uii^tRined by any crime, the prA>able guilt of which was 
imputed to him by avarice and envy. 

If wauld be irrelevant to this work to enter into the useless 
contest on the poems of Rowley — the speciihens are there- 
*orf «i( lected from those poems which he avowed for his 
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Eiegy on W. Beckford, Esq. 

At EEP on^ ye Britons— give your general tear ; 
But hence, ye venal — hence each titled slave ; 
An honest pang should wait on Beckford*s bier 
And patriot's anguish mark the patriot's grave. 

When like the Roman to his field retired 
*Twas you (surrounded by unnumbered foes) 
Who caird him forth, his services required. 
And took from age the blessing of repose. 

With soul impeird by Virtue's eacred flame. 
To stem the torrent of corruption's tide. 
He came, heaven fraught with hberty ! he came 
And nobly in his country's service died. 

In the last awful, the departing hour^ 

When life's poor lamp more faint and faintei gr<*.w 

As memory feebly exercised her pow'r 

He only felt for liberty au you. 

He view'd death's arrow witn a ch«istian ey 
With firnaness jonly to a christian known ; 
And nobly gave your miseries that sigh. 
With which he never gratified his own. 

E e3 
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Thou> breathing SculpCi»e> edebvatt hit &m». 
And give his laurd everlasting bloom $ 
Kevere his worth while gcatitude las name. 
And teach succeeding ages from his toab* 

m 

The sword of justice cautiously he sway'd. 
His hand for ever held the balance rights 
Each venial halt with pity he surveyed. 
But murder found no mercy in his sight. . 

He knew when flatterers besiege a throne. 
Truth seldom reaches to a monarch's ear ^ 
Knew> if. oppressed a loyal people groan, 
'Tis not the courtier's interest he should hear. 

Hence^ honest to his piince, his manly tongne. 
The public wrong and loyalty convey'd. 
While titled tremblers^ every nerve unstrung. 
Looked all aroundj ponfouqdcd and di^may'd* 

Lookld all around^ astouish'd to behold, 
(Train'd up to flattery from their earfy youth) 
An artless, fearless citizen, unfold 
To royal ears, a mortifying truth. 
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Titles to him no pleasnres could impart. 
No bribes his rigid virtue could controul j 
The stj^r could never gain upon his heart, 
Kor turn the t'^de of honour'in his soul. 

■ 

For this his name our history shall adorn, . 
Shall soar on Fame*s wide pinions all sublime ; 
XiU heaven's own bright, and never-dying morn: 
Absorbs our little particle of time. 



Eiegy, 

Haste, haste ye solemn messengers of nighty - 
Spread the black mantle on the shrinking plain 3 
But ah ! my torments still survive the light. 
The changing seasons alter not my pain. 

Ye variegated children of the spring j 
" Ye blossoms blusiiing with the pearly dew ; 
Ye birds that sweetly in the hawthorn sing j 
Ye flowery meadows, lawns of verdant hue, 

■ 

Faint are your colours 3 harsh your love-notes thrill. 
To me no pleasure nature now can yield : 
Alike the barren rock and woody hill. 
The dark-brown blasted heathy and (ruitful. field. 

Ee4 
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Ye spouting cataracts^ ye silver streams ; 
Ye spacious rivers whom the willow shrouds > 
Ascend the bright crown*d sun*s fer-shining beams^ 
And aid the mournful^ iear-distilling clouds. 

Ye noxious vapours^ fall upon my head ; 
Ye writhing adders^ round my feet entwine : 
Ye toads, your venom in my foot-path spread ; 
Ye blasting meteors, upon me shine. 

Ye circling seasons, intercept the year ; 
Forbid the beauties of the spring to rise; 
Let not the life-preserving grain appear t 
Let howling tempests harrow up the skies. 

Ye cloud-girt, moss-grown turrets, look no more 
Into the palace of the God of day : 
Ye loud tempestuous billows, cease to roar^ 
In plaintive numbers through the valleys stray. 

Ye verdant-vested trees, forget to grow. 
Cast off the yellow foliage of your pride : 
Ye softly tinkling rivulets cease to flow. 
Or swell'd with certain death and poisoOj glide* 
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Ye solemn warblers of the gloomy night. 
That rest in lightning-blasted oaks the day. 
Through the black mantles take your slow-paced 

flight. 
Rending the silent wood with shrieking lay. 

Ye show-crown'd mountains lost to mortal eyes, 
Down to the valleys bend your hoary head 
Ye livid comets, fire the peopled skies— 
For— Lady Betty's tabby cat is dead. 



Written at Stanton Brew, 



Joyless I hail the solemn gloom. 
Joyless I view the pillars vast and rude. 
Where erst the fool of superstition trod 
In smoaking blood imbrued. 
And rising from the tomb. 
Mistaken homitge 'o an unknown God.' 
Fancy \vhUI:e. dost thou stray. 
Whither flo:>. thou wing thy way, 
-Check riie ri^iii.!-.; wild delight. 
Ah ' wiicit aV'iLls ;liis awful sight 
Maria is no niurt; ! 
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Why cunt reouimliram^ wilt tfi(m h^uiit ]p^f j|^ . 
The bleasiog^ pAst ate mifejy |io^> 
Upcn her lovely brow 
Her lovelier soul she wore 
Soft is the evening gale 

.When breathing perfumes through the ro8e-he«^ed 
vale. 
She was my joy my hap(nness refined. 
AIL hail ye solemn honon of this scieh^i 

The blasted oak the dusky gr^n. 

* ' *. 

Ye dreary altars by whose side 

The Druid priest in criqpson dyed. 
The solemn dirges sung,- 

And drove the golden knife , - - ^ 

Into the palpitating seat of life, ' ' j 

When lent with borrid'shou^ the dist^ttit Viilleys 
J*u»g, 

The bleeding body bends/ 

The glowing purple stream ascem^ ^ 

Whilst the troubled spirit near 

Hovers in the steamy air> 
Again the sacred dirge they sing 
Again the distant hill and coppice valley ring* 

Soul of dear Maria haste. 

Whilst my languid spirits waste,. 
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When from this my prison free^ 
Catch my soul it- flies to thee ; 
Death had doubtless arm*d bis dart^ 
In piercing thee it pierced my heart. 



A Bacchanalian* 



__m_ 

WHAt is war and all it's joys^? 
Useless mischief^ empty noise. 
What are arm$> and trophies won ? 
Spangles glittering in the sun. 
Rosy Bacchus give me wine^ 
Happiness is only thine. 

What is love without the bowl ? 
'Tis a langour of the soul : 
Crown'd with ivy, Venus charms^ 
Ivy courts me to her arms. 
Bacchus give me love and wine^ 
Happmess is only thine. 
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THOMAS GRAY. 



London, 1716,-1771. 



The Life of such a man as Gray contains few incidents for 
biography. Reserved and melancholy by nature he shuiined 
society and gave himself up, perhaps from selfish motives, 
to the cultivation of his talents. He seems not to have 
been very anxious for praise, for he cared little fdi- thie 
opinion of the world, and the poems he left behind him 
are but few — but they are Poems. The collection of hisr 
-letters and other works published after his death, by his 
friend W. Mason, will afford the reader the best account 
of his life and talents. 



On the Pleasure arising from Vicissittcde, 

jN ow the golden morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing. 
With vermeil cheek, and whisper soft. 
She wooes the tardy spring : 
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Till April starts, and calls around. 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground -, 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 



New born flocks in rustick dance. 
Frisking plying their feeble feet j . 
Forgetful of their wintery trance. 
The birds his presence greet 5 
But chief the sky-lark warbles high 
His tremblbg thrilling ectacy ; 
And lessening from the dazzled sight. 
Melts mto air and liquid light. 



Yesterday the sullen year 
Saw the snowy whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the musick of the air. 
The herd stood drooping by j 
Their raptures now that wildly flow. 
No yesterday, nor morrow know 5 
•Tis man alone that joy descries. 
With forward and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past misfortune's brow 
Soft reflection's hand can trace -, 
And o'er \he check of sorrow throw 



^ 1 
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While hope prolongs our happier hoar ; 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lower. 
And blacken roand oar weary way^ 

Gilds with a gleam of distant day. 

■ 

6till where rosy pleasure leads^ 
See a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that misery treads/ 
Approaching comfort view : * • 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow« 
Chastised by sabler- tints of woe $ 
And blended form with artful strife. 
The strength and harmony of life. 

Sec t^e wretch that long has tost 
On tlie thorny bed of pain. 
At length repair his vigbur lost^ 
And breathe, and walk again : 
The meanest floweret of the vale. 
The simplest note that swells the gale. 
The common suu^ the air, the skies> . 
To hini are opening Paradise. 

Humble quiet builds her cell 
Near the course where pleasure flows ; 
She eyes the clear crystalline well. 
And taste*s it as she goes. 



» 
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Tlymn to A^eris^, ' v 

Daughter of Jove, relentless poweV, 

Thou jtamer of the human breast, 

^hose iron scourge, and torturing hour. 

The bad affright, afflict the best ! 

Bound in thy adamantine chain 

The proud are taught to taste of pain. 

And purple tyrants vaiidy^roan 

With pangs unfelt before, unpiticd, and alone^ 

■ • 

When first thy sire to sendon earth ^ 

Virtue, his darling child, design*d. 
To thee he gave the heavenly birth. 
And bade to form her infant mind. 
Stem rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore : 
What sorrow was, thou badest her know. 
And from her own she leam*d to melt at others 
woe, 

Scared at thy frown terrifick fly 
Self-pleasing Folly's idle brood. 
Wild Laughter, Noise, and thoughtless Joy, 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
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Light they disperse^ and with them go 
The summer friend, the flattering foe ; 
By vain prosperity received. 
To her tiiey vow their truth, and are a again be- 
lieved. 



Wisdom, in sable garb array'd. 
Immersed in rapturous thought profound. 
And Melancholy, silent maid. 
With leaden eye, that loves the groand. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend : 
Wami charity, the general friend, X 
With justice to herself severe, \ 

And pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing teJ^i^- 



Oh, gently on thy suppliant's head, 
Dre?d Goddess, lay thy chastening hand ! 

^Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 

■ 

Nor circled with the vengeful band. 

As by the impious thou art seen 

With thundering voice, and threatening mein. 

With screaming horrour*s funeral cry. 

Despair, and fell Disease, and ghastly. Poverty; 
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Thy form benign^ oh Goddess wear. 

Thy milder influence impart. 

Thy philosophick tr^n be there 

To iof):en, not to wound my heart. 

The generous spark extinct revive. 

Teach rae to love, and to forgive, 

£xact my own defects to scan. 

What others are, to feel, and know myself a man. 
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TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 



DaiquhuTTtf Duln6arimuhirtt ITdOt^^lT^t* 



There ii a spirit of indignation and sereritj in most of 
tftnoRettS poetry Which pkttAti &f the oilikfe 6f hil bWii 
temper. Every body can judge of hit talents as the 
Author of several popular Novels, which in spite of acci- 
dental faults afford very just representations of life. 

Smollett was a disappointed man both as a political writer 
and a physician, and the loss of his only daughter com« 
bined with this misfortune perhaps hastened though 
remotely his death, which happened at Ebghorn. There 
is a very well drawn character of him inscribed on a 
column on the Banks of the Leven, erected by his cousin 
James Smollett^ Esq. 



Ode to Independent^, 
stUopre, 

1 HY spirit. Independence, let me share 
Ix)rd of the lion-heart, and eagle-eye, 
I'hy steps I follow with my bosom bare. 
Nor heed the storm that howls along the sky. 



• 
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Deep in the frozen regions of the north, 
A goddess violated brought thee forth. 
Immortal Liberty, whose looks sublime. 
Hath bleach'd the tyrant's cheek in every vayring 

clime : 
What time the iron-hearted Gaul, 
With frantick superstition for his guide, 
Arm'd with tlie dagger, and the pall, 
Thci sons of Woden to the field defy*d : 
The ruthless Hag, by Weser's flood. 
In heaven's name urged the infernal blow ) 
And red the stream began to flow : 
The vanquish*d were baptized with blood ! 

AKTISTBOPHB. 

The Saxon prince in horrour fled 
From altars stain*d with human gore $ 
And Liberty his routed legions led 
In safety to the bleak Norwegian shore. 
There in a cave asleep she lay. 
Lulled by the hoarse-resounding main j 
When a bold savage past that way, 
Jropell*d by destiny, his name Disdain. 
Of ample front the portly chief appeared. 
The hunted bear supply*d a shaggy vest j 

F f 2 
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The drifled snow hung on his yellow beard } 
And his broad shoulders braved the furious blast. 
He stopt : he gazed ; his bosom glowed^ 
And deeply felt the impression of her charms ; 
He seized the advantage fate allow*d : 
And straight compressed her ui his vigorous arm. 



STROPHE, 

The cnrlieu screamM^ the tritons blew 
Their shells to celebrate the ravish'd rite 3 
Old Tin^e exulted as he flew j 
And Independence saw the light. 
The light he saw in Albion's happy plains^ 
Wliere under cover of a flowering thom^ 
While Philomel renew*d her warbled strains. 
The auspicious fruit of stolen embrace was born- 
The mountain Dryads seized with joy. 
The smiling infant td their charge consign*d ; 
The Dorick Muse caressM the favourite boy ; 
The hermit Wisdom stored his opening mind. 
As rolling years matured his age. 
He flourished bold and sinewy as his sire ; 
While the mild passions in his breast assuage 
The fiercer flames of his maternal fire. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 

Accomplish*d thus^ he wing'd his way. 
And zealous roved from pole to pole. 
The rolls of right eternal to display. 
And warm with patriot thoughts the aspiring soul. 
On desert isles it was, 'twas he that raised 
Those spires that gild the Adriatick wave. 
Where tyranny beheld amazed. 
Fair Freedom's temple, where he mark*d her grave. 
He steel'd the blunt Batavian's arms 
To burst the Iberian's doable chain j 
.And cities rear'd, and planted farms. 
Won from the skirts of Neptune's wide domain. 
He, with the generous rusticks, sate. 
On Uri's rocks in close divan -, 
And wiug'd that arrow sure as fate. 
Which ascertain'd the sacred rights of man. 

STROPHE. 

Arabia's scorching sands he cross'd. 
Where blasted nature pants supine. 
Conductor of her tribes adust. 
To Freedom's adamantane shrine 5 
And many a Tartar horde, forlorn, aghast ! 
He snatch'd from under fell Oppression's wingj 
And taught amidst the dreary waste 
The all cheering hymns of liberty to sing, 

F f 3 
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He virtue finds^ like precious ore> 

Difiused through every baser mould, 

Eyen now he stands on Calvi*s rocky shore. 

And turns the dross of Corsica to gold ; 

He, guardian genius^ taught my youth 

Pomp's tinsel liyery to despise : 

My lips by him chastised to truth> 

Ne*er pay*d that homage which my heart denies. 

ANTISTROPOX. 

Those sculptur'd halls my feet shall never tread> 
Where varnish*d vice and vanity combined 
To dazzle and seduce, their banners spread ; 
And forge vile shackles for the free-bom mind. 
While Insolence his wrinkled front uprears. 
And all the flowers of spurious fancy blow ; 
And Title his ill woven chaplet wears. 
Full often wreathed around the miscreants brow j 
Where ever dimpling Falsehood pert and vain. 
Presents her cup of stale professions forth ; 
And pale Disease, with all his bloated train. 
Torments the sons of Gluttony and Sloth. 

STROPHE. 

In Fortunes car behold that minion ride. 
With either India's glittering spoils opprest. 
So moves the sumpter-mule in hamess*d pride. 
That bears the treasure which it cannot taste. 
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For him let venal bards disgrace the bay. 
And hireling minstrels wake the tinkling string ; 
Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure lay 5 
And jingling bells fantastick Folly ring. 
Disquiet, doubt, and dr^ad, shall intervene ; 
And nature, still to all her feelings just. 
In vengeance hang a damp on every scene. 
Shook from the baleful pinions of disgust. 

^ ANTISTROPHB. 

Naturcf m court in her sequestered haunts. 
By mountain, meadow, streamlet, grove, or cell. 
Where the poised lark his evening ditty chaunts. 
And Health, and Peace, and Contemplation dwell. 
There, Study shall with Solitude recline } 
And Friendship pledge me to his fellow-swains ; 
And Toil, and Temperance sedately time 
The slender cord that fluttering life sustains : 
And fearless Poverty shall guard the door ; 
And Taste unspoiled the frugal table spread ; 
And Industry supply the humble store ', 
And Sleep unbribed his dews refreshing shed : 
White mantled laaocence, ethereal sprite. 
Shall chase far off the goUins of the night ; 
And Independence o*er the day preside. 
Propitious power I my patron and my pride. 
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The Team of Scotland. 

WRFTIBN IN TH£ YEAR, 1746. 

Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 

Tbj banished peace, thy laurels torn !. 

Thy sons, for valour long renown*d. 

Lie slaughter'd on their native ground ; 

Thy hospitable roofs no more. 

Invite the stranger to the door ; 

In smoky ruins sunk they lie, ' 

The monuments of cruelty. 

The wretched owner sees afar 
His all become the prey of war 5 
Bethinks him of his babes and wife. 
Then smites his breast, and curses life. 
Thy swains are &mish*d on tl^ rocks. 
Where once they fed their wanton flocks : 
Thy ravish'd virgins shriek in vain j 
Thy infants perish on the {dain. 

What boots it then, in every clime,. 
Through the wide spreading waste of time^ 
Thy martial glory, crown'd with praise, 
Still shone with undiminished blaze ? 
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Thy towering spirit now is broke. 
Thy neck is bended to the yoke* 
What foreign arms could never quell. 
By civil rage, and rancour fell. 

The rural pipe, and merry lay 
No more shall cheer the happy day : 
No social scenes of gay delight 
Beguile the dreary winter night : 
No strains but those of sorrow flow. 
And nought be heard but sounds of woe. 
While the pale phantoms of the slain 
Glide nighdy o*er the silent plain. 

O baneful cause, oh ! fatal mom. 
Accursed to ages yet unborn ! 
The sons against tbeir father stood. 
The parent shed his children*s blood. 
Yet, when the rage of battle ceased. 
The victor*8 soul was not appeased : 
The naked and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames, and murdering steel ! 

The pious mother, doom'd to death. 
Forsaken wanders o'er the heath. 
The bleak wind whistles round her head. 
Her helpless orphans cry for bread ; 
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Bereft of shelter^ food^ and fnsnd. 
She views the shades of olght descend ; 
And stretched beneath the inclement akle^j 
Weeps o'er her tender babes^ and dies. 

While the warm blood bedews my veins^ 
And unimpaired remembrance reigns. 
Resentment of my country's &te. 
Within my filial breast shall beat ; 
And spite of her insulting foe. 
My sympathizing verse shall flow : 
*' Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mouru 
" Thy banish'd peace, thy lauxels torn." 
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CHRISTOPHER SMART. 



Shiphmmet Kent, 1722,-1771. 



Smart's was an unhappy life; imprudent, drunken, poor, 
diseased^ and at length insane. Yet he most not be 
classed with such %8 Boyse and Savage, who were re- 
deemed by no virtue, for Smart was friendly, and liberal* 
and affectionate. His piety was fervent, and when compos 
sing his religious poems, he was frequently so hnpieaatd as 
to write upon his knees. In hit fits of insanity it beoamc 
his ruling passion, he would sfty his prayers in the streets, 
and insist that people should pray with him. He com- 
posed a Song to David when in confinement^ and being 
denied the use of pen, ink, and paperj indented the lines 
upon the wainscoat vnth the end of a key. 



ODE. 

On an Eagle confined in a CoUegc Court* 

Imperial bird, who wont to soar 

High o'er the rolling cloud. 
Where Hypeiborean mountains hoar 

Their heads in ether shroud j— 
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• 

Thou servant of almighty Jo?e^ 

Who^ free and swift as thought^ conld'st rove 

To the bleak north's extremest goal 3— 
Thoo> who magnanimous coald*st bear 
The sovereign thunderer*s arms in air> 

And shake thy native pole ! — 



Oh cruel fate 3 what barbarous hand^ 

What more than Gothick ire/ 
At some fierce tyrant's dread command^ 

To check thy daring fire 
Has placed thee in thy servile cell^ 
Where discipline and dulness dwells 

Where genius ne*er was ^en to roam 3 
Where every selfish soul's at rest. 
Nor ever quits the carnal breast^ 

But lurks and sneaks at home 3 



Though dimm'd thine eye, and dipt thy wing 

So groveling f once so great ! 
The grief-inspired Muse shall sing 

In tenderest lays thy fate. 
What time by thee scholastick pride. 
Takes his precise pedantick stride. 
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. Nor on thy misery casts a care^ 
The stream of love^ ne*er from his heart 
Flows out, to act fair pity's part. 
But stinks, and stagnates there. 

Yet useful still, hold to the throng — 

Hold the reflecting glass — , 
That not untutor'd at thy wrong. 

The passenger may pass ! 
Thou type of wit and sense confined, 
Cramp'd by thie oppressors of the mind. 

Who study downward on the ground j 
Type of the fell of Greece and Rome j 
While more than mathematick gloom^ 

Envelopes all around. - 



HYMN TO THE SUPREME BEING, 

On Recovery frotn a dangerous ft of Illness, 

When * Israel's ruler on the royal bed 
In anguish and in perturbation lay. 

The down relieved not his anointed head. 
And rest gave place to horrour and dismay. 

* Hezekiah. Isaiah, xxxviii. 
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Fast flow*d the tears^ high heaved each gasping sigh^ 
When God*8 own Prophet thundered — ^Mooarck 
thou must die. 

And most I go, the illustrious mourner cry'd, 
I who have serv*d thee still in faith and truths 

Whose snow white conscience no foul crime has 
dy'd 
From youth to manhood, infancy to youth. 

Like David, who have still revered thy word. 

The sovereign of myself and servant of the Lord. 

The Judge Almighty heard his supplianfs moan^ 
Repeard his sentence, and his healdi restored ; 

The beams of mercy on his temples shone. 

Shot from that heaven to which IiIb 6lg|i*8 had 
8oar*d ; 

The * sun retreated at his Maker's nod. 

And miracles confirm the genuine work of God. 

Bnt, O unmortals ! what had I to plead 

When death stood o'er me with' his threatening 

lance^ 
When reason left me in the time of need. 
And sense was left In terror or in trance, 

* Isaiah xxxviii. 
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My slnkifig Boul waft with rty Wood inftamed^ 
And the celestiai image 6uok, de^M> a!id 
maim*d. 

I sent back memory in heedful guise. 
To search the records of preceding yearn ; 

Home^ like the * raven to the ark^ she dies. 
Croaking bad tidings to my trembling ears. 

O sun, again, that thy retreat was made. 

And threw my follies back into the fi-iendly shade ? 

But who are they that bid affliction cease ! — 
Redemption and forgiveness^ heavenly sounds ! 

Behold the dove that brings the branch of peace. 
Behold the balm that heals the gaping wounds-^ 

Vengeance divine's by penitence suppresj — 

Shej- struggles with the angel, conquers, and is 
blest. 

Yet hold, presumption, nor too fondly climb^ 
And thou too hold, O horrible despair ! 

In man himiility*s alone sublime. 
Who diffidently hopes he's Chr bfs own 

• Genesis, viii* 
-I Gen. ixxii. S4, 25, 36, S7» 9a* 
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aU flofficient Lamb ! in death's dread hour 
ThjT merits who shall slight, or who can doabt thy 

power? 

But sool-r^joicing health again returns^ 
The Uood meanders gentle in each vein^ 

The lamp of Bfe renewM with vigour bums. 
And exiled reason takes her seat again-— 

Brisk leaps the hearty the mind's at large once 
more. 

To love^ to praise^ to bless^ to wonder and adore. 

The vhtuous partner of my nuptial bands, 
Appear*d a widow to my fouitick sight 5 

My little prattlers lifting up their hands^ 
Beckon»me back to them^ to life; and li^t ; 

1 come, ye spotless sweets 1 I come again. 

Nor have your tears been shed> nor have ye knelt 
in vaia. 

All glory tcf^ihe Eternal, to the Immense, 
All glory to the Omniscient and Good, 

Whose power's uncircumscribed^ whose love's in- 
tense; 
But yet whose justice nie'er could be withstood. 
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< 

$xcept through him— through hinSi who stanck 

alone^ 
Of worth, of weight, allowM for all mankind to 

atone ! 

He raised the lame, the lepers he made whole,' 
He fix'd the palsied nerves of weak decay. 

He drove out Satan from the tortured soul. 
And to tlie blind, gave or restored the day,— 

Nay more,. . . far more unequall'd pangs sustained. 

Till his last fallen flock his taintless blood regained. 

My feeble feet refused my body's weight. 
Nor would my eyes admit the glorious light. 

My nerves convulsed, shook, fearful of their fate. 
My mind lay open to the powers of night. 

He, pitying, did a second birth bestow 

A birth of joy — not like the first of tears and woe. 

Ye strengthened feet, forth to his altar move j 
Quicken, ye new-strung nerves, the enraptured 
lyre J 
, Ye heav*n-directed eyes, o'erflow with love j 

Glow, glow, my soul, with pure seraphick fire ; 
Deeds, thoughts, and words, no more his mandates 

break. 
But to his endless glory work, conceive, and speak. 
. VOL. II. eg 
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O ! penitence, to virtue near allied^ 

Thou canst new joys e*en to the blest impart ; 
The listening angels lay their harps aside 

To heaf the musick of the contrite heart j 
And heaven itself wears a more radiant face. 
When charity presents thee to the throne of grace^ 

Chief of metallick forms is regal gold j 
Of elements, the limpid fount that flows ; 

Give me *mongst gems the brilliant to behold y 
0*er Flora's flock imperial is the rose 5 

Above all birds the sovereign eagle soars 5 

And monarch of the field the lordly lion roars. 

What can with great leviathan compare. 
Who takes his pastime in the mighty main } 

What, like the sun, shines through the realms of 
air. 
And gilds and glorifies the ethereal plain. . , 

Yet what are these to man, who bears the sway ; 

For all was made for him—- to serve, and toobey. 

Thus in high heaven Charity is great. 

Faith, Hope, Devotion, hold a lower place ^ 

On her the cherubs and the seraphs wait, 
HeTji every virtue courts, and every grace ; 
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See ! on the right, close by the Ahnighty's throne. 
In him she shines confest, who came to make her 
known. 

Deep-rooted in my heart then let her grow^ 
That for the past the future may atone ; 

That I may act what thou hast g^ven to know^ 
That I may live for thee, and thee alone^ 

And justify those sweetest words from heaven, 

'* That he shall love thee most to whom thou'it 
^* most forgiven." 



END OF THS SECOND T0LUMC« 



I'lintedbj S/HolliiiiS'voitli, Craae-court, FiccNtttret. 
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